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“CALLING[A CRAFTY OLD GANDER.” 





(See Four Days on the Prairie.) 


(pp. 34-40.) 
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AT KELPIUS’ SPRING. 


CYCLISTS’ 


ANNUAL FROLIC. 


By A. He. Godfrey. 


HE golden 
sunlight 
chased the 
shadows 

acrossthe bronze 
statueof William 
Penn, perched 
up on the dome 
of Philadelphia’s 
proudest struc- 
ture; and the 
“ Ancient Quak- 
er’? seemed to 
turn upon his 
pedestal and 
raise his hands 
with a gesture 
of astonishment 
at the extraordi- 
nary animation 
which bestirred 
the city at his feet on the morning of 
the 4th of August, 1897. 

From north to south along the as- 
phalted thoroughfare, which is as broad 
as its name implies, there wheeled a 
seemingly endless procession of knick- 
erbockered midgets, and through every 
cross-street, from east to west, as far as 
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the eye could reach, surged tributaries 
of others, costumed like those in the 
parent stream. 

The town was ex féte in honor of the 
Meet of The League of American 
Wheelmen, and the citizens extended 
the hand of welcome to all comers. It 
was a welcome in the fullest sense of 
the term. At no time in the history of 
the “City of Brotherly Love” has the 
title been so deservedly her own. It 
was as though every private citizen 
vied with his neighbor to greet in 
brotherly fashion fellow countrymen 
from every State and Territory in the 
Union. 

The city was in holiday attire during 
the continuance of the “meet.” ‘Old 
Glory” fluttered from flagstaffs on 
every public edifice, and the “Stars 
and Stripes” and ensigns of all nations 
hung in graceful festoons from the win- 
dows of private residences and deco- 
rated the lofty entrances of the leading 
trade emporiums. In numerous in- 
stances prices below the ordinary tariff 
were charged for the especial benefit of 
visitors, and they were treated every- 
where with especial courtesy. The 
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public buildings, historic halls, and 
relic houses were thrown open to in- 
spection, and the city officials and po- 
lice were lavish in the extension of 
privileges. 

As for the Associated Cycling Clubs 
of the city, under whose auspices this 
Eighteenth Annual National Meet took 
place, they kept open house during the 
entire week, and insisted upon every vis- 
itor partaking of their hospitality. Their 
arrangements for the entertainment of 
the twenty thousand or more guests 
who registered at headquarters, were 








after refreshment and a short rest, they 
returned to the “ Arena,” formed into 
companies and made up the battalions 
which, as fast as arrangements could be 
completed, were escorted on runs to the 
many beautiful and historic spots in the 
city and environs. Later, river excur- 
sions on the Delaware, concerts and 
dances in the parks and pleasure re- 
sorts, day and evening, were provided 
for cyclists of both sexes; the ‘* Pio- 
neers” of the League were entertained 
at a banquet, the other members at a 
“stag party,” which lasted far into the 








BUSY AT HEADQUARTERS. 


on a scale commensurate with the re- 
quirements of such an immense gath- 
ering, and were carried out by their 
several committees on entertainment, 
tours, transportation, souvenirs, press, 
and hotel accommodations, with a zeal 
which, in its disinterestedness, was sim- 
ply amazing. 

As the centurion cyclists from other 
cities arrived at the League headquar- 
ters—the “Arena,” on North Broad 
street, under the shadow of the City 
Hall—they were, after the Reception 
Committee had exercised their func- 
tions, conducted to hotels, from whence, 


” 


morning, and the “meet” closed with 
two days’ bicycle racing, during which 
many records were broken on the track 
at Willow Grove, which, exclusive of 
Fairmount Park, is, perhaps, Philadel- 
phia’s most delightful pleasure-groynd. 

If you went with the crowd it cost 
little or nothing to go anywhere and to 
see everything ; and so varied and nu- 
merous were the amusements provided 
that it was impossible for one individual 
to attend them all. 

At headquarters, in spite of the 
throngs which continually surged in and 
out, the scene though bustling, was not 
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5 
were constantly forming and crowds re- 
turning, until it seemed as though all 
America was gathered at the “ Arena” 
to ride a bicycle. 

And all this bustle and animation in 
consequence of a few votes cast by 
the delegates of cycling organizations 
at a convention held elsewhere several 
months ago, at which it was decided that 
Philadelphia should have the honor of 
entertaining members of the League of 
American Wheelmen this year. Last 
year it was Louisville ; the year before 
that, Denver, and next year it may be 
Indianapolis or some other busy center 
of this republic, at which wheelmen will 
concentrate their forces for a friendly 
attack upon the many good things to be 











HERE SEVERAL ROADS DIVERGE, 


confusing. Souvenirs of the meet were 
in great demand. Riders of the mascu- 
line gender were busy securing tickets 
to this or that entertainment for them- 
selves and their fair companions; the 
latter were as eager as of yore to 
wheedle passes and privileges out of 
League officials ; and all were lavish in 
the purchase of badges, pins and other 
decorations, much to the delight of the 
omnipresent venders of such memen- 
toes. Members of Committees on Tours 
and Entertainment were for ever call- 
ing out for participants in runs to such 
points of interest as historic old Valley 
Forgeof Revolutionary fame, Fairmount 
Park, Wissahickon Creek, Belmont Man- 
sion or the Navy Yard. Battalions 
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DEEP IN THE WOODS, 











‘* THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 


provided for their edification and amuse- 
ment. Itis strange at first thought, and 
yet not soon a clearer understanding of 
the vast interests underlying the new 
sport of cycling, that such a concourse 
of people should assemble in this way, 
at stated periods. 

There is, of course, as the Bard of 
Avon used to say, “method in ’t,” and 
such a mass of cyclists are not brought 
together merely to be amused. The 
eagerness with which members of the 
League respond to such a call must 
have, and, indeed, is meant to have, a 
certain influence upon the general pub- 
lic as indicative of the strength and 
unity of the organization. Its methods 
follow hard upon those which generally 
obtain in the operation of national pol- 
itics, and there are not wanting already 
instances in which its influence has 
been felt and its wishes acceded to in 
the highest State, if not Federal depart- 
ments. Started originally with the 
avowed purpose of securing improved 
road construction, the association has 
grown until the actual building of roads, 
in addition to their mere improvement, 
has become one of its main objects ; and 
this necessitates not only the raising of 
money in large sums, but also the judi- 
cious spending and honest custody of 
public funds. 

Co-operation is the watchword of the 
League, and organization for personal 
good and mutual protection is another 
of its proverbs. Further, it believes that 
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organization means united action, and 
that the gathering together of vast con- 
courses of units rapidly brings about a 
uniform education of the masses. When 
the League of American Wheelmen, 
which now boasts of a membership of 
close upon one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, has secured the vote and interest 
of all those whom it strives to reach in 
this country, there cannot be a doubt 
that the good work in the matter of 
improved roadways, revised laws gov- 
erning transportation, and other objects 
which it has begun and in part accom- 
plished, will become subjects for na- 
tional consideration; and it is not too 
much to hope that the construction 
and maintenance of public highways 
throughout the Union by the Federal 
Government will ultimately result. 

But, to leave the discussion of the ob- 
jects of the association to the political 
delegates and “ wire-pullers,” who make 
it their especial hobby or purpose in 
life, let me turn to the more enjoyable 
features of the Philadelphia meet and 
“ follow the crowd on amusement bent.” 
As I have already said, it was absolutely 
impossible for any one member to at- 
tend all the functions; and what with 
“smokers ” and “hops” and such affairs, 
it was a matter of wonder to me how so 
many of the visitors managed at all to 
take part in the long-distance runs to 
Valley Forge and Atlantic City. The 
weather was unpropitious on our trip to 
the former, and so I am unable to pre- 
sent any views of that historic old battle- 
ground. Our tour along the banks of 
the renowned Wissahickon Creek, how- 
ever, was something worth recording, 











AT VALLEY GREEN, 
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and will long be remembered with joy 
by all whotook part init. Wissahickon 
is, indeed, “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

Waving an adieu to hoary “ Old Will- 
iam,” who seemed to smile graciously 
upon us from his pedestal on high, and 
with a cheer in response to the loud 
huzzas, which came from the thousands 
of bystanders who had gathered at 
headquarters to see us off, our proces- 
sion started, some hundreds strong. At 
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tyred President,” whose effigy in bronze 
sits everlastingly signing the American 
Magna Charta, the declaration of the 
“ Emancipation of the Slaves.” 

Passing Lemon Hill, from whose sum- 
mit a superb view of both the east and 
west parks was enjoyed, showing the 
Zoological Gardens and the Memorial 
and Horticultural Halls, relics of the 
great Centennial Exposition of 1876, we 
wheeled on and were charmed with the 
view at the “ Tunnel” at Girard avenue 
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IN FAIRMOUNT PARK—MEMORIAL HALL. 


the word of command from Captain 
Randall, of the Quaker City Centuries, 
it threaded its way over the smooth 
asphalt pavement of Broad street, on 
past the palatial residences of Philadel- 
phia’'s elite, slowing up to receive sa- 
lutes from the old Philadelphia Bicycle 
Club; the Time Wheelmen forming 
into line and giving a rousing cheer for 
the Centuries, in front of their elegant 
city quarters; then another touch for 
the Quaker City Wheelmen, the Ameri- 
cus, Columbia and Penn cyclers, as they 
were passed in turn; and thence to the 
entrance of Fairmount Park, which 
comprises three thousand acres, and is 
admittedly the “noblest breathing spot 
of the masses” in this country. Here, 
with the Schuylkill River flowing gently 
by on the one hand, and a magnificent 
stretch of natural woodland, reaching 
to the sky-line, on the other, we wheeled 
along the main drive, saluting first, as 
we passed, the “ Father of his Country,” 
seated firmly on his stately war-horse, 
at the junction of the roads ; and, further 
on, where the pretty boat-houses are 
overlooked by the old “Stone Quakers,” 
we again raised our hands in acknowl- 
edgment of the greatness of the “ Mar- 


and Water Works. Making a detour 
we saw the old “ Penn House,” built in 
1682, the first brick structure erected in 
Philadelphia; then we took in Lans-, 
downe Drive; passed over the romantic 
ravine of same name by the high bridge; 
viewed the river up and down whilst 
halting amidst the picnic parties on 
George’s Hill, and then were enter- 
tained at Belmont Mansion (built over 
a century ago), where both Genera's 
Washington and Lafayette were guests, 
and sat under the identical white wal- 
nut tree which the latter planted. The 
sweet little rustic house which the Irish 
poet “Tom” Moore occupied was also 
visited, and then we hied ourselves to 
the well-known “ Mount Pleasant,” in- 
teresting from the fact that it was many 
years ago the property of the traitor 
Benedict Arnold. 

From Mount Pleasant we rode to the 
junction of the Schuylkill and the far- 
famed Wissahickon Creek. No small 
photograph can convey an adequate 
idea of the beauty of this portion of the 
trip. Here several roads diverge, and 
a massive granite bridge, of a dozen 
high arches, spans both valley and 
stream. 












It is impossible to adequately de- 
scribe the restful loveliness of this por- 
tion of the park; and it has been rightly 
averred that “there are glimpses of 
beauty in the Wissahickon woods which 
stir within those who see them a faith 
in the power which creates beauty, 
which no everyday cares can quite take 
from us.” It is such influences as 
one meets here that for a moment over- 
power the usual and material, and cre- 
ate an illusion which brings us nearer 
to the spiritual and eternal, Wissa- 
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dwelt upon for the edification of the 

visitor. 

‘Deep in the woods, where the small river 
slid 

Snake -like in shade, the Helmstadt mystic 
hid.” 

On the face of the highest peak of 
rugged rocks, two hundred feet above 
the stream’s level, and at a point which 
overlooks a wild and romantic gorge, 
the recluse Kelpius, in early colonial 
times, carved the Latin inscription still 
to be deciphered; and here, tradition 





THE OLD MEGARGEE HOMESTEAD. (7. 7.) 


hickon Creek, with its precipitous and 
densely wooded sides, winds for miles 
between high hills, which at intervals 
are broken asunder into romantic 
gorges, while ever and anon little 
streams dash down in rapid rifts and 
tiny cascades. The region has long 
been famous for its wild and pictur- 
esque scenery, and its historical and 
legendary associations have been made 
the subject of many poems. The caves 
of the “Hermits of the Wissahickon ” 
are still pointed out, and the mysticisms 
of the “ Women of the Wilderness ” are 


says, an Indian leaped to his death be- 
cause the love which he bore a maiden of 
his tribe was not returned. At “ Kelpi- 
us’ Spring” the venerable cedar which 
he planted still twines its roots among the 
old masonry, while overlooking the way- 
farer the cabin of the defunct religieux 
stands a moldering ruin. ‘The Mon- 
astery,” where a century ago Kelpius’s 
followers enacted their solemn rites and 
kept their midnight vigil, can still be 
examined above the spot where the 
spring takes its rise. At Valley Green 
the “ Devil’s Pool” is weird and pictur- 
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IN WILLOW GROVE, 


esque, and here the creek is spanned by 
a single arch of gray stone, which, on 
fine days, is reflected perfectly in the 
placid water beneath. A mile above is 
“Indian Rock,” where stands the rude 
figure of an aborigine peering through 
the foliage. At a turn in the road, after 
crossing a wooden bridge, the old “ Me- 
gargee Homestead” is sighted, which 
the Philadelphia Century Wheelmen 
have recently secured at the nominal 
annual rental of one dollar, and fitted 
up as acozy summer club house. 

Here the stream joyously bubbles 
over its rocky bed beneath a rustic foot- 
bridge; and in itthe “boys” erect toy 
water-wheels in their lazy moments for 








their fellows to throw stones at, when 
“the wheels won’t go wound.” “The 
Homestead ” is an ideal spot for a rest 
after a long ride, and while discussing 
therefreshments and “ moistures ” which 
you are compelled to partake of, it is 
just heavenly to rock yourself into 
a nap under the shade of those 
glorious trees. Turned. into some- 
thing of a modern club-house, the 
structure still retains some of the old 
oaken beams and winding staircases and 
doors which lead into all sorts of spooky 
places. The dining-room has been mod- 
eled after one of the old-fashioned, low- 
ceilinged apartments that our forefa- 
thers quaffed their flowing flagons in, 
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and the old stone slabs, rough-hewn ages 
ago from the quarry near by, are still 
retained in the culinary department. At 
nightfall a peculiar weirdness comes 
over the scene in this pretty glen, which 
the will-o’-wisp-like lanterns swinging 
to and froin the trees serve to inten- 
sify ; and then, as the wheelmen gather 
round to sing their oldest and sweetest 
melodies, it is worth a king’s ransom to 
lie back in the deep shadows and listen. 

By their extreme courtesy and kind- 
ness during the National meet, the 
“Century” well earned the title of 
the ‘Generous 


evolution from what it was—a pastime 
—into what it is becoming—a business ; 
and that it is at present at the most dif- 
ficult stage to handle. Thousands of 
racing men having chosen it for a pro- 
fession are depending upon it for a 
livelihood, and many are voluntarily 
joining their ranks. It is the duty of 
the League Racing Board to discover, 
and throw into the professional ranks, 
riders who, while declaring themselves 
amateurs in order to secure advantages 
on the track, are in reality receiving 
compensation from manufacturers and 

dealers. And it 





C. Cs,” which 
was universally 
accorded to them, 
Their Entertain- 
ment Committee 
of forty was in- 
creased to seven- 
ty during the 
week ; their cap- 
tain was most in 
demand at the 
League _ head- 
quarters; their 
musical contin- 
gent did the 
lion’s share of 
the tooting, and 
as for “ First Aid 
to the Injured,” 
not only their 
ambulance corps, 
but their entire 
membership con- 
stituted itself a 
committee of one 
on every occasion 
where the slight- 
est assistance was 
deemed neces- 
sary. 

And now for what was generally con- 
sidered the pztce de résistance of the 
meet, namely, the bicycle races. That 
bicycle racing with professionals as con- 
testants should be upheld and controlled 
by an association of amateur sportsmen, 
such as the League of American Wheel- 
men undoubtedly is supposed to be, is 
a question which is year after year be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
those members of the society who 
have the welfare of their order at heart. 
Those who favor the continuance of 
control of racing by the League affirm 
that bicycle racing is still in a state of 





THE WISSAHICKON WINDS FOR MILES. (7. 6.) 


is claimed that no 
other body could 
do this so effici- 
ently as the 
League Board. 
It can easily be 
understood that 
bicycle racing 
has become a 
serious business 
when the stupen- 
dous plant is con- 
sidered, made up, 
as it is, of expen- 
sive structures at 
indoor and out- 
door tracks, with- 
out counting the 
value of the land 
occupied. When 
to all this are 
coupled the elab- 
orate pacing and 
racing machines, 
and the expen- 
sive teams which 
are maintained 
by manufactur- 
ers, it will be re- 
alized that the 
total amount of capital involved reaches 
into millions. Further, it must not be 
overlooked that there are thousands of 
competitors with their managers, train- 
ers and attendants who depend on racing 
for their very existence. All this ren- 
ders the responsibility of the League 
Racing Board enormous, and is an ad- 
ditional reason why it should be com- 
posed of men above reproach, and sub- 
ject to the will of the masses. 

Racing can be upheld only by the 
financial support of the public, and to 
secure that necessitates a demonstra- 
tion by a responsible body of men 
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whose repute invites confidence. In 
other words the public must under- 
stand that contestants at League meets 
do not merely exhibit for a bonus or to 
win pools for squads of racing men. It 
is alleged that a disinterested govern- 
ing board compels them to race on 
their merits aside from their salaries 
as employees of manufacturers or ad- 
vertisers. The League endeavors to 
keep the sport of bicycle racing ab- 
solutely clean, and believes the public 
has confidence that it is so. It must be 
further understood 
that there are thou- 


crossing and recrossing the rustic stone 
bridges which ornament the landscape. 

But all were eager to obtain seats 
within the track enclosure, and it was 
authoritatively stated that on that day 
no less than thirty-two thousand per- 
sons (forty per cent. of them of the 
feminine gender) passed through the 
gates. The scene inside the high 
board fences of the race-track beggars 
description. The immense crowds liter- 
ally flowed over the seats in the grand 
stands and on the bleacheries like a 
mighty torrent. For 
a little while it was 





sands of young men 
who contest in the 
League events out of 
pure love of the sport; 
their prizes are only 
evidences of their 
prowess. These men 
would race whether 
prizes were offered or 
not. 

Willow Grove Park, 
where the bicycle 
races took place, is 
some fourteen miles 
in a northwesterly di- 
rection from Philadel- 
phia, and is reached 
by a pleasant ride out 
North Broad street 
and along the Old 
York Turnpike, which 
passes through the 
pretty suburbs of 
Ogontz, Jenkintown 
and Abingdon. The 


almost impossible to 
hear your neighbor’s 
voice. Anon as the 
judges got into their 
places and the first 
bell warned the com- 
petitors in the open- 
ing event to fall into 
line, the noise sub- 
sided to a buzz; anda 
myriad expectant 
faces with eyes blink- 
ing in the intense 
sunlight and mouths 
agape, turned toward 
the starting-point and 
waited impatiently 
for the gunshot. 
With every nerve 
strained to the ut- 
most, the riders fixed 
their gaze on vacancy, 
took a fresh grip on 
the handle-bars_ of 
their silvery steeds ; 
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park proper is a 
pleasure-ground 
under the control of  fhx, 








their starters bent 
over in the final 
stretch ready to give 








a transportation com- 
pany, and the grounds 
are beautifully laid 
out in lawns, divided by flower beds, 
and artificial waters. In the latter, 
marble fountains send up cascades con- 
tinuously and at night are beautifully 
illuminated. All sorts of amusements 
are provided of a high order, the music 
pavilion being especially fine and the 
concerts rendered of the best class. It 
was a magnificent sight, in the bright 
sunshine of the last day of the National 
meet, when upward of forty thousand 
people were in the grounds, to watch 
the myriads of gayly appareled visitors 
parading amid the floral displays and 


THE CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE. 


the favoring “ push.” 
Then, bang ! went the 
signal; and as the 
smoke cleared away, the first race at this 
greatest of all bicycle meets had ‘com- 
menced, with all the struggling, dodging, 
edging and hairbreadth escapes incident 
to a closely contested event. 

The track, constructed of white pine, 
matched and “sweated” together, was 
deemed unusually “fast,” and so, in- 
deed, events proved before the session 
came to an end. That the track is 
“safe” the scarcity of accidents thereon 
fully demonstrated. Under these con- 
ditions and with the perfect weather 
which prevailed, and enthusiastic crowds 
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to cheer them on, it is | 
no wonder that the con- | 
testants put forth their 
highest efforts, and gave 
the best performance 
that, taken as a whole, 
has ever been seen ona 
cycletrackin this country. 

As full and complete 
summaries of the several 
events have already ap- 
peared in OuriING, it is 
unnecessary here to go 
into details; and it will 
be sufficient to reiterate 
the fact that the Quaker 
City can with all justice 
now lay claim to the 
glory of having had ’most 
all records broken on her 
superb track, and rest 
satisfied that her meet 
brought together the most representa- 
tive collection of American riders that 
has appeared for several years, and 
that the championship competitions 
were of unusual interest by reason of 
the fact that, in every case, there was 
intense rivalry among the contestants. 

The honors in the professional class 
were divided between Fred. J. Loug- 
head, who won the one-mile event, and 
the quarter-mile national championship 
in brilliant style; A. C. Mertens, who 
won the five-mile national champion- 








WLLOW GROVE PARK 





TIME, 1:39 AND 3-5TH! 


ship, and the one-mile 
2:05 class; Earl Kiser, 
who won the half-mile in 
1:03, and the one-mile 
open event; C. M. Ertz, 
who surprised the cog- 
noscenti by carrying off 
the one-mile amateur 





A. Powell, who left all 
the rest behind him in the 
two-mile championship 
event. Perhaps the feat- 
ure of the meet which 
created the greatest sen- 
sation was the one-mile 
paced against time, reeled 
off by Arthur Gardiner 
on Friday in the fast time 
of 1:39 3-5, the best per- 
formance ever made in 
an open meet, and only 
two-fifths second short of Hamilton’s 
world’s record of 1:39 1-5. The photo- 
graphs which I took on the grounds, 
notwithstanding a rather nonsensical 
order prohibiting such work by other 
than the privileged official “ artist,” 
will further portray the animated scenes 
of the meet; and readers who had not 
the pleasure of being present will be 
able to form some idea of the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm which prevailed 
throughout the memorable wheelmen’s 
frolic of 1897. 








OFF THEY Go! 


championship, and Irwin ~ 
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From an old print in the possession of Mr. David Bendann, Baltimore. 


HIS LORDSHIP OF MARYLAND GIVES THE “VIEW-HALLOO !” 


HE first fox-hunt in America, of 
which any record has come down 
to us, took place in Queen Anne 
County about 1650. From that 

time on, no Maryland homestead was 
complete without its pack of hounds 
and its race course. There was always 
a slave whose sole duty it was to “tend 
hounds,” and woe be unto him if any 
injury befell a favorite hound. Sum- 
mary and severe punishment was al- 
ways the penalty ot his carelessness or 
neglect. Writers of the day tell us that 
the dogs were allowed far more free- 
dom than the slaves, and that the plant- 





From an old engraving in the possession of Judge Robert Gilmor, Baltimore. 
IN FULL cRyY! 


er’s porch was always crowded with 
yelping hounds, awaiting the master’s 
horn sound “Mount and away,” or 
watching an opportunity to see the 
quarterer’s door open that they might 
steal something. 

The hounds of those days were very 
unlike the carefully bred and carefully 
groomed and fed hunters of the mother 
country, or of the Maryland of to-day. 
At that time the foxhound needed great 
toughness and endurance, and these 
requisites were obtained by crossing 
the English foxhound with the Irish 
staghound.* The result looked like a 
mongrel, but he suited 
the country far better 
than a blooded animal. 

The only fox hunted 
in those days was the 
gray one, an animal 
very different in many 
respects from his red 
brother of England. 
As the State was set- 
tled almost entirely by 
the English, it was 
more like a great Eng- 
lish shire than a colony 
in the new world, and 
but for the general 
roughness of the coun- 
try, it might easily 
have been mistaken 
for one. As the set- 
tlers arrived here they 





* Scarf, History of Maryland. 
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brought with 
them many 
local  attach- 


ments, and not 
the least of 
these was their 
fondness for 
hunting the red 
fox. They could 
not become ac- 
customed to his 
gray brother. It 
is to this fact 
that we owe fox- 
hunting as it is 
to-day and has 
always been in 
England. 

As tradition 
has it, one af- 
ternoon in the 
hot month of 
August, in the 
year of grace, seventeen hundred and 
thirty, eight sleek and prosperous to- 
bacco planters in the county of Talbot 
sat in the cool shade of a broad, ram- 
bling veranda, which, supported as it was 
by massive pillars and shaded by giant 
oaks of many generations in age, af- 
forded a comfortable spot to discuss the 
sad difference between hunting the red 
fox in Merrie England, where four of 
them were born, and hunting the gray 
one in the land of their adoption. 

The Englishmen, with many a round 
oath and between sips of such fragrant 











From an old picture in the possession of J. C. Eichman, Baltimore. 


A MEET OF THE BALTIMORE HOUNDS, 


mint juleps as an “Eastern Sho’” 
darkey alone knows how to concoct, 
were declaring that there was as much 
difference between hunting the two 
species as there was between a canvas- 
back and a barn-yard duck. The upshot 
of it was, according to an old tale printed 
not many years afterward, that the cap- 
tain of the good ship “ Monocacy,” a to- 
bacco schooner owned by one of the 
party, was instructed to bring back with 
him on his next trip to Liverpool eight 

pairs of red foxes. 
In due course of time the animals 
arrived, and 











From an old p 


possession of J. C. Eichman_ Baltimore 


THE CHASE IN QUEEN ANNE'S, 


were liberated 
along the east- 
ern shore of the 
Chesapeake. 
The occasion 
was oneof much 
merriment, en- 
tertainment 
and sport. The 
daughter of the 
country gentry 
rode on a pillion 
behind- her 
brother or cav- 
alier to the 





great ball which 
was given at 


Chestertown in 
honor of the oc- 
casion. They 
fastened their 
scarlet cloth 
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From an old engraving, by Sowry Gilpin, in the possession of Judge Robert Gilmor, Baltimore, 


CLOSE QUARTERS, 


riding-habits over their white silk ball- 
dresses, and tied their hair, done in an 
amazing fashion, with a lace kerchief, 
while their skirts were arranged in such 
a manner that they would not come in 
contact with the horses’ flanks. 

Every one witnessed the festivities, 
from the ignorant country bumpkin, in 
homespun jeans and white cotton shirt, 
to the landed proprietor, with his gouty 
foot done up in bandages. There were 
races between the horses of Maryland 
and Virginia, and it is stated that the 
horses from the latter colony came off 
victorious. The hour these eight: pairs 
of red foxes were set 
loose on the barn-yards 


in Talbot County that 
the red fox, as a sub- 
ject of sport, was far 
superior to the gray, 
they would cross the 
Potomac, prior to the 
Revolution, and make 
the welkin ring with 
the clear, crisp notes 
of the bugle and the 
musical baying of their 
hounds. The young 
men and women would 
come over on their 
blooded steeds, and, 
together with as many 
more from the old Ter- 
rapin State, would 
form a merry party on 
a hunt which would 
last sometimes as long 
as a week. 

When night would overtake them, 
they would be sure of a simple but 
hearty welcome at the nearest manor- 
house, where, no matter how many 
guests there might be already, there 
was always room for more. Stabling 
was always to be had, and there wouid 
be plenty of pone for the tired hounds. 
In the evening, there would be an abun- 
dance of old-fashioned punch for the 
men, and dancing to the music of Uncle 
Billy’s ever - ready fiddle. The next 
morning the bugle would sound “ Mount 
and away,” and, refreshed, invigorated, 
and full of pleasant anticipations, this 





of the Maryland farm- 
ers may safely be reck- 
oned the birth of gen- 
uine fox-hunting in 
thiscountry. The way 
those foxes multiplied 
was marvelous, but 
they did not emigrate 
into Virginia until the 
hard winter of 1779- 
80, when all the waters 
of the State were a 
sheet of ice. So in- 
tense was the cold that 
many native birds 
were frozen to death. 

As the hunting ele- 
ment of Virginia and 
her sister colonies be- 
lieved with the Eng- 
lishmen on the porch 











From an old colored print in the possession of David Bendann, Baltimivit: 


OVER THE FLATS OF TALBOT, 








_ arranged between the 





From an old print in the possession of David Bendann, Baltimore. 


THE DEATH OF GEORGE MOORE, 


gay party of happy young fox-hunters 
would start out again to repeat the per- 
formance. In those early days the 
young folks knew norestraint, and, con- 
sequently, no false modesty, and all led 
a life of pure and untrameled freedom. 

In pre-Revolutionary days every kind 
of sport was good form, Chicken- 
fighting was considered one of the rarest 
and most interesting of amusements, 
and was indulged in by young and old 
alike. Early planters, with sporting 
proclivities, had separate inclosures for 
their choice black-breasted games, and 
a man whose duty it 
was to care for them, 
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society would have 
looked askance at our 
national progenitor 
had he lived in these 
times ; and it is pos- 
sible that he would 
have been a proper 
subject for the S. P. 
C. A., as he not only 
fought chickens, but 
attended bear and bull 
baitings, and tells us 
in his diary that he 
lost forty shillings at 
theracesat Annapolis. 

Even many of the 
clergy in those early 
days rode to hounds, 
and some kept a pack 
which they would reg- 
ularly hunt. There 
is a good story told of 
one of the early bish- 
ops who was passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, and who, it is averred, as a young 
churchman, would cut a service short 
at the sound of the bugle or the bay of 
the hounds, in order to join in the chase. 
He kept one of the best selected packs 
in the county, and would hunt them ev- 
ery other day during the season. After 
he was elevated to the episcopacy, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to put away 
such worldly amusements as hounds 
and hunting, and, accordingly, gave his 
pack to a neighbor near Easton, one of 





the Calverts. One morning, while on 





and, when a main was 


country gentry, to 
walk them and get 
them in condition for 
thecontest. As much 
attention was paid to 
their breeding and 
propagation as the 
fancy poultry-farmer 
of to-day gives his 
choice Brahmas, Co- 
chins or Leghorns, or 
the stock-raiser his 
trotters. Washington 
was interested in the 
sport, and raised 
many plucky fighters 
on his Mount Vernon 
plantation. Indeed, 
itis feared that polite 








From an old print in the possession of David Bendann, Baltimore. 


TREED ON THE BANKS OF THE CHOPTANK, 
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a journey toward Annapolis on busi- 
ness connected with the diocese, his old 
pack came by in full cry, but, near him, 
lost the scent. Before his lordship of 
Maryland realized what he was about, 
the palm of his hand was at his clerical 
mouth, and he had given in stentorian 
tones the “ View-halloo,” and was hot 
on the heels of the reassured hounds. 
When among the first in at the death, 
and glancing at his blown and found- 
ered horse, he exclaimed, in highest 
anger : 

“Out upon this great carcass of mine! 
No horse that was ever foaled can live 
under it. “Tis good for naught but to 
feed upon the good things of Maryland.” 
That was his lordship’s last fox-hunt. 

The popular idea of George Wash- 


rejoicing in the name of Blueskin, this 
splendid figure was galloping at a break- 
neck speed over the dew-laden Mary- 
land downs, close om the heels of a 
pack of well-kept foxhounds, and with 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes was 
cheering them on the scent. 

“Hi, there, Vulcan! At him, Speeda- 
way!! To the scent, Dash!! Hi! Hi!! 
Hi!!!” 

And away off in the distance, just 
disappearing over a grassy knoll, was a 
poor little red fox, the cause of all the 
excitement, his tail pointed derisively at 
the Father of his Country, and making 
good his escape. 

Whether or not Washington knew that 
the red fox was imported from England 
in the early part of the eighteenth cent- 
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MY LADY'S MANOR—THE HOME OF THE CARROLLS, 


ington to the young American mind is 
a staid and dignified figure, far removed 
from the frivolities of life. What would 
these reverential and awe - inspired 
youths have thought had they seen the 
immortal George, early one pleasant 
September morning, over a hundred 
years ago, attired in a brilliant sky-blue 
coat, with great shining brass buttons, 
a vivid scarlet vest, and his august limbs 
encased in a pair of buckskin trousers, 
as close-fitting as Sir Toby’s famous 
tights! At the end of these limbs was 
a pair of natty boots, with bright yellow 
tops, and armed with jingling silver 
spurs. On his head a green velvet cap 
with a blue visor. 

Astride of a magnificent gray gelding 


ury, and on that account made it inter- 
esting for the fox, history does not tell 
us, Certain it is, however, that few men 
of his day, whether great or small, were 
more ardent devotees of the “noble 
sport of fox-hunting,” or followed the 
chase with more distinguished success. 
During the season he would hunt regu- 
larly every other day, arising at the first 
peep of early dawn and not returning 
until nine or ten o'clock, with a most 
ravenous appetite for a bounteous Vir- 
ginia breakfast. Lafayette, knowing his 
love for the sport, sent him from 
France a splendid pack of French fox- 
hounds, and these were sources of much 
attention from him. The kennels were 
situated about a hundred yards south of 
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the stables, and he visited first his horses 
and then his hounds, regularly every 
morning and evening. 

For a great many years his beautiful 
home at Mount Vernon was headquarters 
for the cross country hunters of North- 
ern Virginia and Sonthern Maryland, 
and from the first of September until 
the first of January was full to over- 
flowing with the sporting planters and 
their wives from these two sections. 
Needless to say they were entertained 
in the most splendid style of the South’s 
ancient hospitality. Could the portraits 
speak or the bricks become loquacious 
in that historic pile, now so dear to the 
heart of every American, what stories 
they could tell of bygone sporting days, 
when it sheltered at one time as many 
as fifty of the most manly men and beau- 
tiful women of the twin sister States, so 
truly termed Rachel and Rebecca by 
John Esten Cooke. 

Perchance some of the thrilling stories 
of the chase, issuing from those revered 
lips, would be in not altogether perfect 
accord with the cherry-tree legend. It 
was ever Washington’s proud boast that 
so close did his pack stick to the scent 
a blanket could cover them; and as 
we know that he always hunted his full 
pack of fifty-two dogs, we must of 
course assume, in the light of the afore- 
said fable in which little George and the 
hatchet figured so prominently, that 
the blanket was either of immense pro- 
portions or that the hounds ran four or 
five deep. But why not the latter? 
Maryland soldiers died for him four 
deep, at Cowpens, at Long Island, and 
at Trenton. 

Washington had the justly earned 
reputation of being the finest rider of 
his day. At the head of his friends 
from the neighboring plantations, and 
accompanied by the best pack of hounds 
in the country, trained by his famous 
whipper-in Will Lee, more commonly 
known in Revolutionary lore as Billy, 
and who always rode a great animal 
called Chinkling, he hunted across the 
beautiful valleys of the two States with 
as much vim and ardor as he had hunted 
the redcoats a few years previously. 
None rode more gallantly in the chase, 
nor with voice more cheerily awakened 
the echoes of the woodland. He would 
never grant to anyone the privilege of 
being first in at the death. He realized 
that as the neid of Virgil ends with a 


death, a fox-hunt should certainly do the 
same, and he kept at it until there was 
one if it took him until sundown. 

Washington was not the only distin- 
guished hunter of foxes in Maryland. 
Charles Calvert, one of the earliest of 
her Governors, a hearty huntsman who 
had won his spurs on England’s turf, 
was one of the keenest of sportsmen, 
and would vent his spleen on the gray 
fox and call himavile vermin, Charles 
Carroll,of Carrollton, Maryland’s Signer, 
cold, calculating, and callous as he was 
by nature, would unbend and grow 
warm, enthusiastic, and at times hilari- 
ous over the punch-bowl at the hunt 
breakfast, in describing the part he 
played in the pursuit of Reynard. Sir 
Alexander Williams, Lord Almhurst, 
and Sir Edmund Andrews hunted over 
the beautiful hills of Montgomery ; Dr. 
Thomas Bray, General Braddock, and 
Sir William Berkeley made many a gal- 
lant and exhilarating dash over the flats 
of the Potomac. Chief Justice Taney 
was an enthusiastic cross-country hunt- 
er before the legal affairs of a great 
and growing nation crushed him to an 
early and honored grave. In fact, Mary- 
land may justly be called the Mother of 
Sports. 

For eight prosperous and happy gen- 
erations her young men have been noted 
far and near for their intense love of 
outdoor sports. Their proficiency in 
the use of firearms and their valor in 
the chase, when bravery and daring were 
most needed and most prized, have long 
been sources of envy to their brothers 
in the neighboring colonies. Their fond- 
ness for adventure and the thrilling ex- 
citement incident to a huntsman’s life, 
may be traced back to the early part of 
the seventeenth century, when Leon- 
ard Calvert with his band of knightly 
emigrants landed on the grassy banks 
of the Potomac, at St. Mary’s, and plant- 
ing the cross under that wide-spreading 
and aged oak rendered famous in Mary- 
land ballad and Maryland verse, claimed 
all the country thereabouts in the name 
of the good Queen Mary, and dedicated 
the soil to God and England’s beau- 
tiful sovereign. 

They proved themselves as expert 
with the crossbow and bolt as their 
hearty, roving ancestors, whose rooftree 
was seldom other than the leafy bowers 
of the forests of Sherwood and Ettrick, 
and whose deeds chronicled in the bal- 
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lads of Robin Hood have embalmed 
themselves forever in the hearts of Eng- 
land’s youth. 

As soldiers of the Revolution their 
valor and bravery at the battle of Long 
Island; when ninety-eight per cent. of 
their number died like heroes in pro- 
tecting the retreat of the American 
army, caused Washington to shed bitter 
tears and exclaim in anguish, “‘ My God! 
My God! what brave men I must this 
day lose.” As protectors of Baltimore in 
the Battle of North Point, during the War 
of 1812, six thousand of them, armed with 
pitchforks, axes, and flintlocks, defeated 
General Ross and his trained army of 
fifteen thousand men. In the war with 


Mexico and during the war between 
the States, their unshrinking courage 
and love of State and country won them 
priceless encomiums from their com- 
manders. The writer has already told 
(Outinc, May and June, 1892) of the 
splendid achievements of Maryland’s 
cavalry in five hard-fought wars. 

It has been proven a dozen times in 
history that the men who make the best 
soldiers, and are most daring and brave 
in the face of real danger, have acquired 
their steadiness of nerve and physical 
courage by early training on the field of 
sport. The young men of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia are no excep- 
tions to this rule. 



































OF AUTUMN DOWNS. 


PON Cape Ann's red-bouldered, rugged shore, 
The swift, blue billow pitches high its sprays 
Across wide slopes of furze and fragrant bays 
Whose greyish-berried branches, autumn-hoar, 
Nod wraithishly beside the marshaled corps 
Of late wild-blossoms. Here the shortened days 
Wear lovelier garments on their seaward ways, 
Than in the deep of sweet-mouthed spring they wore. 


Though clover pinks be pale and asters wan, 
A trillion tapers goldenly are lit 
Along the hill and in salt marshes lush,— 
That man the gods have surely smiled upon, 
Whose canvas does but poorly counterfeit 
This simpler artistry of Nature's brush, 
Epwarb W. BarNarpb, 
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66 HERE'S old Don,” said Jake. 
“Jest you stand here—he’ll fetch 

‘im round all right enough.” 
From over across the hol- 
low came the deep-toned baying of the 
hound, rising and falling as the trail led 
him up over the hill, or into a deep, 
wooded ravine ; now almost dying away, 
as the quarry doubles and seeks some 
heavy tangle of sage or hazel; again 
breaking out into quick, eager yelping, 
as the dog warms to his work, ‘no longer 
giving “bunnie” time to steal along 
through the brush—stopping, now and 
then, to listen or look back. The race has 
become a straightaway dash for life, 
and well does our game show his speed. 

Now we hear the chase drawing closer 
and closer ; we hear the brush crack, up 
on the “side-hill” just across the hol- 
low, and catch the first sound of Master 
Cottontail’s long leaps through the 
thick brush—for it is early fall, and the 
leaves are yet clinging to the trees and 
bushes, in all their effulgent loveliness. 
As i says, “the bresh is too dang 
thick.” 

At all events, we have not much time 
to spare; we must “nail” him as he 
crosses that little ten-foot opening in 
the underbrush or he’s gone—and well I 
know he'll never get past Jake. 

I must not miss ; and any one who has 
shot the early cottontail, through thick 
leaves and brush, knows as well as I -do 
that it is no “cinch.” 

I strain both eyes and ears. But 
something is wrong. I am too far to 
the left, and I hear the dog crash past, 
too far for even a sight of him, and my 
only consolation is in the fact that Jake 
does not get a shot either; he is still 
further to the left, and we are doth left 
to listen to the worried yelps of disap- 
pointed Don, as he misses the scent, and 
dashes back and forth in eager search. 
For a moment or so he pauses, and I 
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hear his loud “nosing’”’ as he circles 
around the lost trail. 

Suddenly he bursts out into a frantic 
“ti-yi” that tells of a hot scent, settling, 
as he dashes away over the now fully 
recovered trail, into the clarion notes of 
the beautiful thoroughbred hound. I 
stand, eagerly listening, even in disap- 
pointment, as the music dies away again 
over the hill whence it started. 

“Did ye see ’im, Doc?” calls out 
Jake, from his station, and I disgustedly 
reply that I did not, but that I intend 
to when he comes back—if he ever 
does. This proviso Jake seems to take 
as a reflection on “old Don’s” ability, 
for as I start to plunge through the 
brush I catch the words, “ best blamed 
dog ’”’—and well I know it. Don and I 
are too good friends to misunderstand 
each other; I’m sure “he'll bring him 
back.” 

Mindful of my late mistake, I work 
along up to the end of the “holler,” and 
take my station at a point overlooking 
the whole side of the gully, where the 
game had passed. 

The trees above my head are clothed 
in their brightest garments—beautiful 
red and pink maples, accentuated by 
dark green pines and russet oaks, while 
the silvery white birch adds its pictur- 
esque beauty to the scene. 

The merry cry of the chickadee, the 
sharp rapping of a woodpecker, the busy 
cawing of a multitude of crows wran- 
gling over a choice bit of carrion, off by 
the lake shore, are the only sounds I 
hear as I stand there enjoying to the full 
that delicious autumn day. 

But now again all nerves are on the 
alert, as I catch the “swelling music of 
the hound.” It drawscloser and closer, 
and I wonder, as my eye covers every 
spot of open, is Jake going to get the 
shot, or am I? 

Nearer and nearer comes the dog, 
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so close at hand, now, that surely the 
rabbit must be about to break cover 
near me—-yes! there to the right of that 
bunch of brush I caught a glimpse of 
a dark form, and covering the next 
“open” I wait. Scarcely am I ready, 
when over the sight of my gun I see a 
bunch of gray fur—I foilow it for an in- 
stant—hold just ahead of it, and pull. 
As the reverberations die away, I listen 
for a sound of retreat, but now our 
faithful ally, Don, is so close that the 
noise he makes forcing himself through 
the brush would down any other, so I 
pick my way across the gully to see for 
myself, and find the rabbit dead. A 
feeling of pity rises in my heart, as I 
stoop to pick him up. Poor bunnie— 
harming none, yet hunted and pursued 
by all. No means of defense save those 
long, sinewy legs—long enough and 
swift enough to carry him safely out of 
danger, but that he is too ready to lurk 
and skulk,thus proving easy prey for all. 

Don comes dashing up, his duty done, 
and he pants eagerly as he noses the 
game for a moment, then turns aside, 
looking into my face, as though to say 
“Well, old man, we did it.” 

I whistle to Jake, and pretty soon I 
hear his muttered grumbling as he 
beats his way through the brush, ex- 
claiming, as a limb of scrub-oak catches 
him in the eye, “ Dad rot this bresh; it 
‘ud make a parson swear!” 

Notwithstanding these frightful oaths, 
he is pretty good-natured, and as we 
start off across the hollow, to Hi. Clin- 
ton’s woods, he compliments me on my 
shot—and as that doesn’t often happen, 
I feel correspondingly elated. 

In Clinton’s woods we find game 
scarce and hard to get. From certain 
signs and marks Jake concludes that 
the wolves and foxes are to blame for 
this. But by hard work Don brings us a 
couple of rabbits, which we bag; and 
then we cross over toward the head of 
the lake, where Jake flushes and bags a 
“pa’tridge,” with a celerity and dis- 
patch no one ever saw surpassed. 


So on, through the long afternoon, we 
hunted with varied success. I bagged 
four and missed one, and Jake, who 
never misses, bagged three. But, as 
we were after sport, not spoils, we were 
highly pleased with the day ; and con- 
sidering the cover, and extreme scarcity 
of game, we did well. 

As we retraced our steps over “Sun- 
set Hill” toward home, we caught the 
glint of the setting sun upon the cross 
above the little church of St. Mary’s, 
far down the valley, and faintly upon 
the evening air the Angelus rang out. 

Here the underbrush was spare, and 
the ground was covered with a soft, 
rustling carpet of golden leaves, drop- 
ping, with a quiet pat, pat, from the 
poplar branches overhead. If anything 
was needed to complete and perfect 
this sportsman’s picture of autumn, we 
found it, as we looked across the brow 
of the hill, where stood old Don—that 
prince of dogs—his glossy sides flash- 
ing in the sun, waiting to see which way 
we were going. 

Here our trails parted ; Jake crossed 
over, skirting the meadow and pasture 
lot, to the old farm. For a moment old 
Don hesitated, looked at Jake, then at 
me, but obedient to his master’s whistle, 
turned and followed him along the path. 

I stood for a time listening to Jake’s 
careless, cheery whistle, until it grew 
faint and died away in the distance, 
blended with the tinkle of a cow-bell 
and the lowing of the cattle as they fol- 
lowed the old bell-cow back to the past- 
ure bars. 

I kept on down the lake shore to 
“Oak Grove Cottage,” where I knew 
was waiting a hearty camper’s supper, 
presided over by the best camping 
chum a man ever had, sweet-faced and 
sympathetic, ready either to take rod or 
gun, or to stay in camp prepared to 
greet me upon my return. I see her 
standing in the open door, waving me a 
cheery, happy welcome—a fit and pleas- 
ant ending to my day with the cotton- 
tails. 




















RESURGAM-. 


HE year is waning fast, the 
biting wind ; 
Is prating through the branches 
brown and sere : 
Complaining echoes voice that fall 
is here, 
And drowsy summer dreaming far 
behind. 










There’s death on every hand, and 
yet I find 
A mournful pomp along these 
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How fast the winter comes! how reft of cheer 
Will be those lagging days! and yet we know 
Our flowers will only sleep beneath the snow. 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


AN ADIRONDACK BUCK. 


By Georgia Roberts. 





se ith, T was the last 
f | day ; a cold 
i i and dismal 
Hell ii 


Saturday in 
October. For 
two weeks we 
had hunted care- 
fully and en- 
thusiastically 
and on the fol- 
lowing noon we 
were to leave 
Wolf Creek and 
its delights be- 
hind us, on our 
outward march 
to civilization and our daily work. 

The first week had been disappoint- 
ing; the only game hanging before our 
cabin being one badly shattered par- 
tridge, killed by Pender, the infallible ; 
Pender, who was popularly supposed to 
take long naps while on watch, aad 
who was to be awakened only by the 
deer stepping on him. 

The second week proved rather bet- 
ter, and for the last three days game 
had come in very well indeed. With 


one exception, every one in the party 
had seen plenty of deer, and had had 
several shots. I was that unfortunate 
exception. I had hunted as vigorously 
as any, creeping noiselessly through the 
woods, sitting motionless under damp 
banks, whence queer bugs issued and 
explored my garments, or lying in ferny 
and fragrant hollows, where it was hard 
to remember my mission and keep 
awake. 

Not a deerhadI seen. So the last 
day found me discouraged, and when, 
after eating our hurried breakfast 
of griddle cakes, venison, and coffee, 
the others looked to their rifles and 
prepared to depart, I commenced to 
straighten up the camp, and left my 
good little Winchester upon its rack. 
Sydney, my husband, starting from the 
door, looked back and saw me. “ Aren’t 
you going to hunt?” he said. “Better 
go; only one more day, you know, and 
you might have some luck at last;” 
so I reluctantly started down the trail, 
and struck off to my favorite watching- 
place. 

The morning passed in silence, and 
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at noon one of the party came up the 
river from his station, half a mile dis- 
tant, and together we went to camp. 
He had had a shot and missed, and was 
in a great state of excitement. Pender 
had also seen and shot at a deer, firing 
repeatedly at a range of twenty feet or 
so, and had not touched it. ‘“ Darna- 
tion,” he exclaimed, flinging his six feet 
of sturdy manhood down on one of 
the bunks. “This afternoon I’m going 
to take a shot-gun, and I bet I'll bring 
down something if I get a shot.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” struck in his 
chum, with the easy insolence of tried 
friendship. “You'll bring down some- 
thing sure if you can arrange to have 
the deer lean up against your gun- 
barrels.” 

“Never mind,” Pender retorted; “I 
don’t shoot rabbits, anyway,” referring 
to a young deer just out of its mottled 
coat that had been brought in one day. 

It quite encouraged me to think that 
I had been within half a mile of a deer, 
and after dinner I hurried back to my 
post. Once as I sat motionless, my 
meditations were broken by the sound of 
a double report in the far distance ; evi- 
dently Pender was firing one of his 
harmless volleys at something. 

Until five o’clock I sat there, tense, 
cramped and expectant; then as the 
day grew gray and my zeal flagged, I 
opened my hunting-pouch to see if it 
might contain some maple sugar. It 
did, and I promptly devoured it. The 
pouch also contained a novel with both 
beginning and end torn off, a long hunt- 
ing-knife, and a small bottle of whiskey, 
to be taken in case of chill. It was good 
whiskey which I had feloniously ab- 
stracted from the flask of one of the 
party—but I had no chill; so after idly 
admiring its amber depths, I set it down 
in a niche in the bank, and proceeded to 
take a long look upon the scene which 
soon must be ranked with my memories. 

I was sitting under a low bank which, 
from the appearance of the overhang- 
ing top, had caved a little. Before me, 
the opposite bank of the Oswegatchie 
rose, wooded and dark. I was on the 
projecting side of a bend in the river. 
Below lay a dead-water ; above, at my 
right, shallow rapids came tumbling 
down. Just above the rapids, and end- 
ing my line of vision, was an obstruction 
called the Island, a high mound, two 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, 
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formed of huge boulders. A few great 
logs washed there at high water lay 
across it in gaunt confusion. 

The Oswegatchie at this point is not 
more than ankle or knee-deep, except- 
ing in the dead-waters, and there the deer 
when pursued, seldom go; preferring 
to obliterate their scent by merely wad- 
ing through the shallow rapids. In this 
vicinity, the lucky hunter who secures 
a deer cannot expect to have his game 
led leisurely up forexecution. He must 
have a steady hand, a true eye, and a 
good gun. In nearly all cases, the only 
chance is to shoot while the deer is in 
motion ; unless one is fortunate enough 
to catch him as he strikes the crossing 
and | eae to listen to the distant 
z 

Sadly, indeed, through my screen of 
boughs did I note each lovely detail. 
My gun lay across my knees, and I 
shifted uneasily in my damp blind. At 
that moment, chance directed my gaze 
up the rapids toward the Island. Nota 
sound had come to warn me, but as I 
idly looked, the brush parted, and a 
large buck leaped into the shallow 
water, and eagerly sniffing, stood there 
looking directly toward me. He evident- 
ly winded me, though he stood a good 
thirty rods away. 

He was a noble fellow ; none of the 
timid deer and shrinking fawn about 
him. Thoroughly roused, suspicious, 
frightened and angry, he stood there 
ankle-deep in the rapids, his gleaming 
eyes fixed full upon my blind. Was I 
sleepy, cold, or tired? Well,no! Like 
a flash I cocked my gun, and with a 
movement that would have done credit 
to an india-rubber woman, shifted my 
position and took aim just where the 
generous curve of the throat sprang 
from the chest. Then I waited for him 
to come on or turn. He looked so far 
away and his chest looked so narrow ! 
If he had only offered me a broadside— 
but it did not seem to occur to him, and 
after the second or two in which these 
thoughts flashed through my mind, I 
fired. 

With a bound my splendid quarry 
turned, and scrambling up the bank, 
was hidden by the bushes. If I had 
been a man, I think I should have in- 
dulged in violent language. Surely I 
must have hit him! With childish fury 
I seized my bottle of whiskey and threw 
it far into the rapids; then, that irra- 
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tional act having slightly cooled my 
wrath, I sat thinking over my unac- 
countably bad luck. 

At that moment a sound startled me. 
Again and again it came ; a blending of 
two familiar voices, as Major and Sport 
eagerly followed the devious path my 
deer had taken on his way to the riv- 
er’s edge where I had seen him. How 
thrillingly their clear notes trembled 
through the silent woods—the quick, 
harsh, eager voice of Sport blending so 
musically with Major’s long, sweet chest- 
tones. 

“Ouf, ouf, ouf, woo, woo,—ouf, woo ;”’ 
—nearer and nearer they came, the 
music slowly swelling from the first far 
murmur that my straining ears scarce 
believed more than fancy, until staccato, 
crescendo, diminuendo, pianissimo, for- 
tissimo, and suddenly with a wild burst 
that filled the woods with sound, the 
two eager singers broke over the hill, 
crashed through the thicket, and paused 
breast-deep in the baffling river. 

Leaning my rifle against a tree I tore 
frantically up the river-bank, calling to 
the dogs as] ran. Reaching the Island 
I jumped, slipped and fell across, mak- 
ing some leaps that, afterward when I 
again essayed them, made me fairly 
dumb with surprise. Once I went head- 
long on hands and knees into a fortu- 
nately shallow pool. On a flat stone near 
the further edge of the river lay a little 
drop of blood, just one small dash of 
scarlet ; but I showed it to the whimper- 
ing hounds, and, after an eager sniff, 
they bolted into the woods, only occa- 
sionally giving tongue. Having left 
my gun down the river, I did not fol- 
low; and rushing back to get it I met 
my nearest neighbor on watch, who, 
hearing my shot, had hurriedly walked 
up to see what luck. 

For a few moments only we heard 
the dogs, and soon they returned, Major 
whimpering the explanations that he 
could not speak to tell. We could not 
persuade them to again take up the 
trail. As we turned, discouraged, from 
the river, Sydney and a guide appeared 
on their way to camp; and then an- 
other search began. Notwithstanding 
the approaching night, we once more 
crossed the river and hastily scattered. 
Soon Sydney found several large spat- 
ters of blood. 1 then left him, and aim- 
lessly followed the river. Not a sign 
rewarded me, and each moment, as the 
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shadows closed, I thought to hear the 
signal to return. 

But what was that large, dark object 
up there in the little clearing where the 
long grass waved? I cocked my gun 
and cautiously advanced, in a great 
fright, I confess, as I recognized the 
form of a large buck, lying with bent 
knees and outstretched head, as horses 
rest in a pasture. 

It was quite dark now, and recollect- 
ing all the stories I had ever read of 
wounded and infuriated deer, I paused 
at short range and waited. Still no 
movement, and, resolving to do or die, 
I approached. Ah! No sound could 
pierce those deaf ears! I took hold of 
the antler and pulled him over. There 
in the chest was the clean little hole 
made by my rifle-ball, At that moment 
Major came trotting up, and I remem- 
bered the rest of the party. 

Two sharp shots, a few appreciative 
howls from Major, and we waited. 
Soon they approached and shook my 
hand with a congratulatory vigor that 
was flattering but painful. That shoi 
proved once and for all the accuracy 
and power of myrifle. At a distance 
of thirty rods the thirty-eight calibre 
ball, which had struck an inch below the 
spot for which I had aimed, had traversed 
the whole length of the body. It was 
a solid bullet at that, and not one of the 
hollow, copper-rimmed affairs that are 
now so much inuse. It was not until 
the next morning that the deer was 
brought to camp, and then Pender made 
a dive for it. 

“There!” he roared. “I told you I 
shot a deer; here it is. Look at that!” 
and he pointed to two small shot-holes, 
one through the ear, the other making 
a slight puncture in the side. Near the 
latter place, beneath the hide, Sydney 
felt a small, hard substance, which had 
not pierced the flesh, and extracted it. 
Pender was still sputtering out an argu- 
ment (based on a shot once made by 
Sydney) that the ball in the side had 
probably pierced the heart, when Syd- 
ney handed him the solitary B B shot 
which he had extracted, amid the shouts 
of the crowd. 

Pender was silenced, but later in the 
day I found him enlarging the hole 
with a pencil; and the small snip in the 
ear he views with pride whenever he 
looks at the mounted head across my 
dining-table. 
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Painted for OUTING by J. L. Weston. 
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THE MICHIGAN FOOTBALL-TEAM’S TRAINING-TABLE, 


FOOTBALL. 


REVIEW OF THE 


SEASON OF 1896. 


By Walter Camp. 


HE football 
(By season of 1896 


¥ will passdown 


into the 
) history of 
iy the game 


as one in 
which the offi- 
cials proved 
competent, the 
teams well- 
drilled, and 
the almost en- 
tire absence of anything like “slug- 
ging” most gratifying. The season was 
a disappointment, however, to many, in 
that the expectations of more open play 
were never fulfilled, and, as the season 
progressed, it became more and more 






evident that the dependence of the big 
teams lay in plays of aclose nature. Yet 
the kicking department was materially 
advanced, as was evidenced by the fact 
that there were less teams than ever be- 
fore who were without the services of a 
really good kicker. The winners of the 
final New York game had one of the best 
utility men in this respect; and, although 
in that match his protection was. not 
adequate, he showed his calibre and 
versatility. 

The season was a highly satisfactory 
one to those who are most deeply in- 
terested in the true welfare of the sport 
itself, for the reason that there was 
more than ever before a marked prog- 
ress among the smaller teams along the 
road to scientific football. 
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YLVANIA FOOTBALL TEAM, 1896. 
1. Morice, 1.h.b. 2. Minds, f.b. 3, McAvoy, manager. 4. Gilbert,r.h.b. 5. Dickson,l.e. 6. Farrer, 1.t 
7. Weeks, q. b. 8 Uffenheimer,r.t. 9. Boyle, r.e. 10. Wharton, l. g. and captain. 11. Overfield, c. 
12. Woodruff, r. g. 
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PRINCETON FOOTBALL TEAM, 1896. 
1. Crowdis. 2. Wheeler. 3. Church. 4. Gailey. 5. Cochran (Captain). 6. Hillebrand. 7. Bannard. 
8 Smith. 9. Armstrong. 10. Baird. 11. Thompson, 12. Brokaw. 13. Kelly. 14. Keiter 15. Poe. 


x. Connor. 2. Murray. 3. Chadwick. 4. Mills. 5. Hine. 6. Hinkey. 7. Rodgers. 8. Murphy. 9. Fincke. 
ro. Bass. 11. Durston, 12. Chamberlain. 13. Van Every. 14. Benjamin. 
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The extent to which the game has 
spread is wonderful, but it is not more 
remarkable than the development of 
teams in style and method during the 
last year. The day of indiscriminate 
plunging, changing to apunt only when 
the third down is reached, has passed ; 
and the running game has been so well 
streaked with the kicking element that 
we are never likely again to see teams 
attempting to enter the field without a 
punter of fair ability. But the running 
game is still of too close a style to 
be wholly satisfactory. Weight and 
strength still have too great a pre- 
ponderance over pace and agility. 

It is never entirely satisfactory to be 
expected to accomplish some specific 
result by indirect means, and that was 
the situation of the rule-makers last 
year. They were expected to put an 
end to what the public called “ mass- 
plays,” that is, close formations, where 
the immense force and impact of a 
bunch of men crowded the runner with 
the ball through the opposing line. 
“Were expected” is used advisedly, for 
it is improbable that any one of the 
rule-makers really expected to do away 
with these close fcrmations, It is quite 
possible to prohibit such plays; and 
sooner or later we shall probably see 
them greatly restricted, or made of so 
much less value than they are at present 
as to lower them from their now ex- 
alted position. 

The rule-makers form a body unique 
in college athletics, and there are very 
few who realize how different from the 
supposed attitudes of college delegates 
are the relations sustained therein by 
the various members. There is noth- 
ing that binds the member to any 
such course, but it is a fact that the un- 
written lauw of that body practically 
forbids the passage of any alteration 
that shall cripple the known play of any 
one of the big teams in its relation to 
any of the others. Every member is 
honestly working for the advancement 
of the game, but none of them believes 
that it is necessary to go so fast, by leg- 
islation, as to force a team to lose a play 
that they have perfected more highly 
Such a 
play, if likely to develop the sport too 
much in an undesirable direction, will 
be practically threatened one year, and 
then legislated against the following 
year. In this way the attitude of the 


legislators is at first one of warning. 
Probably had the legislators been 
called together this year they would 
have followed their warning of last 
year with some measure that would 
have affected mass- plays, but they 
have not been called together, and 
hence the mass-play has one more year 
of life. Should it be as effective this 
year as last, and hence as widely played, 
it will certainly be acted against upon 
the occasion of the next meeting. 

To return. As stated above, the rule- 
makers for the season of 1896 only 
circumscribed and threatened mass- 
plays. They did not expect to elimi- 
nate them. The public were ready to 
see them excised, and, without much 
study of the wording of the rule, jumped 
to the conclusion that the rule-makers 
meant to makethem impossible. Hence 
there was considerable disappointment 
when the old mass-play, only slightly 
modified, began to crop out in the 
matches, and finally proved the really 
only effective method of steady ground- 
gaining in the big matches. ‘The two 
most important games of the season 
were both virtually decided by mass- 
plays ; and such of the smaller teams as 
developed a good raethod of converging 
a body of men against a spot in the op- 
posing line were able to give the big 
teams all they could do to stop them 
short of frequent gains. 

Magnificent team-play settled the 
question of football superiority in the 
season of 1896, and placed Princeton at 
the top. Nor was her team-play limited 
to the mere externally apparent work 
of offense. On defense, as well, and on 
general reliance of one man upon an- 
other, there was evidence of the most 
successful combination. In one point 
alone did this phenomenal team show 
evidence of weakness, and that was in 
protecting the full-back on a kick. As 
a measure of excuse for this apparent 
neglect, however, it must be said that 
Princeton’s opponents had made a study 
of the play in the Princeton-Harvard 
game, and devoted their attention quite 
specifically toward the point of block- 
ing Baird’s kicks. With the opportunity 
offered in that game, of getting exactly 
the methods employed by Princeton for 
protecting the full-back, it is no great 
wonder that Yale succeeded in deveiop- 
ing a line of play that should enable 
some one, or more, of her men to reach 
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Baird. But even that success, although 
it enabled Yale to score, and to score 
first, availed them nothing in the final 
result; for Princeton gathered herself 
almost instantly, and, realizing all that 
this unexpected check to Baird’s punt- 
ing meant to her, opened up another 
line of play, and within five minutes 
had the early-rejoicing Yale so mani- 
festly on the defensive that the issue 
was hardly in doubt, even before the 
score was tied. And in this is one 
of the most satisfying and fruitful 
studies of the year. Princeton’s was 
not a showy team. There have been 
teams sent out from Nassau that have 
been far more brilliant to the average 
spectator, and, while some of these have 
been meteoric, others have been con- 
tinually brilliant; but none of them have 
been so safe as this team of 1896. 

A safe team must be one whose de- 
fense against the opponent's running 
game is not exhausting, and is not er- 
ratic. It need not necessarily be a de- 
fense that always stops the opponents 
short. Yale’s defense was not only er- 
ratic, but exhausting. The longer Yale 
played, the weaker became her defense, 
and the greater Princeton’s gains. But 
this will be treated of more in detail 
later in this article. The point to be 
made here is that the remarkable team- 
play which placed Princeton well above 
all others in last season’s work, was of 
the broadest kind, and, though most 
evident in one play, not confined to the 
attack, nor to one kind of attack. It is 
safe to say that Princeton could have 
replaced any one man on her team with 
another, and it would not have altered 
the result. In fact, with the privilege 
of keeping one man of a pair through- 
out, that is, keeping one tackle and one 
guard, any three men might have been 
replaced and the result have been the 
same. To say that Princeton had no 
remarkable individual players. is hardly 
fair to some of the men composing that 
team, and yet so even was the play that 
certainly the team could truly be said 
to possess no “star” players. Several 
of her men were the products of the 
hardest kind of patient, persevering 
work, finally rewarded by success. They 
were beaten the season before, in spite 
of their strong offense, because they 
had no sufficiently able defense to pre- 
sent to the whirlwind combination game 
put up by Yale and her star captain, 


Thorne. Yale’s defense, even at that 
period, had deteriorated, and it was a 
question of which team could score 
the faster, for neither could deny the 
other. 

Of the principal teams engaged in 
the past season, not only did each seem 
to have a specialty, but each represent- 
ed some particular standard of play 
that differed from that of all the others. 
This was never before so marked. 
Princeton’s specialty was the revolving 
mass-play ; Pennsylvania’s was the 
guards back, Harvard’s was double 
outlets, and Yale’s, tackles back. Prince- 
ton’s standard was'team-play, but pre- 
eminently offensive team-play, and she 
caine nearest to reaching the perfection 
sought for. Harvard’s standard was de- 
fensive play, and in this respect she was 
ahead of every team engaged save, 
possibly, Princeton; and, when one stops 
to consider the strength of Princeton’s 
offense, one is inclined to say that Har- 
vard was actually first in defensive de- 
velopment. They were the only eleven 
able to hold Princeton with anything 
like repetition, and were practically the 
only team that Princeton met who could 
lift the ball back when once moving. 
Pennsylvania’s standard was construc- 
tion of plays, but. much was sacrificed 
early in the season, and by the end they 
relied for ground-gaining upon the old 
guards back and the crushing force of 
the repetition of this one play. Yale’s 
standard was the kicking game in its 
offense and defense. Their chief at- 
tainment, as a result of their season's 
work, was to protect their own kick, to 
get the punt in with certainty, and to 
prevent the kicking of their opponents, 
to make it dangerous for the opposing 
full-back to get in his kick. They at- 
tained the standard set for them, with a 
fair measure of success. 

Viewing the four teams in this way it 
seems that Princeton by her selection 
of offensive team-play as her standard, 
and the revolving mass-play as her 
specialty, chose with the greatest wis- 
dom. And yet had her defense not 
been close to the top she would have 
been liable to meet the results of the 
year before, that is to find herself able 
to score but unable to prevent her oppo- 
nent from scoring rapidly also. Prince- 
ton took warning, made the most of 
what she had found successful in 1895, 
perfected it, and at the same time 
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brought her weak point—defense—up 
to a more satisfactory development. 
Pennsylvania paid the penalty for reach- 
ing too high up in specialization of 
plays. She found herself lacking in 
individual candidates properly perfected 
for the positions. For a time the strug- 
gle to fill the positions of quarter- and 
full-back bade fair to disorganize her 
entire team. Harvard was as wise as 
Princeton in developing defensive play, 
but a long succession of defeats has 
made Harvard too ready to assume the 
defensive in the sense of feeling satisfied 
to prevent their opponents from scoring. 
In this way they are not sufficiently 
ready to force an issue, and their oppor- 
tunity goes by. This feature was evi- 
dent in both their big games of last 
season. Yale, for a number of years 
easily first in the running game, and 
especially in the defense to a running 
game, began in 1895 to show a weakness 
in preventing the scoring of opponents, 
and last year was unable to keep even 
the smaller teams out of her goal. 

There is a sentiment, and it hasa fair 
measure of reason for its existence, that 
the kicking game is in some way a de- 
fensive method. Aninferior team, when 
matched against its superior, will, by 
kicking, manage to keep the score down. 
A team that is hard pressed relies upon 
a kick to extricate itself from the 
threatened danger. Failure to make 
ground in two attempts leads to a kick. 
There is really no reason why a team 
should feel that kicking is defense save 
sentiment ; but there is no organization 
so sensitive to the opinion of coaches as 
a football eleven, and the mere breath 
of suspicion that they are being taught 
to play a kicking game, because they 
cannot make ground by running meth- 
ods, is enough to insure their failure to 
do themselves justice when in posses- 
sion of the ball. All the big teams 
have at times taken their turn at this 
rather unsatisfactory prevention of 
score, and no team ever did anything in 
the way of aggressive work after once 
reaching thisadmission. Both Harvard 
and Yale showed symptoms of it last 
season. 

The important and remarkable games 
of the season were so distributed as to 
enhance rather than lessen the interest 
and excitement. Lafayette and the 
Carlisle Indians were the parties respon- 
sible for the early complications in foot- 


ball predictions, There had been some 
desultory talk about the strength of the 
coming Lafayette team. Certain of the 
players on this team were already known 
to be first class ; the team itself had put 
up a good game the year before. They 
had had some additional coaching put 
where it would do the most good; and 
yet, when they went down to play Penn- 
sylvania, the general public, and in fact 
the more posted football followers, were 
not selecting Lafayette to take the game. 
A tie was not unlooked for as it was not 
unlikely that Pennsylvania would find 
her hands full, but it was not believed 
that Lafayette could assume the aggres- 
sive enough to win out. To play Prince- 
ton to a tie, o to o, was a virtual triumph 
(and made still greater by Princeton’s 
later showing), but, at the time, it was 
believed that Pennsylvania would give 
Lafayette the harder play. When the 
two teams met, Lafayette was short of 
hercaptain, Walbridge, who was also her 
best half-back, But the strength of her 
line with Rhinehart at guard, was such 
as to neutralize in a measure the loss of 
Walbridge; and, as the game went on, the 
weakness of Pennsylvania’s backs, espe- 
cially in handling the ball, gave Lafay- 
ette confidence, and the game ended 
with a score of 6 to 4 in favor of Lafay- 
ette. This result, telegraphed all over 
the country that night, stirred up the 
most singular conjectures as to what the 
season’s outcome would be. 

The raid of the Carlisle Indians upon 
Princeton, Yale and Harvard was equally 
productive of a loss of confidence in the 
play of the large teams. The first half 
of the Indians’ game with Princeton 
ended with the score of 6 to o in favor 
of the newcomers, but they were unable 
to handle the more intricate play of the 
New Jersey men in the second half, and 
were defeated 22 to 6. In New York, 
Yale opened up briskly upon them, and 
although using only the simplest kind 
of play, scored quickly. After that the 
play was at least not in Yale’s favor, and 
the final score of 12 to 6 against the 
Indians was not indicative of anything 
more than a very close match. At 
Cambridge the Indians, who had profited 
materially from the experience already 
gained, played the strongest game of 
their season ; and although Harvard won 
out in desperate fashion, 4 to o, the fact 
that the Indians got inside their five- 
yard line once with the ball shows that 
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the issue was in doubt, and that the 
visitors were up to the usual university 
standard at that time of the year. This 
practically ended the marked surprises 
of the season, however, with the excep- 
tion of the game between the Boston 
Athletic Association and Harvard, which 
the former won. 

The first of the big games—so-called 
—was the Harvard-Princeton at Cam- 
bridge. The year before, Harvard had 
been expected to win at Princeton ; and 
her defeat upon that occasion had really 
done more to deprive Harvard men of 
confidence in their chances of ever win- 
ning than almost any other match in a 
number of years. In fact, it had weak- 
ened the ability of both coachers and 
team to reach the best of form in 
preparation. So it was with little confi- 
dence and a minimum of hope that 
Harvard entered Soldiers’ Field for the 
game of ’96 with Princeton. On the 
other hand, no team ever walked on to 
the gridiron with a more perfect confi- 
dence and poise than did Princeton on 
that day. They had a good team, and 
one that had been tried out at up-hill 
work. They had in Baird a first-class 
man, and, if necessity compelled, could 
replace him with Wheeler. Their back- 
field in men and substitutes was fairly 
equipped. Their chief danger lay in 
their steadiness, for they exhibited less 
snap and dash than is usually character- 
istic of a winning Princeton team. 

In the first half, while it is true that 
Harvard put up astrong defense, it is 
equally true that Princeton was unable, 
even upon the two occasions when the 
team.was called upon to put on steam, 
to reach scoring distance. They were 
playing well and steadily, but they were 
not making material gains nor exhibit- 
ing any marked superiority to their op- 
ponents, save in the greater skill of 
Baird’s punting and in a more regular 
following up of the kicks. But at the 
time of intermission it was evident that 
Harvard had done by far the harder 
work, and that, while Princeton had not 
scored, their advantage at entering the 
second half with the wind, and with 
a team much fresher than Harvard’s, 
would be something hard to overcome. 
For all that, the half began with Har- 
vard putting up a stubborn defense; and 
the turning-point came through an er- 
ror on Harvard’s part that allowed an 
ordinary play to determine itself into 


a long around-the-end run and touch- 
down, rather than through any increased 
life in Princeton's play. Up to this 
point Harvard, while playing a hard 
game, certainly had the appearance of 
a lack of belief in her own ability to 
win, and the look of a team that thinks 
the limit is to prevent the opponents 
from scoring. Hence, no one was 
greatly surprised at the fact, which be- 
came evident immediately after Prince- 
ton had broken the ice by scoring, that 
Harvard’s team was much weaker. and 
had lost hope. Princeton speedily 
forced them down into their goal, and 
scored again on a blocked kick. As 
both the touch-downs were converted 
into goals, the score at the end was, 
Princeton, 12; Harvard, o. The im- 
pression gained by watching this game 
was, that Princeton would rely upon a 
kicking game until opportunity offered, 
within a reasonable scoring distance, for 
a spurt of running play to carry them 
over. Harvard seemed to be watching 
the other team more than carrying on 
an aggressive campaign of their own. 

Hence most of the football world 
reached the conclusion that, as long as 
Baird met with no accident between that 
time and the Yale game, his superiority 
as a punter and drop-kicker would give 
Princeton a decided advantage. In L. 
Hinkey, Yale was not believed to have 
the man to make up for this kicking 
of Baird. As far as Harvard’s chances 
with Pennsylvania were concerned, Har- 
vard’s showing made against Prince- 
ton led to the belief that her defense 
would make scoring slow for the Phila- 
delphians, but that Harvard would not 
on their part gain greatly, save on 
Pennsylvania’s errors and fumbling, 
both of which were expected to play a 
considerable part in the final result. 

In the games played by Yale and 
Pennsylvania with other teams between 
this date and their final matches, there 
was nothing of moment to alter the 
opinion. Yale had difficulty in almost 
every match, and was perceptibly at a 
loss in defensive work. Pennsylvania 
began to steady down, but was still 
guilty of some atrocious fumbling when- 
ever she undertook to execute certain 
of her most effective plays. 

The day of the Princeton-Yale game 
was unfortunately a sloppy one. A 
drizzling rain set in, which, while not 
materially affecting the result, rendered 
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the pleasure of the spectators consider- 
ably less, especially in their going out 
to the grounds. Not much rain fell dur- 
ing the game, and neither side seemed 
to be troubled to any extent in handling 
the ball. The first score of the game 
was one of the greatest surprises of the 
day or season. When Princeton passed 
the ball back to Baird for a kick the 
trouble began, for, by a special forma- 
tion and method, the Yale team got 
their men past Princeton’s defense, and, 
after preventing Baird’s kick the first 
two times, blocked one and went over 
the goal with it for a touch-down. Then 
followed one of the most remarkable 
instances of good generalship ever ex- 
hibited on a football field. Instead of 
adhering to a kicking game, Princeton 
at once relegated that to a side issue, to 
be occasionally tried, and took up a 
distinctly running game. In this they 
outclassed their opponents, especially in 
defensive work, and at the end of the 
game had run up a score of 24 to 6. 

The Pennsylvania-Harvard game was 
also remarkable in its way, for it illus- 
trated the same point, namely, that 
when it came to a question of win or 
lose in a big match, the team that could 
most everlastingly smash the opposing 
line would eventually score the most. 
The University of Pennsylvania won on 
her “guards back” play, by which she 
crowded Harvard back, step by step, to 
final defeat. 

Of the teams, who have played good 
football outside Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Harvard and Yale, Lafayette deserves 
the first place. Brown is probably next, 
as her average game was good, and in 
her match with the Indians she showed 
of how great value versatility is and 
what it can do forateam. Dartmouth 
kept well above her two league mates 
Williams and Amherst; while West 
Point held her position as a good match 
for, though not the equal of, Princeton 
and Yale. Cornell seemed to go “off 
her feet,” if the expression can be 
permitted, in the earlier games, being 


fairly swamped by Princeton, but in the 
final game with Pennsylvania, showed 
what she had lacked before, scoring 
ability. The Carlisle Indians have al- 
ready been spoken of. Annapolis, Wes- 
leyan, Lehigh and Trinity turned out 
good teams. 

In the Middle West, Wisconsin, North- 
western, Michigan and Chicago univer- 
sities played first-class football at one 
time or another of their season. The 
teams seemed variable, and the scores 
bear witness to this fact. For instance, 
on October 24th, Northwestern defeated 
Chicago, 46 to 6; and on November 14th, 
Chicago defeated Northwestern, 18 to 6. 
Chicago’s improvement was marked 
toward the end of the season, and her 
indoor match with Michigan, in whicha 
drop-kick of some forty yards by 
Herschberger figured prominently, was 
very interesting, and finally resulted in 
a victory by a score of 7 to 6. 

In the South, the University of Vir- 
ginia played up-to-date football. On 
the Pacific coast Stanford was easily 
first, administering to the University of 
California a most crushing defeat. 

Among the athletic clubs, in the East, 
the Boston Athletic Association defeat- 
ed Harvard, but were in turn beaten by 
the Chicago Athletic Association. Or- 
ange and Elizabeth turned out two 
teams of veterans—many of them old 
college players—and fought two games 
without decisive results, both being ties. 
Denver and Butte maintained teams, 
and on the coast the Olympic Athletic 
Club and Reliance were matched, with 
the honors in favor of the former. 

The athletic club team has become so 
powerful that no cellege team can be 
safely reckoned on to win against it, 
without the best men and best work. 

Not only athletic club teams, but all 
the younger and smaller teams are 
stepping forward rapidly in the sport, 
and the days of one-sided matches are 
disappearing. Scores may at times be 
large, but the knowledge is far more 
equally divided. 





N. B.—In the November issue, Mr. Camp’s Forecast of the Coming Season will be published. 





Photo by Dr. E. E. King, Pres. Toronto Camera Club. 


























FOUR DAYS ON THE PRAIRIE. 


By Ed. W. Sandys. 





OT many weeks ago, I 
N received a letter from 
a right good citizen of 
Winnipeg, , Mani- 
toba. The writer 
of the letter and 
the writer of this 
s"", sketch have enjoyed 
we, » ° many pleasant days to- 
gether upon the broad, 
brown plains of the 
Northwest ; and a few 
lines in the letter re- 
called some enjoyable 
experiences of a shoot- 
ing trip, and also that 
most reproachful of 
things—a broken promise. My corre- 
spondent extended to me a hearty in- 
vitation to join him at earliest conven- 
ience, and then wound up as follows: 
“ By the way, what has happened to that 
promised yarn about Whitewater? Why 
the deuce don’t you print it? Believe 
you’ve forgotten all about it!” 

Have I forgotten it? The reader may 
decide, for here’s the yarn with the no- 
table features drawn as truly as a pen of 
sadly limited power can portray them. 

I had been shooting in Manitoba and 
farther west for some time, when some 
unexpected business demanded my pres- 
ence in the hospitable “ Peg ” —as Win- 
nipeg City is generally termed. 

The season was well advanced, and 
the sharp sarcasm of a northern climate 
made itself felt between suns. Most of 
the grouse had “ packed,” and the few 
scattered coveys were so wild that little 
or nothing could be done with them, ex- 
cept on unusually warm days. Luckily 
the pressing business was got through 
with in a couple of days, and I was just 
beginning to study a fascinating mental 
picture of the big woods of eastern 
Manitoba and “ creeping ” moose, when 
my friend G—— loomed up and changed 
my plans entirely. 

He pointed out the facts that “track- 
ing snow” was weeks distant, that the 
moose would keep well enough, but that 
crane, geese and duck would begin to 
move southward within a few days and 
that we had just time enough for a final 
trial at thém before the shooting ended. 


He vowed that he would start next day 
if I said so, and that I was “no good” 
if I did not join him. In hisown words 
there were “slathers of geese and duck 
at Whitewater lake ;” so it ended, as it 
usually does end, with a promise from 
me to put in three or four days at White- 
water. He said that two, or possibly 
three, good fellows would surely join us 
for a day; so a list of necessaries was 
hurriedly scribbled, and we separated 
with the understanding that we would 
meet at the train the following day. 

We required no tent, for there was a 
small “shack” in good repair within a 
couple of hundred yards of the lake. 
The key of this, G—— had secured 
from the owner. The “shack ” contained 
rough bunks, a cooking-stove with need- 
ful outfit, a table, a couple of chairs, and 
enough crockery, tinware, knives and 
forks, etc., for a party of six, so all we 
had to bother about was food, blankets 
and ammunition. 

Whitewater Lakeis a large, shallow 
body of very dirty water lying idly in 
the southwestern part of the Province of 
Manitoba and but a short distance north 
of the International line. The sur- 
rounding country is thinly settled, and 
is practically unbroken prairie, as it has 
been for unknown ages. At present 
the district is better for shooting than 
for anything else; and if the sportsman’s 
arrival is timed aright, he will see such 
rafts of fowl as he never saw in his life 
before, unless he has caught the fuli 
autumn flight in North Dakota, directly 
to the southward. 

When I got my groceries down to the 
depot a few minutes before train-time 
next day, I found G— waiting for me 
beside his supplies, and ere long we 
were rolling westward with the “Peg” 
sinking slowly into its sea of grass far 
behind. We filled our pipes and made 
ourselves as comfortable as is possible 
in an ordinary smoking-car, and lounged 
in cheerful idleness, enjoying the com- 
forting feeling that we were off for a 
shoot, and that nothing had been for- 
gotten. 

In time a big, burly figure entered 
the car, and G-— exclaimed, “By 
George! here’s F—-; he’s one of the 
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fellows who are going to join us.” It 
took very few seconds for us to be in- 
troduced, and after the good old honest 
grasp, learned on a pistol-grip, had been 
given, we formed athree-cornered party 
and began to talk gun and dog. 

F— proved a very pleasant fellow, 
and after he had explained that he was 
then on business, but intended joining 
us later, we drifted into a discussion of 
the methods of goose-shooting and of 
the best weapons for that purpose. It 
turned out to be a ¢hree-cornered argu- 
ment indeed. G—swore by a fine ten- 
gauge, which was famous for pulling 
‘em down at long range, while F—— was 
inclined to be mysterious, and hinted 
that G—— didn’t know much about any 
subject, and nothing at all about guns 
for geese. 

They were old friends, these two, and 
as they warmed to their work it was 
very funny, for they handled each other 
without gloves, and all unintentionally 
cast many refreshing side-lights upon 
their previous experiences. 

After a while F whispered to me 
“Don’t let on; I’ve got anew gun, and 
I'll call him presently.” Then they 
went at it again, hammer and tongs, as 
enthusiastic Nimrods will. Chaff and 
argument grew louder and louder, till 
the fun was at its height, and two other 
travelers changed their seats for posi- 
tions nearer tothe seat of war. 

G claimed that his gun was big 
enough and heavy enough to kill any- 
thing in North America. F— retorted 
that G—— didn’t know what he was 
talking about, and that his (F——’s) gun 
was the heavier and better for geese. 
Then the climaxcame. G-—— defiantly 
shouted that F—— didn’t know the 
weight of his own gun, and added: 
“T’ve shot that old muzzle-heavy gas- 
pipe of yours—it’s a nine-pound, ten- 
gauge; mine’s a half-pound heavier ; 
and yours never made a clean kill in its 
miserable life—except when I fired it.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this, and 
G—- glared triumphantly at his rival, 
who merely remarked : 

“Well, my gun’s aboard this train ; 
I’ll show down side by side, and if my 
gun’s not bigger and heavier than yours, 
I’ll just lose one dollar.” 

The dollars were promptly placed in 
my hands, and F-— went into the next 
car to get his gun, while G—— tugged 
at his gun-case and chuckled out, “ I've 
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snagged him this time. 
gun last time I had it.” 

When F came back we were all try- 
ing not to grin before the tableau, but I 
noticed that he carried a brand-new and 
most peculiar looking leather case, which 
he slipped into the seat behind me. 
Meantime, G had put his gun to- 
gether, and held it up, saying: “There 
she is. Bring on your gun. But I don’t 
know how you'll weigh them.” 

F replied: ‘Let the stakeholder 
heft both, and if he doesn’t say that my 


I weighed his 











gun is the bigger and the heavier you 





win the money; if he does, I win. Are 
you satisfied ?” 
This was agreed to, and I took G ’s 


gun. It was avery handsome weapon, 
and apparently weighed what was 
claimed for it, nine and one-half pounds. 
Then F opened his case and fumbled 
behind the seat for a moment, and the 
next instant every man in the party, ex- 
cept one, was choking with laughter. 

A gun! Ye gods, such a gun! A 
great, single-barrel—a four-gauge, with 
metal enough in its clumsy shape to 
make a goodly cannon; and in one hand 
F grasped a loaded shell that looked 
as big as a pint bottle. 

G—stared at the thing in a dazed sort 
of way, and finally acknowledged that 
there was no need to even guess the size 
and weight of such a piece; so I handed 
the winner his brace of dollars. Then 
followed an examination of the four- 
gauge, and many explanations from 
F as to how and why and whence 
he had obtained it. He claimed that he 
had always failed at geese; had first 
tried a good “twelve,” then had ex- 
changed it for his nine-pound “ten,” 
with no better results, and at last had 
solved the problem and discovered that 
only the great single-barrel would prop- 
erly do the work. 

All the others agreed with him, but 
presently he noticed that I said nothing 
favorable of his new purchase, so he de- 
manded the reason. I hauled out asmall, 
much battered leather case, and pro- 
duced the oft-tried seven and one-half 
pound, twelve-gauge hammerless, and 
remarked: ‘“There’s my reason. A 
‘four,’ in my opinion, should never be 
built, and a ‘ten,’ while excellent for 
those who fancy that size, never seemed 
to suit me or to do any better execution 
than this little ’un.” 

They tried not to laugh, and certainly 
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the “twelve” looked like a mere toy be- 
side the “ four ;” and I knew well enough 
that the party was firmly convinced that 
I was, to say the least, a trifle “ off” 
where guns were concerned, Another 
argument soon started, and before F—— 
left us I had been reviled and made fun 
of, and had also declared flatly that not 
one gun of the party would kill more or 
kill cleaner than the “twelve” when the 
test came. Upon this discussion of guns 
a deal of fun hinged later. 

The afternoon was well advanced 
when our train reached the terminus, 
from which point we had to drive about 
ten miles to our “shack.” G—— founda 
man with a team and light wagon who 
was willing to take us, and we were 
soon making fair time over an excellent 
trail. While placing our “duffle” in the 
wagon, I had noticed the muzzle end of 
a duck gun-stocking protruding from 
G ’s roll of blankets, and asked him 
what he had in it. 

“That’s the ‘thirty-two,’” he replied, 
and one of the best little rifles I ever 
saw. I brought her along, in case we 
chance to see a few belated crane. 
They’re very shy, and you need a rifle 
to do anything with them, especially the 
big white fellows.” 

We rolled steadily along the smooth 
trail, which curved like a black snake 
amid the short, brown grass. Now and 
then we saw a pack of grouse flush 
far ahead and whiz away to quieter 
haunts. 

Creamy-furred gophers nervously 
flicked their tails and scuttled into the 
grass beside us. Others sat bolt upright 
above their burrows, their bullet heads 
and round bodies in the grass seeming 
often to be the heads and necks of 
crouching “chickens.” Now and then 
a harrier beat to and fro on broad pin- 
ions, and once a lank coyote trotted to 
the crest of a small mound, where he 
waited, asG—— exclaimed, “J ust zof long 
enough ” to hear from the “ thirty-two.” 

The drive, taken as a whole, was pleas- 
ant, though the limitless, billowy reaches 
of grass put forth no claims to scenic 
beauty. At last, when the purplish haze 
of evening began to thicken the atmos- 
phere, G—— exclaimed : “ Yonder’s the 
lake,” and I got my first glimpse of 
Whitewater. 

A moment later I happened to turn 
my head, and far away, sharply outlined 
against the coppery tone of the grass, 
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I saw two white objects which looked 
like a couple of feeding sheep. 

“Say, G—,” Iexclaimed, “ unless I’m 
very much mistaken, yonder are your 
friends, the cranes.” 

He gave one sharp look, and at once 
all was excitement, for the white shapes 
were surely great white birds, and either 
of us would have cheerfully bartered a 
morning’s shooting for one fair chance 
at such prizes. 

The great white crane is a grand, 
stately fellow, clean-cut and shapely 
from the points of his dagger-like man- 
dibles to the ends of his slim black toes. 
When standing erect his lean head 
towers above the grass nearly to the 
height of an average-sized man, and his 
keen eye can range over leagues of 
prairie for approaching foe. Garbed in 
plumage pure as new-fallen snow, with 
extraordinarily long, slender, shiny, 
black legs and with the gracefui line of 
his back ending in a cascade of lovely, 
curling white plumes, he always reminds 
me of the powdered, belaced, much- 
coat-tailed, spider-legged gallant of the 
old French school. And Grus americana 
is surely a gallant gentleman and a dig- 
nified withal; and can he not, like his 
relative, ashen-hued Grus canadensis, 
dance the minuet and dance it as it 
should be danced ? 

Speaking of these two cranes, I have 
heard a shrewd old naturalist claim that 
science will one day find out that G. 
americana and G. canadensis should 
be annexed; that the sand-hills are 
young birds of the white species. I 
have noticed quite as marked differences 
between young and fully developed 
specimens of the bald eagle and the 
gulls of the great lakes. Cranes are 
long-lived and slow to mature, and, 
while I do not dare assert that the two 
varieties are really the same bird, it 
may possibly be that my old friend 
knows what he talks about. At all 
events he has had many opportunities 
for studying the birds. 

But away over the tan-colored level 
shone our two white shapes, and a coun- 
cil of war decided that G should at- 
tempt to stalk them with the rifle; I 
should hide where we were, while the 
wagon moved on toward the shack. We 
gave the team a long start ; then G—— 
circled far away and attempted the dif- 
ficult feat of creeping within rifle-range. 
If he failed in this there was still a 
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chance that the birds would fly in 
my direction, sc I flattened out and 
waited. 

The shadows thickened as the mo- 
ments passed, till at last it became so 
dark that even the microscopic eye of a 
crane could hardly detect me if I sat up. 
I could see no sign of the game, and had 
about made up my mind to get on my 
feet when I heard the crack of the rifle, 
and answering it from the blue obscu- 
rity above and in front of me came a 
hoarse, guttural “ Korr-r-root.” 

A twin white cloud, like two yachts 
with all sails set, drifted dawn on me. 
In the uncertain light they might and 
might not be too far above, so I aimed 
about twelve feet ahead and let the 
goose-loads go. Following the second 
report my ear caught the “prut” of shot 
against firm feathers followed by asharp 
croak, but I heard no whishing through 
the air and no thud upon the ground, 
for the white squadron sailed steadily 
on into the blue whence. 

From the lower dusk came a voice, 
“T heard it hit one. Old man, if you’d 
only had the ‘four’ or my ‘ten’ you’d 
have downed him,” which, of course, 
was adding insult to disappointment, 
and was not true at all. 

As we walked the trail we heard the 
rattle of the wagon returning, and 
presently our driver pulled up and in- 
formed us that he had left all our traps 
by the shack. We lit matches and 
made sure that he had overlooked noth- 
ing; then we arranged with him about 
coming out for us three days later, and 
bade him good-night. 

We found the shack in good condi- 
tion, and within two hours we had 
stowed everything ship-shape and had 
our suppers. The stove was a good 
one, and behind it was a tidy pile of 
light wood, above which was a piece of 
brown paper tacked to the wall. On 
this was written with charcoal: “ Clean 
up when you're through, and leave a pile 
of dry wood. It rains in this country. 
Ly order.” This, of course, we were 
quite prepared to obey. 

When we had cleared our table and 
tidied up, G— proposed that we go 
outside for a smoke, and added that the 
weather was going to improve. The 
air certainly had a trace of warmth 
which it had not known during the three 
previous nights, and we guessed that a 
week of warm weather might follow. 
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This would be all the better for our 
chances at crane. 

The ground and grass were as dry as: 
bones and we lounged in comfort, gaz- 
ing at the waveless waste of water 
which spread vaguely indistinct in the: 
curious gray night of the North. The 
light seemed almost good enough to 
shoot by, and yet the eye could not dis- 
tinguish even the outlines of a bed of 
reeds only afew yards away. But we 
had ears to hear, and we heard many 
sounds that thrilled like sweetest music. 
In time there came a hiss of wings from 
the gloom overhead, that increased as: 
moments passed, till the entire upper 
air seemed to be filled with hurrying 
fowl. Whiz—huz—whew—whiz—wings 
incessant were beating restlessly to and 
fro, swift bodies hissed through the 
air, and from the lake came a confused 
clamor of cries. Splash—plump—splash 
—whish—we could hear fowl striking 
the water, while an endless clattering 
hinted that rare fun was going on out 
there in the dark. Suddenly, from di- 
rectly overhead, sounded a heavy beat- 
ing of broad pinions—wiff—wift—wiff. 
Then a ringing call dropped like a rock 
down through the night: “A—runk— 
onk—ar-r-runk !” 

“Hist! D’ye hear that ?>—Canadas!” 
Big, gray fellows they surely were, 
though we saw them not. Flock after 
flock, battalion after battalion, swung 
o’erhead, till the air quivered with their 
joyous calls and exchange of greetings. 
Then another sound was heard: “ Ha 











ah — hah! ha—ah—hah! ha—ah— 
haha!” 
“What’s that, G——; laughing geese ?’” 


“Yes, and there’sa thousand of them.” 

When we decided to turn in, the storm 
of fowl voices was at its height, geese 
and duck doing their best to swell our 
serenade. 

We were out again before daylight, 
and with sunrise came the explanation: 
of the night’s demonstration. Geese 
and duck everywhere in great rafts: 
stately, dusky - looking “Canadas” ; 
foamy breakers of snow-white “ wavies,” 
slate-colored phalanxes of “laughers,’” 
all preening and splashing, preparing 
toilettes for the morning flight tothe 
feeding-grounds on distant stubbles, 

A swift line of duck sped past us, fly- 
ing low over the water. I watched them 
until they pitched beside a big flock 
floating-some distance up the lake. A 
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sheen of silvery bodies and rows of 
stiffly-straight necks, to which long 
heads appeared to be joined at right 
angles, told’ me that the fowl were the 
famous canvasbacks—alas! no better 
than other duck while on the northern 
waters. 

We waited until the geese left the 
lake in long, heavy-winged strings, for 
the first thing necessary was to find 
out the line of flight. Some went east, 
some west, and an army of them bore 
off to the southward, passing above 
ssome of the best cover about the lake. 
They would surely return that way, as 
there was no wind, and we decided to 
ibe ready for them in good season. 
‘There was no call for haste, as we knew 
that at least three hours would elapse 
before the first flock came back from 
feeding. 

Breakfast was attended to, and after 
that we took guns and shells and sallied 
forth. In addition to heavy shells for 
geese, I had a half dozen which had 
been loaded for “chicken.” We had 
but left the shack when G—— pointed 
to a stack of wild hay some two hun- 
dred yards distant, and asked: “Are 
those grouse on top of the stack?” I 
looked, and saw a brace of sharp-tails 
sunning themselves. 

G was for going back for the rifle 
and trying them from the shack door, 
but the chance was hardly worth the 
trouble. Our route would take us 
within shot of the stack, though we 
never expected the grouse to remain 
on it till we were near enough to secure 
them. Toour surprise the birds showed 
no uneasiness when we had approached 
within one hundred yards. I edged a 
few paces nearer, but they seemed per- 
fectly unconcerned. Then the possi- 
bility of a shot was so attractive that 
I changed the heavy goose-shells for 
lighter ones, and again advanced. 

The grouse ruffled their heads and 
cocked their tails and strutted about, 
but showed no real fear, and the upshot 
of it was that they allowed me to walk 
within thirty yards of them. I did not 
want to get closer, so I held the gun 
ready and shouted at the birds. Still 
they refused to take wing, and I heard 
‘G—— call out, “ Bet you don’t make a 
double !” 

Foolishly, I turned to look at him, 
and at that instant the birds were up 
and off like bullets. The first barrel 





killed dead, but I made a muddle of the 
second, and failed to drop the bird; 
I raked a handful of feathers out of it. 

The grouse did not go far before 
pitching in some tall weeds, and as I 
did not know how badly it might be 
wounded, I concluded to follow and try 
to walk it up. As I neared the spot 
where I had marked it down, the bird 
rose slowly and offered a chance too 
easy to muff. I took my time and tum- 
bled the grouse perhaps fifty yards 
away in another clump of weeds. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
the shot, but a remarkably strong cli- 
max followed. I saw some feathers 
clinging to the weeds about where the 
bird fell, but for a moment or two I 
couldn’t find my game. As I searched, 
a low, growling noise drew my atten- 
tion to a small, open spot of ground 
about five yards away. Something was 
struggling in the grass, and lo! there 
was my grouse in the grip of three big 
skunks, which were wickedly growling 
and vainly striving to pull the prey in 
three different directions. 

I watched them for a moment until 
they worked round so that their heads 
were in range ; then I blew them yards 
into the grass with a charge of goose- 
shot. They struggled a bit and, skunk- 
fashion, raised a protest which should 
have made the heavens weep. 

The bird was gamier than any grouse 
I ever have seen. Just for a joke, I 
picked it up by one toe and carried it to 
G When I got near him he began 
to guy me about shooting birds on the 
ground, so I tossed the grouse at him 
and remarked, “ Look at that, and you'll 
learn why I shot it on the ground.” He 
caught the bird with one hand, and the 
next instant caught something else! 
There was a swish, as of a dead bird 
hurled violently into space, and there 
were some sulphurous remarks which 
would rip the covers off Ourine if in- 
cluded in this article. Time and time 
again that morning I saw G rubbing 
his hand in the soft, black earth; and 
once his eyes flashed angrily when, after 
he had pulled down a goose from a tre- 
mendous height and triumphantly que- 
ried, “How about big guns, now?” I 
replied, “ Verily, in thy strong right 
hand the piece performs wonders.” 

When we reached our chosen stands, 
we found plenty of cover close to the 
water, and for a time we devoted our 
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attention to the duck. Where we were 
the lake narrowed considerably, and 
occasionally a string of canvasback 
whizzed by within range. We knocked 
over about a dozen birds in all, among 
which were a couple of gadwall, but the 
fun was not very lively. At last G 
exclaimed, “ Here they come; let’s get 
to cover,” and we scrambled to a fringe 
of weeds crowning a low ridge. 

And they did come! Honking, gab- 
bling, laughing, Canadas, “ wavies,” and 
“laughers”’ sped on in grand procession 
to the water. The trouble was that 
they came too fast. Half-a-dozen flocks 
would be in range at once, and in con- 
sequence the flight lasted but a short 
time. Had the fowl, as they frequently 
do, straggled back in well-separated 
flocks, our score would, perhaps, have 
totaled four times what it actually did. 
As it was, while probably three thou- 
sand geese passed above and upon either 
side of our stands, only thirteen fell 
though very few shots failed. Sad to 
say, of these the little gun had secured 
the odd. 

Getting the geese and duck to the 
shack was no light task. I tied my lot 
in one big bunch and packed it home, 
after several halts, during which I al- 
most regretted that most of my dead 
were big Canadas. G tied his in 
pairs, and with two pairs slung to his 
gun and a bunch of geese and duck 
half-dragged by his left hand, managed 
to get along comfortably. 

About mid-afternoon the fowl again 
left the lake for their feeding-grounds, 
and as we now knew the air-paths they 
followed, we got a few during the out- 
flight. They came back at dusk, and 
we awaited them with confidence that 
big scores would surely be made. In 
this we were disappointed, for the fowl 
acted as they had done in the early 
morning and trooped back in too close 
order for a heavy bag—indeed we drop- 
ped only nine birds in all. This time 
the big gun had the odd, andG was 
proportionately happy. 

Next morning dawned fine and warm, 
and we were at the stands in good time. 
Luck favored the little gun, for it tum- 
bled a couple of “ wavies,” a “laugher” 
and a Canada from outgoing flocks, 
while G—— dropped only one “laugher,” 
and that one was so fat that it split 
almost in halves when it struck the 
ground. The birds had evidently be- 
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come alarmed by our fusillade, for when 
they returned to the lake about 10 
o’clock, they flew too high for us to do 
anything with them. After this failure 
we had a discussion as to whether it 
would be better to try a new point on 
the lake for the afternoon, or to give the 
geese a rest until our expected friends 
joined us. We fancied that the three 
promised guns would turn up before 
nightfall, and so finally concluded to de- 
vote the remainder of the day to ob- 
servations. 

After dinner we tramped toward the 
northern end of Whitewater, intent upon 
locating a “flight” that would give all 
the gunsa chance in case the boys joined 
us before dusk. About 3 o’clock we 
found a grassy ridge which marked the 
ancient shore of the lake, though the 
water had receded fully 200 yards from 
its old-time mark. This ridge com- 
manded a full view of the lake and also 
of a considerable expanse of prairie in- 
land. A ribbon of dead grass, standing 
a couple of feet high, marked the crest 
of the ridge, and just at the lake side of 
the grass we concluded to lie down and 
enjoy a sun-bath and at the same time 
to keep an eye on the water. For a 
wonder, we did not smoke or talk for 
perhaps half an hour, and this led to an 
interesting tableau. 

I suspect that we were both napping, 
when we suddenly heard a soft thump- 
thump upon the ground and a rustling 
in the grass. We looked at each other; 
then rose, silently as fog, and peered 
about. The strip of tall grass was not 
more than twenty feet broad where we 
were, and about the center of it we saw 
a reddish, bushy tail, tipped with white, 
waving to and fro. Our eyes met and 
our lips shaped, without uttering a 
sound, for the word “fox.” It wasa big 
dog fox hunting mice, and, though barely 
ten feet from us, he never dreamed of 
our presence. As we looked he bounded 
above the grass, with his back to us, 
and descending, pitched upon his four 
paws, evidently trying to pin some 
creeping mouse by the sound of its 
movements in the cover. 

Once more his brush waved proudly, 
then again he bounded and again he 
failed to locate his quarry. We were 
choking with suppressed laughter, but 
stood erect with guns ready. A third 
time he rose above the grass, and as he 
leaped he turned soas to face us directly 
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Ye gods! It did our hearts good to see 
the expression which flashed over his 
crafty phiz as he found himself almost 
within touch of his direst foes. His 
white fangs showed in a terrified grin, 
his eyes almost popped from their 
sockets, and he seemed to surge back- 
ward while still in the air. An instant 
later a ten-foot streak of crazy speed, 
trimmed with red fur, was hurling itself 
over the plain for cover. Thirty yards 
away he turned a somersault like a rab- 
bit, whimpered and died, raked through 
and through by a charge of goose-shot 
from G ’s big “ten.” 

We could hardly skin him for laugh- 
ing, and I suppose if G and I met to- 
morrow the first query from one or other 
‘would be, “ Do you remember that fox ?” 
Surely, member of his cunning race 
ne’er got himself into sorer strait by 
carelessness, but I presume that his ex- 
cuse would have been Selkirk’s line, 
“T am so unacquainted with man,” 

We waited till almost dusk for our 
friends but saw no sign of them, and final- 
ly concluded that they might not turn up 
before next day. The delay made us 
late in reaching our stands, but while 
‘we only caught about half the flight, the 
fowl came in slowly and we had all the 
birds we could stagger under when the 
shooting ended. As we toiled toward 
the shack a light flashed brightly from 
its one window, and we heard a hearty 
voice shout : 

“ By George, boys, they’ve had shoot- 
ing. Here’s a whole raft of geese hang- 
ing up.” 

Evidently our friends had arrived, so 
Isent a ringing “wah-honk” to tell 
them of our whereabouts, In brief time 
two of them met us and gladly divided 
the burdens of geese, big F—— ex- 
claiming : “Gad! these ave screamers. 
Why, you must have ’bout fifty all told.” 

Many were the pranks played in the 
little shack that night, loud was the 
laughter, and keen was the anticipation 
for the morrow. One of the new men 
had with him a beautiful little coal- 
black cocker spaniel, one of the best 
specimens of the breed then in the 
Northwest. The presence of this beauti- 
ful creature naturally turned the conver- 
sation to kennel matters, and from dogs 
it as naturally drifted to guns. F 
had brought his fearful new four-gauge, 
and again arose the red-hot argument of 
big guns versus smallones. In reply to 











concentrated attacks I could only urge 
that, though G—— was the better shot, 
and had the heavier gun, yet I and the 
twelve-gauge had certainly accounted 
for more than half the geese. G— 
said: “ He’s a devil for geese. I don’t 
know how he does it, but he seems to 
pull ’*em down from ’most anywhere. 
He killed two Canadas stone-dead, after 
I had hit ’em both and failed to stop 
them, as I thought, because the distance 
was too great.” 

“Wait till I get you out to-morrow,” 
exclaimed F .“T'll get the four-gauge 
going and show you what’s what!” 

“Yes; just wait till morning,” cho- 
rused all but G “We'll show you 
something you never saw in your life 
before !” 

G ’s last remark before we turned 
in was : “ Well, boys, I don’t know about 
the big and little guns; you see I’ve 
done had experience, but, as you say, 
you'll show us in the morning.” They 
did—right well they did! 

The newcomers slept badly, and had us 
routed outat graydawn. Breakfast was 
soon despatched, and we started for our 
stands. The man with the black cocker 
would not listen to a warning to leave 
his pet locked up in the shack. 

“That dog will ruin your chance,” I 
said ; “ geese will spot that black coat 
for three miles in this faded grass.” 

“ Never you mind,” he replied ; “ I’m 
running my end of this shoot. Where 
I go she goes!” 

Nor would he accept advice about the 
best spot for him to hide in, preferring 
to go off alone toa considerable distance 
from our positions. To this we read- 
ily agreed on account of the too restless 
and too conspicuous cocker. 

Big F—— came to me, saying: “I 
want next stand to yours. You’ve been 
outgeneraling G with these geese, 
not outshooting him. All I ask is to be 
‘longside you, and I’ll show you what a 
big gun can do.” 

The good-natured défi was, of course, 
promptly accepted, and we were soon 
in our stands. G was on the ex- 
treme left, the third new man, W——, 
was next, then my stand, and on the 
right of it the terrible four-gauge. The 
stands were about fifty yards apart. A 
strong wind blew directly from us to the 
lake, and we knewthat the geese would 
fly low and slow in beating inland 
against it. 
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In tire a faint clamor, almost lost in 
the wind, warned us to lie low, and 
a moment later a string of Canadas 
labored just above the cover in which 
W—— was crouched. “He could grab 
one by the leg if he was smart,” I mut- 
tered to myself as I peered through the 
grass. He hadn't expected them quite 
so soon, nor nearly so close (they were 
not ten feet above him), and they rat- 
tled him. He rose to his knees, and 
fired slap-bang at the leaders; and in 
his haste missed clean. The following 
line swept slightly to one side—they 
had no time to get far away. Their 
swerve brought them nearer to me, and 
I yelled to W—, “Shoot ’em, or grab 
’em!” then pulled ona pair that offered 
the easiest kind of a chance. I got 
them both, then shoved in another shell 
and dropped the hindmost bird of the 
string not twenty-five yards away. 

Any lively shot should have grassed 
four birds, but I lost time watching 
W——. It seemed strange that he had 
not fired again, as he was a quick man 
with a gun, but he madeno sign. Soon 
flock after flock passed directly over 
him, none more than thirty yards above 
the grass. He had in all at least fifteen 
almost unmissable chances, yet his big 
ten-gauge remained dumb. A terrible 
suspicion that he had shot himself 
flashed through my mind, but I could 
see him crouching there apparently 
tinkering with something. At last a 
“laugher,” with its pink feet hanging 
almost within reach of his hand, flapped 
above the cover, and as it marked him 
its voice sounded “ Ha-ah-ah-ha-ha-ha- 
ah!” W leaped to his feet, threw 
his gun into the grass, and roared 
“D—n you, if I had a rock I’d make 
you laugh!” 

He didn’t have the rock, but he made 
me gurgle and splutter till I could 
hardly see. As I watched him wonder- 
ingly, he pointed toward the lake in my 
direction, then dived into the grass. 
Glancing toward my right, I marked a 
grand flock of Canadas leaving the lake 
and flying very low ; and out of the tail 
of my eye I saw F—— crawling as fast 
as he could on hands and knees to 
head them off. Thena string of “ wa- 
vies” showed in front of me, and prom- 
ised my first direct chance. When they 
got within about forty yards I stood up 
and turned both barrels loose as they 
bunched and swerved to the left. Two 





fell at once and athird drifted off alone. 
I watched it till it sank into the grass. 
Then a tremendous explosion drew 
my attention to F——. A great cloud 
of smoke was drifting far away, and 
something that whistled “ whew-ee-ee- 
e-whew”’ like a shell hissed through the 
air high over my head. A closer glance 
detected F rolling in the grass, but 
presently he stood upright for an instant, 
then went down again. I made for him 
hotfoot, for I knew well that something 
serious was amiss. 

As I started, I shouted to W: and 
waved to him to come, and ere long we 
both stood over F——. From the way 
he swore I guessed that the damage was 
not so serious. Presently he sat up 
and rubbed his right shoulder ruefully. 
“ Did she kick you, old man?” 

“Kick! ! The arm’s ’most broke. 
Fetch that blank gas-pipe here and let’s 
see what’s wrong with it!” 

I found the four-gauge in the grass, 
and the first glance at it set me to shout- 
ing with laughter. Full eight inches of 
the muzzle end had been blown away! 
It was this, or part of it,I had heard whis- 
tling strange melodies through space. 

“Oho! So, my sportsman of experi- 
ence, you actually allowed the muzzle 
ot your beautiful (?) cannon to pick up 
grass and soil, while you crawled?” 

“Well, I guess that I must have,” he 
drawled out, whereupon W exploded 
afresh. As F could not possibly use 
the big gun any more until it had been 
in the smith’s hands, he took it to the 
shack. W. kept on laughing until I 
suddenly remembered his queer antics 
and asked him why he had allowed hun- 
dreds of geese to pass without a shot. 
He immediately looked sheepish, and at 
last said: “Come and help me find my 
gun; I chucked it into the grass, some- 
where. I was in too big a hurry to get 
heropen,and I bent orbroke something.” 

This was interesting, and proved true 
when we at last found the gun, for it 
refused to close till G—— had taken 
it apart, locks and all, and carefully 
straightened something that had got 
bent by W ’s forcible treatment. 
The accidents ruined the shooting in so 
far as I was concerned. G—— got nine 
good geese, though his stand was almost 
the worst. I saved my half dozen, and 
the man with the spaniel confessed that 
the two chances he might have had were 
spoiled by the dog’s movements. 
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Our team came for us late in the 
afternoon, and the driver agreed to wait 
for all hands till the flight to the lake 
was over. 

Near our stand was a small patch of 
black soil over which fire had run, and 
this prevented a catastrophe. We got 
a few geese, and it had become so dark 
that we could hardly see to shoot, when 
three Canadas passed overhead. Guided 
by the wiff-wiff of their wings, I could 
just make them out, and fired one bar- 
rel. To our surprise a big goose crashed 
down close at hand, and we were ex- 
amining it and talking about what a 
fluky shot had secured it, when G 
made a bound for his gun, exclaiming 
as he did so, “ Black fox—black fox!” 

I grabbed my gun, and leaping to one 
side to escape the smoke from his two 
barrels, just caught a glimpse of a dark 
shape scuttling from the edge of the 
light-tinted grass onto the black, burned 
surface. I was almost savage that I 
was too late, for a black fox is a prize 
indeed, but it was safe on the dark sur- 
face. Had I known all about that fox, 
I would almost have lost a hand rather 
than have drawn trigger against it. I 
heard a faint whimpering, and my heart 
missed one beat. “ My God, old man !! 
the little spaniel!!!” 
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G ground his teeth, and throwing 
down everything darted forward. As 
he went, I heard the confirming clatter 
of the wagon approaching. In a mo- 
ment he had the poor little beast in his 
arms, and, to his credit be it said, he 
actually cried over the shiny black head. 
When the wagon stopped he moaned 
out, “ Boys, I’ve—shot—the—poor—lit- 
tle—dog,” and he sat there on the grass 
with the victim in his lap. 

It was so dark that we could not see 
how badly the cocker was hurt. We 
burned all our matches in a hasty ex- 
amination, and found two big shot in 
the beautiful head, another in a fore- 
leg, and still another in the flank. The 
last we feared most, but time alone 
could tell what it would result in. 
G held the dog in his arms, and 
that drive was one of the most wretched 
experiences I have ever undergone. 
The owner loved the dog as the apple 
of his eye, and we all knew it only 
too well. 

At last we reached the depot, the 
cocker still alive. There we fixed the 
animal as best we could, and it appeared 
to improve. When we reached the 





“Peg,” that black cocker, with a sadly 
swelled head and a big lump on its side, 
frisked quite cheerily out of the car! 





THE AMERICAN-CANADIAN ONE-RATER CONTESTS. 


By John P. Reche. 


‘* Hurrah for you, the wind is up; it 

Bloweth fresh and free ; , 

And every chord, instinct with life, 
Pipes out its fearless glee. 

Big swell the bosomed sails with joy, 
And madly kiss the spray, 

As promptly through the foaming surge 
The yachts both bear away.” 


HEN Motherwell wrote of the 
joys of sailing, there must have 
been in the poet’s mind some 


prophetic insight into what was 
going to happen on Lake St. Louis dur- 


ing a few days in the middle of August 
of the present memorable year of grace. 
Up here in Canada we had all been 
openly hoping for just that sort of a 
breeze; and it was even whispered that 
in the silence and secrecy of the night 
people prayed for a reefing breeze, 
whose kneecaps are more accustomed 
to the ribs of a canoe than the luxuri- 
ous cushions of a fashionable church. 
But they prayed just the same, and the 
right kind of a breeze arrived just on 
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time. and took itself away over the 
mountains again, when it had trans- 
acted its business with neatness and 
despatch. They had called on spirits 
from the vasty deep, and the spirits 
took a holiday for three days and were 
very much in evidence. They did not 
bring along with them that grand roll- 
ing sweep which pulsates leisurely and 
heavily on the salty bosom of old ocean, 
They seemed cranky at being hemmed 
in by the comparatively small limits of 
Lake St. Louis; and so they reincar- 
nated themselves into short, choppy bil- 
lows, whose headgear was a feathery 
plume of white that swirled for a mo- 
ment on the crest, then withered away 
in the depths of greenish gray, to be 
resuscitated an instant afterward. No 
such thing as a continuous magnificent 
roll of waters that thunder on a strand 
like the gallop of heavy cavalry, or 
break over themselves with a sullen 
roar and dissolve in a cloud of vapory 
foam ; no such thing as that, but little 
waves, not majestic ones, apparently 
rendered vicious by their inability to 
conquer other little things like 20- 
footers. 

However, I have nothing to do with 
the winds and the waves, only as they 
impressed me and contributed to my 
personal comfort or otherwise. To be 
technical may be left for the experts. 
A dissertation on the distinct significa- 
tion of buoyancy and buoyantness, for 
instance, would detract from my enjoy- 
ment of the races in much the same 
way as an alarming array of algebraic 
formule, without which no designer 
could possibly hope to make a mark in 
the ship-building world. As Mr. Biddle 
would say—“ It stands to reason that a 
yacht should be so formed as to divide 
and separate the particles or molecules 
of water in the easiest possible manner, 
while at the same time allowing them 
to re-unite quickly, and thus, as it were, 
accelerate the progress of the vessel. It 
is also imperative that the resistance 
forward should be minimized, while 
that at the side, or laterally, must 
be magnified.” That is all very well in 
its way. Mr. Crane, Mr. Duggan, Mr. 
Kittson and a few hundred others under- 
stand these things, but the thousands 
who flocked along the lake shore and 
crowded the steamers just wanted to see 
the international race between G/en- 
cairn IT, and Momo. They took as much 


interest in lateral resistance as a baby 
does in conic sections. They were there 
under the patriotic impulse that Canada 
was the country and that Duggan was 
her prophet. 

‘«Men are the sport of circumstances when 

Circumstances seem the sport of men.” 

—Byron. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
was organized less than ten years ago, 
and on the club rolls of to-day there are 
the names of twenty-one of the found- 
ers. He would have been a bold yachts- 
man at that time who would have pre- 
dicted two consecutive international 
victories within the decade, for the 
fledgling. Fittingly, first among the 
names of the charter members now ap- 
pears that of Mr. G. Herrick Duggan, 
and perhaps that is the secret of it. We 
used to have some good races in those 
days, too, when the old La/u, which was 
said to be a Burgess creation, and looked 
like anything one cared to call her (she 
had been altered so, cut down, built out 
again, and heaven knows what), used to 
show her heels to the best of them at 
times. But that story is out of date now, 
and it is the G/encairn that attracts our 
attention. 

There was a memorable ripple of 
excitement throughout yachting circles 
when it became known last year, that 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club had 
challenged for the Seawanhaka cup. 
Everyone had the utmost confidence in 
Duggan’s building and sailing ability, 
and everybody hoped for the best with 
a sort of forlorn hope; for Canada’s 
previous efforts in international yacht- 
ing had not been of the sort to stimulate 
exuberant confidence, and naturally the 
good people who had not thought the 
matter out were somewhat discouraged. 
They seemed to forget the fact that the 
very nature of our inland waters should 
be especially conducive to a breed of 
small boats, in much the same way as 
all classes and conditions of men are 
forced to adapt themselves to their sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Mr. Duggan had always been an ar- 
dent admirer of the small boat; the 
Seawanhaka club gave.the opportunity, 
and the Canadian designer and sailor 
immediately availed himself of it, with 
what results we all know. Handi- 
capped in some measure by the course 
in Oyster Bay, three straight victories 
over E/ Heirze came upon us startlingly, 
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as well as acceptably. That was the 
beginning of it: and immediately, like 
a true sportsman, Mr. Crane threw 
down the gauntlet. The most amicable 
negotiations were entered into between 
the Seawanhaka and the Royal St. 
Lawrence, with the result that twenty- 
footers were decided on as typical com- 
petitors. 

Never before was such _ interest 
aroused in this part of the country 
over a yacht race; and never, be it 
said to the credit of the R. S. L. Y. C., 
was such spontaneous generosity dis- 
played. Commodore Ross early appre- 
ciated the importance of the turn yacht- 
ing events had taken, and to his good 
judgment may be placed the credit of 
turning. out such excellent boats. The 
Ross series, as it was called, was pri- 
marily intended for boats destined to 
take part in the trial races, and was 
simply a stimulant to build competitors. 
It was to be decided by aggregate 
points, each boat completing a round 
being given points as follows: First 
boat, 8 points ; second, 7 ; third, 6, and 
so on downward to one point. The 
first prize was $250; second, $200; 
third, $150; fourth, $100. A very lib- 
eral arrangement, most people will say; 
at all events one that bore good fruit. 
Considering that these boats cost well 
in the neighborhood of $500, and that 
on Lake St. Louis we had seven of 
them this year, it will be readily seen 
what an impetus Commodore Ross’s 
generosity gave to amateur designers. 

The result was that with perfect con- 
fidence in Mr. Duggan, that gentleman 
had his hands fullin the matter of design- 
ing, while the races in the Ross series de- 
veloped the qualities of the boats in al- 
most every sort of weather, and gave him 
an opportunity, somewhat late in the sea- 
son, of completely mastering the points 
in his own creations. The sum of that 
experience gave to Commodore Ross 
Glencairn I[/., and to Canada a world- 
beater. When it came to the trial races 
there was not the shadow of a doubt as 
to the superiority of Glencairn and her 
right to represent Canada. Mr. Cuth- 
bert of Toronto, who designed La/age, 
and Mr. Kittson, the owner of MWzllie, 
gentlemen who thought their boats 
equal to the best, were among the first 
to proclaim Mr. Duggan’s praises, and so 
Glencairn If. was tuned up for the great 
struggle which began on August 14th. 


For weeks everybody in Montreal had 
been talking yacht, although many 
would have been as much mixed up 
over a balloon-jib or a spinnaker as a 
wasp in a whirlwind. But it was the 
proper thing to talk about, just as it was 
the proper thing to invest in white-duck 
unmentionables, natty caps and care- 
lessly-slung glasses. With that equip- 
ment there was some sort of satisfaction 
in spreading one’s legs far apart in 4 
nautical sort of way, diving hands down 
deep in pockets, and glaring knowingly 
at a cloudless sky through the accumu- 
lated cobwebs that providentially save 
one’s eyesight in the average railway- 
station. That is the way it was while 
waiting for the excursion-train on that 
fine Saturday morning. And if one 
should remark in a somewhat subdued 
and disappointed voice—“ No; this is 
not Glencairn’s day!” the multitude 
wondered when he had got back from 
Delphos, and hung with mouths agape 
and ears alert for further oracular in- 
formation. There were many of us 
that way ; forthe small minority of that 
huge crowd taking the train, who knew 
something, said nothing; and the rest 
of the crowd, who knew nothing, said 
considerable. But it was a good-natured 
gathering at Bonaventure, even if it 
could be analyzed as a cross between 
pandemonium and a deaf and dumb 
asylum. For it was a glorious day; 
everybody had areturn ticket and other 
creature comforts, and not a cloud was 
visible until one tried to grope his way 
through the opaque atmosphere of the 
smoking-cars. 

It would be difficult to forget that first 
day of the races. It was a new thing 
to Montreal, and the royal city was ac- 
cordingly puffed up about it. This by 
way of digression : the schools opened 
a few days before, and one of the ques- 
tions on the examination papers was 
“ Name ten of the leading events during 
Queen Victoria’s reign.” In three dif- 
ferent instances, “G/encairn’s victory 
over Momo, August, 1897,” was sub- 
mitted as one of the answers. This 
digression may be pardoned as simply 
showing what the youngsters thought 
about the matter; and when the rising 
generation get to thinking that way 
there is something in what they are 
thinking about. After that, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that grown-up folk 
should have made frantic rushes for 
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% laborious manner of Mr. Pancks in Bleeding 

. Heart Yard, flying the blue ensign, and 

the people on board did not know the pro- 

prietor was liable to a fine of $2,500 for 

doing the trick. It was like a church 

doctrine that has reference to invin- 

cible ignorance, and only played its 

own little part in the making of a 

yachting holiday. 

And then craft would shoot out 

from all sorts of unexpected 

places. The man acquainted 

with the lake-side for years 

ns * was at a loss to know where 

they all came from ; he had 

never seen so many 
before. 

The top-heavy ex- 
cursion steamers made 
a fine foil for the little 
bits of things that flirt- 
ed round in any sort of 
a breeze, and seemed 
to be able to geta move 
on if the man in charge 
of the stick only had a 

bellows attach- 

ment. The 

a Duchess of 
York was 
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MOMO, the club 
boat, and 
excursion steamers and things, and be- she carried 


a goodly 
company, 
many 


haved as if their salvation depended on 
rustling, ten deep, up a gangway that 

: was intended for only two. 

‘ A good view of the crowd on the 
first day could not be got until 
everybody was comfortably / 
stowed on board, and the 

flotilla began to make its 
way up from Lachine to the 
starting-point above Pointe 
Claire. Then it was such a 
sight as the lake had 
never witnessed 
before. Every: 
thing floatable, 
outside men-of- 
war, was afloat, 
and every bit of 
bunting available 
was hung out 
gaily without any 
regard whatever 
as to the proprie- 
ties. Why, one 
snorty, fussy, little 
steam-launch puff- 
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ed about in the GLENCAIRN II. 
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Americans being among the number, 
while the Dama was at the disposal 
of the officials who had the real work to 
do. The other boats were mere neces- 
sary circumstances. 

Arrived at the starting-point, Lake 
St. Louis never looked better, at least, 
it is not recorded that she did; and 
while we were waiting for the prepara- 
tory signal there was a chance to look 
around, A red-hot morning sun shone 
down and seemed to set the water 
shimmering like silk that had been 
shot, whereof the web was gold 
and the woof ultramarine; and 
below was a substratum of quick- 
silver that imagination turned 
into a mirror of many hues. 
There was not breeze enough to 
awaken a weathercock if he had 
a notion to be drowsy; so we 
lolled lazily on the waters and 
thought that life was good, won- 
dering what a lake in Lotus 
Land might be like. We thought 
of the “Palace of Art” from a 
perilous perch on the hurricane 
deck, and “sat as gods, holding 
no form of creed, but contem- 
plating all.” It wasnot the sort 
of a day to be excited, even if 
excitement had been the correct 
thing just then; and so we list- 
ened to the 
pleasant plash 
of the tiny 
wavelets, as 
they lapped 
lovingly against 
the hull of the 
ponderous craft 
or crept sooth- 
ingly and 
stealthily about 
the sides of the 
little ones. 
They came and 
went as gently 
as a petted kit- 
ten, and seemed to purr out their satis- 
faction in almost imperceptible sounds 
of liquid music. 

A Neapolitan sky qvas never aught 
like this ; feathery bits of clouds flecked 
over the blue, and prosaic little sailing- 
boats, topped with glistening inches of 
canvas, were in perfect consonance with 
the conditions, and came back to us from 
the waters as if one boat were two. 

And the wind—well, there was no 
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wind to speak of, and what there was 
of it was of a peculiar kind. It did not 
seem to come from any particular point 


of the compass; it seemed to come 
straight down from somewhere up 


above, and carried with it a sugges- 
tion that it had interviewed a solar ray 
or two in its travels. It did not blow; 
it came in pulsating zephyrs downward, 
kissed the lips of the lazy waters, gath- 
ered up coolness therefrom, and then 
flew away again—heaven knows where. 
The noises which emanated from the 
perspiring hu- 
mans who lined 
the shores 
reached the ears 
as only a muffled 
buzz of swarm- 
ing bees, and bees 
never swarmed as 
busily. The blue- 
green gold of the 
water merged in- 
to the darker 
green of the land- 
scape, broken by 
little vari-colored 
dots that at a dis- 
tance stood for 
summer residen- 
ces ; and the trees 
nodded whenever 
an excuse for wind 
gave them a 
chance, as if to 
show the visitor a 
welcome from the 
woodlands, as 
well as from the 
waters. Then — 
there was the re- 
port of a gun. 


















‘Peaches a many 
I've ate, but any 
Like this ne’er met 

with before.” 
—Ingoldsby, mod. 


It is not on record that Mr. Duggan 
used these words during the first race ; 
but if he did not, he thought them when 
he saw J/omo gaining on him in each 
round. It was shortly after 11.30 when 
the preparatory signal was given, and it 
was indeed a pretty sight to see both 
boats manceuvering for the line; andthen 
to the surprise of everyone Duggan was 
outjockeyed by Stackpole, and the dainty 
little Yankee flew over the line first. 
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Then a groan of horror went up from 
the crowd on the Duchess of York, as it 
was seen that the race was already lost, 
for Duggan had fouled the stake-boat 
and incidentally stove a hole in the 
Glencairn’s bow. It was a moment of 
intense anguish and excitement, the 
only cool man apparently being Mr. 
Duggan himself The accident gave 
the American considerable advantage, 
for by the time Glencairu had straight- 
ened out J/omo was in the lead and well 
to the windward. The Canadian, how- 
ever, was bound to give them a race for 
their money, even if his foul had dis- 
qualified him; but it was a stern-chase 
from start to finish, and the hopes of all 
Canadians oozed away as they watched 
the J/omo’s gains at every mark, At 
the start there was a suggestion of a 
southeast wind blowing, but about noon 
it freshened up considerably, and it was 
a pretty picture to watch the boats heel 
over to it, the G/encairn standing up a 
little the stiffer of the two. The race 
was to windward and return, and at the 
first mark the J/omo showed a gain of 
two minutes. What a picture it was, 
as spinnakers were set, and both boats 
came dancing along before the wind. 
This was the part of the game that suited 
the American best, and a further gain 
was put to her credit as she finished 
the first round. She was nearly three 
minutes ahead, and as bad luck was 
bound to stay with G/encairn, a patrol 
boat, whose duty it was to keep the 
course clear, did just the opposite, and 
Glencairn was blanketed. If the gentle- 
men in that patrol boat had heard the 
muttered somethings, not loud but deep, 
that were said about them, they would 
wear yachting caps several sizes smaller 
ever afterward. The other two rounds 
were practically a repetition of the first, 
with the exception that in the third on 
the beat to windward G/lencairn made a 
gain of something like half a minute, 
which was lost on the run home. And, 
amid an ear-splitting screaming of hid- 
eously constructed steam-whistles, the 
Momo had won the first race, with four 
minutes and a quarter to spare. 

Then it was that the true sportsman- 
like spirit which animated all connected 
with these races was shown, and was 
echoed by the thousands afloat and 
ashore. Mr. Duggan was among the 
first to congratulate Mr. Crane on his 
victory, and the latter generously re- 
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marked that had Glencairn been dis- 
qualified for fouling, he would not have 
gone over the course alone. A few 
there were who tried to find an excuse 
for the Canadian’s defeat in the damage 
done to Glencazrn’s bow ; but Mr. Dug- 
gan settled that by freely admitting 
that the accident, which was due to the 
jamming of the tiller, in no way affected 
the result of the race. 

And then there were still a few others 
who looked wisely and said with a know- 
all-about-it air, that the Canadian hav- 
ing lost the race by a foul, simply fol- 
lowed J/omo over the course to get a 
line on her and find out her capabilities. 
This was a distinct injustice to Mr. Dug- 
gan, as anybody knows who watched 
the race closely and saw how hard he 
and his crew worked, It is only men- 
tioned here to emphasize the fact that 
there are always afew Lilliputian minds 
loose somewhere, anxious to impart *‘in- 
formation” gratis. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Duggan 
generously declared that the hole in the 
Glencairn did not affect the race, any- 
body who saw her out of the water 
thought differently. At all events, it 
was late next day when she was patched 
up sufficiently to suit the designer. And 
so ended the first race. 

‘To beat the surges under you, 
And ride upon their backs.” — Tempest, 

The next three days were Duggan’s, 
every one. The good people in Mon- 
treal were a little discouraged over the 
first attempt, and as in the city the 
weather in the morning was showery 
with little wind, the number of specta- 
tors on the excursion steamers was 
much reduced. Others little dreamed 
what a magnificent race they were miss- 
ing. Out on Lake St. Louis, that most 
erratic patch of water, a piping breeze 
was blowing, and it seemed to gather 
strength as the time for starting ap- 
proached. The Canadians rubbed their 
hands and chuckled with inward glee, 
for here at last was a real G/lencairu 
day. For all that, itwas not blowing hard 
enough to seriously handicap a boat 
of Momo's qualities, as she had shown 
them in the trials at Oyster Bay; and 
as the course was a triangular one, it 
was reasonable to expect that both boats 
would be on their Sunday-school beha- 
vior. The position of one of the judges’ 
boats and an anchored barge made a 
decided handicap for both yachts. 
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The clever way in which Glencairn was 
handled gave her a marked advantage 
at thestart. The first leg was to wind- 
ward, and the Canadian seemed to like 
the work, and gained on every tack, 
rounding the first mark almost a min- 
ute and three-quarters ahead. In the 
reach to the second buoy M/omo picked 
up 39 seconds. A reefing breeze now 
sprung up, and A/omo took in two, Glen- 
cairn being satisfied with one. The 
challenger did some excellent work on 
the third leg, and chopped off 19 sec- 
onds more; but as soon as Glencairn 
got to windward work again the gain 
was more than lost, and when the sec- 
ond round was completed Jomo was 
more than three minutes behind. The 
last round was very like the other two, 
and when it was all over the Canadian 
had won by 4m. 24s. There was a 
heavy, lumpy sea running, and the 
crews were sights to be seen. In the 
home run G/encairn had alead almost 
impossible to beat, barring accidents. 

The third was a windward and lee- 
ward race. And what a day it was! 
just awful. All the Glencairn admirers 
wanted wind, but not the way they got 
it, any more than they wanted that 
nasty rain which was driven before the 
wind, every drop of which hit like a 
hailstone and stung like anarrow. The 
sky was leaden, the water was ashen 
gray where it was not churned into 
vicious-looking froth, and things were 
most uncomfortable generally ; at least 
they were on the hurricane-deck of the 
Duchess of York. Spenser would say, 
“There was an ever- drizzling raine 
upon the lofte, mixt with a murmuring 
wind ;” but it was more like Dr. Drum- 
mond’s poetry, “ The wind she blow a 
hurricane; bimeby she blow some more.” 
The weather, in fact, was so bad that it 
looked dangerous to send such delicate 
craft into such a sea. But the crews 
were not made of the kind of stuff to quail, 
and one of the prettiest starts imaginable 
wasseen. Then both boats were banged 
about unmercifully by the ruthless 
waves that pounded and pounded the 
frail-looking hulls as if they would con- 
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vert them into splinters. It was an 
awful thrash to windward, and the boats 
were on different tacks. At last they 
crossed each other, and a sigh of relief 
went up when it was seen that the Ca- 
nadian was ahead and was outpointing 
the challenger, so that at the completion 
of the first leg she had more than two 
and ahalf minutes to spare. In the run 
down the wind J/omo collected forty 
seconds of this. She, however, did not 
show how good a boat she was until the 
last round, when she surprised every- 
body by gaining nearly a minute in 
windward and forty-two seconds in lee- 
ward work. Considering the weather, 
the work of the J/emo was more than 
creditable. 

The happiness of victory is often ac- 
centuated by the possibility of defeat. 
A kind providence dwelling in the west 
had sent out a fairly stiff breeze to greet 
the tiny racers on the fourth day, and 
from the very start it looked Glen- 
cairn’s race. But in the second round, 
in shaking outa reef, a rent appeared in 
the sail. It was hard to see how exten- 
sive the damage was; but it looked as 
if it meant the race. There was no 
Weeping or wailing, but there was 
considerable gnashing of teeth, for, 
finishing the second round, W/omo was 
only four seconds behind and now 
seemedacertain winner. Imagine every- 
body’s surprise when, starting on the last 
round, going to windward, Glencairn 
still outpointed J/omo and gained 3.47 
on the leg. J/omo gained a little on the 
next two legs, but the Canadian finished 
nearly two and a half minutes ahead. 

It wasa study to watch Duggan and his 
crew as they started on the last round. 
The skipper certainly is bad to beat, and 
he is a great finisher ; but nervous strain 
was plainly written on every face. It 
Was a most exciting finale to a most ex- 
citing series. There was not a hitch or 
disagreement of any sort, the best of 
good feeling characterized all the deal- 
ings of the parties concerned, and the 
Americans could not possibly have had 
anything more to wish for—except the 
possession of the cup. 
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SHARK-FISHING WITH A ROD. 


By W. A. Michael. 





AT THE FERRY. 


friend Frick looked unusually in- 

viting and restful the morning I 

called on him to arrange for a 
fishing excursion on San Diego Bay, 
off Point Loma, or wherever his ripe 
experience might suggest. I found him 
overhauling some fishing-tackle and dis- 
cussing with the Doctor the merits of 
several shark-hooks of his own manu- 
facture, while the white rats played about 
his feet, the pet rabbits watched him 
with lazy curiosity, the horned toads 
lunched unconcernedly on a new supply 
of bugs, and the wildcat quietly slept 
in the back-yard. 

Fishing for shark with a hand-line the 
size of a common clothes-line, attached 
to a hook eight inches long and as thick 
as a lead-pencil, did not appeal to me, 
but it occurred to me that to land a 
shark with a rod and reel might be an 
experience to satisfy the most ardent 
fisherman; and when my suggestions to 


|" little curiosity shop of my 


this effect elicited only a grunt of dis- 
approval from the Doctor, and Frick 
pictured the shark, a few hours after 
the attempt was made, complacently 
lunching on my five-dollar spool of flax, 
I was more determined than ever to 
test the fighting qualities of the shark. 

The Doctor, an insatiable fisherman, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the best shark-grounds of the bay, 
readily agreed to be my companion; 
and on the following morning we met 
the early ferry at the Coronado wharf, 
he, equipped with several hand-lines and 
plenty of Spanish mackerel for bait, 
and I with my sea-rod, two hundred 
yards of Conroy’s best Irish flax ona 
good quadruple multiplier, and plenty 
of large bass-hooks, to which I had 
attached six inches of copper wire to 
guard against losing my strike by the 
line being bit in two. 

After landing on the Coronado side, 
we walked about five hundred yards 
south to an old wharf that runs out into 
the bay, where we got a skiff and pulled 
into the deep water about two hundred 
yards off this wharf, and anchored just 
at high tide. 

It was not long before we had our 
lines out, the bait lying on the bottom, 
held down by a heavy sinker, for shark 
feed upon the refuse on the bottom of 
the bay. Soon there was a heavy tug 
at my line, and about fifty yards ran 
out under a light thumb pressure—the 
drag being too light, I used a piece of 
leather attached to the reel, which I 
pressed against the line as it ran out; 
and after a very indifferent fight of but 
a few minutes, I landed a leopard shark 
of thirty pounds. 

I was somewhat disappointed at the 
sluggishness of this fellow, but the 
Doctor explained that neither the leop- 
ard nor dog shark was very gamy, 
and that I would find it a very different 
matter if a tiger shark, of reasonable 
size, concluded to sample my bait ; and 
so I found it, and my first fight with a 
real “man-eater ” I shall never forget. 

I had become somewhat careless, and 
had allowed my attention to be attract- 
ed by a cloud of white canvas, as a four- 
master came through the Silver Gate 
and into the bay, when, without a mo- 
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ment’s warning, or the slightest prelim- 
inary tug, my line started out with such 
rapidity that it actually caused the oil 
on my reel to smoke. I applied my 
thumb as soon as possible, but seventy- 
five yards had spun off before I could 
draw a breath, and the shark was still 
going. Harder and harder I made the 
pressure, until I thought the line must 
snap, but it had no effect ; and when at 
last I stopped his first rush, there was 
not enough line left to equip a willow 
pole for fishing in a chub-hole. 

The shark came to the surface with a 
mighty rush, and made a leap into the 
air that would have caused a small- 
mouthed black bass to turn green with 
envy ; and when he started back toward 
the boat, I swallowed the largest lump 
that ever stuck in a fisherman’s throat. 

One must experience it to know the 
feeling that comes when such a fish 
leaps ten or twelve feet out of the water 
one hundred and fifty yards away, and 
you realize that you hold the other end 
of the combination with but fifty yards 
of line between you and defeat. 

The whole of San Diego Bay was be- 
fore the shark, who looked to my bulg- 
ing eyes, as the water ran off him, to 
be just any length not under fifty feet. 


Such was the beginning of the greatest 
fish fight I expect ever to take part in. 

While I was attending to the fish the 
Doctor had cast off our anchor and taken 
in his hand-lines so that I would have 
a clear field. The shark in the mean- 
time had returned to within fifty yards 
of the boat, where for forty - eight 
minutes by the Doctor’s watch he tried 
every means known to a fish to get 
away and was every instant in motion ; 
and when at last I got him near enough 
for the Doctor to “knife” him, while 
holding him with the gaff-hook, I was 
about as near done up as the fish. 

He measured six feet and three 
inches, and must have weighed over a 
hundred pounds. The Doctor cut out the 
back-bone and my friend Frick made it 
into a cane for me, which has proved 
quite acuriosity to my Missouri friends ; 
and I find it of value to me when I tell 
the story to those who are not familiar 
with my reputation for truth. 

Both the Doctor and Frick have 
caught larger sharks with a hand-line, 
but I believe I was the first to tackle 
the man-eaters of San Diego Bay with a 
rod and reel; and my advice to my 
reader is, should you hook a larger one 
cut the line if you value the rod. 


THE FALL! 


OW soon will come the summer’s angry strife 
With winter foes ; and many a gloomy day. 
The sky, the battle-ground, where blue and gray 
Their struggle long since dead, stirs with new life. 
Already sounds the brown quail’s whistling fife, 
And whirring drum of partridge by the way! 
Already is October's torch asway ; 
His blazing camp-fires everywhere are rife ; 
And crimson leaves, like fiery sparks, fall fast, 
Blown by the wild wind’s swift and hurrying rush ! 
Fiercely they wrestle, in contention brave, 
Till in the midst of some stupendous blast, 
A silver silence trembles, stilling war, 
And soft, a snowy flag of truce doth wave ! 
PAULINE FRANCES Camp. 








LULLABY MULLEN, OF PORPHYRY GULCH. 


By Philip Verrill Mighels. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE cabin had 
six bunks in 
it, and all 


hard. Three 

were on the right, 

and three against 

the end wall, on 

the left. The 

building of them 

reminded me _ of 

the way that 

shelves are put up 

inapantry. They 

were one above 

the other, with such small spaces be- 
tween, that we frequently discovered 
them with our heads of a morning. On 


the bottom of the one that was over 
“Cooky ” Charley’s blankets was a spot, 
for he always used oil on his hair, and 
was never cured of getting up abruptly 
in the early light. 

This cabin was one of the largest 
one-roomers in Porphyry Gulch, and 


had a wide berth of land about it—if 
rocks and sage-brush and hillside come 
under the generic designation of land, 
There was more than ample space in 
the cabin for the long table that served 
for dining, writing, card-playing, whit- 
tling and loafing; a half dozen stools 
that had sawbuck legs and weighed 
fifteen pounds each; a bench against 
the wall, whereon were two water- 
buckets; and the part of the rude, stone 
fireplace that projected into the room. 
This fireplace was big and thick-walled, 
built for the most part outside, and sur- 
mounted by a jagged chimney that 
refused to pass more than half of the 
smoke of the fire. A blackened iron 
rod went across its ample proportions, 
wherefrom depended hooks of all 
lengths and degrees of crookedness. A 
kettle or two generally hung on some 
of these, and beans could always be 
found under at least one of the tin 
covers. ‘“Cooky” used as many as 
three individual fires in the place when 
“throwing himself” into his savory 
peroration of a well-done meal. 

“ Nevady air is inducimentary to vit- 
tle arts and sciences,” he used to say, 
“but procuring of one’s own wood from 


the adjacink mountains and reductifying 
the same to proper lengths, axe-wise, 
besides the toting of water from a down- 
hill spring, is jarring on an artisan’s 
sensibilities—‘ as the man said.’”” Well, 
he ought to have known, for he was 
long enough at it. 

One afternoon, late, I was sitting on 
the table, telling Charley how I used to 
clerk in the store, and how I handled 
the express business and the post-office, 
and sold candy, cigars, dry-goods, gro- 
ceries, clothing, hardware and coffins, 
and wrote insurance and trucked borax 
when the big wagons came in. I had 
just got to telling him how I would 
rather sell tooth-powder to an Indian 
squaw than a house and lot to the 
female, “charge-it-please,” bargain-seek- 
er of paler countenance — because the 
former says less, knows what she wants, 
and never comes back to exchange— 
when an interruption came. It was 
“Lullaby” Mullen coming in ; and what 
a filling he made for the door as he 
stooped his head to pass beneath the 
six-foot frame! He was early from his 
mine, for the others usually got home 
first, but this was soon explained. Across 
his left arm, hanging in a _ negli- 
gent, dangling attitude, and apparently 
weighing no more than a dish-rag and 
feeling somewhat like one, was a fear- 
eyed coyote, alive and panting. 

“Fell down a ten-foot prospect hole 
an’ busted his leg,” said Lullaby, in his 
room-filling voice, and he fasteneda light 
steel chain about the animal’s neck and 
put him down on the floor, in a corner. 

“What’ll you be at witin the creature 
of skulking eyes, like yellow thumb- 
ends through buttonholes — ‘as the man 
said’ ?” queried Cooky. 

“T’m goin’ to surgeon him.” 

The big miner procured two small, 
flat sticks, a lot of rags and string, and 
sat him down anear the frightened and 
slinking beast. It made a show of 
snapping at him, but ended by turning 
its head fawningly under and doing a 
very ostensible grin. Lullaby fetched 
it up between his knees and went to 
work. 

“None of yer actions,” said he, ‘‘or 
I’ll twist yer face off and make yeh eat 
the pieces,” with which subduing men- 
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ace he deftly, and gently, and skillfully 
set the broken bone and put the mem- 
ber in splints. 

“He’d like to kiss you in gratitude,” 
said I, winking at Charley. 

“Rather have him do it than you, 
‘ boy-with-too-much-ears,’” said the big 
fellow, without looking up, and Cooky 
snickered. 

“Your taste was always vulgar,” said 
I smartly, “ but what’s coming?” ‘This 
question I added in order to divert Lul- 
laby’s attention, so that he should not 
again reply, and I should therefore feel 
that I had gotten in the last broadside 
of sarcasm. But, indeed, two somethings 
were coming, same being Harper Wil- 
son, the teamster, and Jimmy Taulen, 
by dubbing, “Halberd Jimmy,” who 
was a miniature man with fierce red 
whiskers and two aggressive white-gray 
eyes that made him hopelessly homely. 
His pocket was bulging with a thumb- 
attritioned volume of Scott, and he was 
then doubtless swearing to something 
by his casque or some other equally in- 
visible and imaginary piece of armor. 

Harper Wilson was just “ Harp,” for 
brevity ; a name not altogether unfit- 
ting, if one but utilized a bit of mental 
legerdemain, for he sang his own songs 
and fingered a concertina most marvel- 
ously—as we all said. Sometimes he 
was “ Nigh-wheel” Wilson, for he daily 
straddled a big horse next to the ore- 
wagon and “jerk-lined” his twenty 
sturdy mustangs over many a dusty 
mile of road for his living. 

These two came in, then, and stood 
looking at Mullen and his protégé. 

“Now, by my halberd, ’tis a strange 
sight,” said Jimmy; “and tell me, pray, 
what does the creature here?” 

“ By the wag of yer jaw it holds its 
peace,” big Lullaby rejoined. 

“°*Tis a gracious beast.” 

“ Might —get — it — to — hold —its — 
head—up,—Luli,” drawled Harper. 

“Don't want it to shame the rest of 
yeh!” 

“He -he,” laughed Charley; “that 
makes you all squirm, like a kid glove 
in a hot skillet—‘as the man said’— 
don’t it?” 

“Tt’s the smell of him makes me 
wince,” said I. 

“T — don’t— so—much—mind—the— 
smell,— but — it — hurts — my — eyes,” 
Harp added. 

“By my fay but Lull belikes it much.” 


“If I presently gets up and pinches 
out the tongues of the parcel of yeh an’ 
strings em to hang about yer necks, 
perhaps you'll be more civil to a dumb 
critter,” Mullen remarked, in a terrible 
voice. 

“Lucky something’s dumb,” % mur- - 
mured. 

The “surgeoning ” went on while the 
poor coyote glanced hurriedly from one 
to another of us, ranged about in a half 
circle, with arms akimbo. Cooky had 
resumed his duties, and was clattering 
the metal plates and the iron knives 
and forks like a very young apprentice 
in atin-shop. Then the sizzling of the 
chops in his long-handled spider filled 
the room with delightful smoke and us 
with huge desires to be at the board. 
Even the lame coyote licked his mouth 
surreptitiously. Presently Lullaby fin- 
ished with him and, lifting him tenderly 
into the far corner, threw a brown-hot 
chop to him from the pan and went out 
to wash. 

“He’s—got—to—mother—something,” 
said Harper. 

“The pore thing is ’most as forlorn as 
a lizard in a corked-up bottle,” answered 
Cooky, referring entirely to the we und- 
ed coyote. 


CHAPTER II. 


When only a few pillaged pots and 
pans remained of the evening meal, and 
the candle had spluttered a glacier 
of surplus fat down its side, Lullaby 
leaned back, looking up into the cavern- 
ous peak of the roof, and held fast to 
a fistful of his beard, in meditation. 

“Once more the wassail bowl and fill 
it deep,” said Halberd Jimmy, pushing 
his tin cup across the table for coffee. 

“Saw an onexplainable to-day,” said 
Mullen at last. 

“ Explain—it,—Lull,” answered Wil- 
son, and the rest of us kept on picking 
our teeth with whittled matches. 

“Woman critter came along the 
White Mule trail, meetin’ me as I 
wheeled out a barrow of rock. She 
clum right up onto the dump an’ squat 
on a chunk of stone.” 

“A lady fair, by my halidom!” 
ejaculated Halberd. 

“You're off. Not by yur casque or 
anything in yur whole dum collection ! 
She was or’nary! Was trampin’ it up 
from Porphyry an’ goin’ to Billy Ma- 
son’s claim, for which she questioned 
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considerable. One of them wimmen with 
a meat-axe jaw an’ a three-tined tongue 
an’ onrestful eyes as black as muddy 
garnets. Asked me if Billy was doin’ 
well, an’ if he was merried. I said I 
allowed he'd better be, seein’ as he 
brags so much about a boy that’s goin’ 
to be born presently. An’ the hay- 
hook fingers of that woman critter like 
to dug each other up with the clawin’ 
of ’em as I said it. Seein’ which I told 
her, perlitely, how completely smilin’ 
an’ bloomin’ an’ lovely that same little 
Mrs. Mason was—and gentle.” 

“A boon to any goodly knight,” put 
in Jimmy. 

“T thought she’d never open her 
mouth again, she shet it so oncom- 
promisin’; but ’taint their ways. She 
nearly choked, though, askin’ me the 
way tothe claim, ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘ up the 
trail a half mile an’ over a bit into 
the gully.” Then, I says,‘ Do you know 
him?’ But she only tried to bust me 
wide open with starin’, and clum up 
that trail like a giraft reachin’ for the 
animal heaven.” 

“ What—do—you—calculate?” drawl- 
ed Harper. 

“Can't tell, but I wisht that I hadn’t 
told the critter a thing. She’s so or’- 
nary ; I feel oneasy like.” 

“ Did you make her out at all ?” said I. 

“Nary; but I’ll goa good drill to a 
pine-nut she’s straight from the States.” 

“Pore little Billy,” said the cook; “so 
considerable small, too, like the little 
finger on the left hand of a parish dea- 
con, ‘as the man said.’”’ 

“ May—be — a— jilted — sweetheart,” 
ventured the teamster. 

“Or a maiden aunt with a farm,” 
said I. 

“Or an errant princess in disguise,” 
sighed Halberd. 

Then we all sat, thinking. 

“Not our funeral, anyhow, I s’pose,” 
said big Mullen, rising; “so give us a 
song, Harp, with a chorus onto it.” 

“Make it that mine-song of yours,” 
said I. 

He procured the concertina from his 
bunk and sat down with his back to the 
wall. When he sang he lost his drawl- 
ing, lost the harshness of his tones, lost 
his rough expression of countenance, 
lost himself, in the melody of his 
own: making. And his voice was a 
very caress to the wearied senses. He 
squeezed valiantly at the little octag- 


onal instrument and poked the buttons 
of it vigorously, letting out something 
that added to the charm of the music, 
with every finger. Then to a weird 
musical composition, that was half im- 
provisation, he sang: 


Ho! the miner, climbing, climbing, 
Looking for the veins outcropping, 
Looking for the gold and silver, 
Looking in the wilderness. 

Does he care, oh? 

Not a bit, oh; 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 


Chorus— 
Ho! the miner, climbing, looking ; 
Does he care, oh ? 
Not a bit, oh;, 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 


Ho! the miner. See him digging, 
Digging for the vein of metal, 
Looking for the ore and riches, 
Picking in the rockiness. 
Does he falter ? 
Never, never ! 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 
Chorus— 
Ho! the miner, digging, digging ; 
Does he falter? 
Never, never ! 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 


Ho! the miner, drilling, picking, 
Blasting in the dreary tunnel, 
Wheeling out the rock, and, maybe, 
Pinches out the lead he follows, 

Leaving nothing 

For his labors. 
Ho! for life is rocky drilling, 
Digging shafts and searching, searching, 
Striving in the wilderness. 

Shall we falter ? 

No, ye miners! 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 

Chorus— 

Ho! for life is rocky drilling ; 

Shall we falter ? 

No, ye miners ! 
Maybe there are dear ones waiting. 


It was really queer what effect this 
song always produced upon us, and big 
Lullaby was either soothed or saddened, 
or both, and I never knew exactly which. 

During the last verse of it the door 
had quietly opened to admit “ Doc” Den- 
nihan, who wasn’t a doctor at all, nor 
anything in particular but a good pistol- 
shot and a periodical miner. He was 
also a married man who had “times” 
at home and then came down to occupy 
the sixth bunk, which was over mine, 
for the night. He was a tall man with 
calm eyes, high cheek-bones and a rep- 
utation for putting all six bullets of his 
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“Colt’s frontier’ into every man with 
whom he ever had a gun fight. Just 
now he stood reverently listening to 
Harper’s melody. 

“For the night, Doc?” said Mullen to 
him, when the last echo had gone into 
our hearts. 

“No,” said he, in a very low voice, and 
talking as if time halted in its hurry 
for him, “not this trip. Came down to 
say that my wife says Mrs. Mason needs 
Mother Jones in a hurry. Thought 
Dudley might bring her up in Wilson’s 
buckboard.” 

“ Of course I will!” said I. 

“ An’ some of the others,” he added 
without a pause, “might go back with 
me to look fer Billy. Seems he ain't to 
home, or wasn’t when I came away, an’ 
me in a hurry to come down, and she’s 
flurried, bein’ a woman.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Lullaby. 

“Seems he ain’t to home, or wasn’t 
when I ¥ 

“Something’s up,” said the big man. 
“Guns, boys, an’ no time fer talk !” 

“Let bugles blow to horse !” shouted 
Taulen, the little; and scampering up 
he dived to his belt into his bunk and 
fetched up an ancient sword, which he 
buckled on with much rapidity. 

In a moment all but Cooky were heav- 
ing through the door. That worthy 
sighed heavily and said : 

“War is a grimmy and blood-spat- 
tered monster, like a stabbed dragon on 
a parlor carpet—‘as the man said.’” 

All but Harper and myself started 
over the hillside, making a short cut for 
the “Son’s Own” claim. We two ran 
to the shed-stables in the town, a few 
hundred yards away, there to put 
“Reaching Bess,” the black mare, into 
the rig and chase after Mother Jones. 
This ample, three-chinned widow had a 
‘cosy little home near-by, full of cats, 
dogs, canaries, plants, and sunshine, 
with a couple of rooms to rent, and al- 
ways occupied. She was mother to the 
whole mining-camp population, if so be 
any needed a gentle parent. And no 
child ever thought of coming into that 
portion of the world without her. She 
was doctor, nurse and all, capable of 
doing everything, except, as she said, 
“breasting the infant—which is a weep- 
ing affliction and bereavement.” 

She piled into the rig asif she weighed 
about three pounds, and all that active 


demanded 





sinew, but the springs betrayed her by 
the utterly shameless and back-boneless 
sagging of them, till Harper alighted 
and said he’d walk—which was like him 
always. 


CHAPTER III. 


The night was dark, but the stars 
seemed almost crowding each other, in 
their efforts to get to the front and 
shine their little hardest—so thick they 
were. The mare, however, knew the 
road like she might know her own filly 
—if she had one—and could smell a 
rock and get the wheels around it in 
the neatest and cleverest of ways. She 
made time, too, with her long strides, 
jerking us up the winding, side-hill 
road, that twisted up through the cafion, 
in a manner that made me marvel at 
the thews of her. 

I tied her at last near the Mason cabin. 
Mother Jones bounced out like a rubber 
ball full of air, and had shut the door 
behind her in an instant. 

Then up the hill, over the well-blazed 
trail, I strode for half a mile, coming at 
length upon the dump of the tunnel 
where Billy Mason had delved for many 
a long day. He had managed to take 
out a bare living here, by dint of much 
use of steel and muscle, hoping always 
for big things from the wavering vein 
of metal-bearing ore that he had fol- 
lowed so faithfully into its rock-de- 
fended retreat. Voices sounded off to 
my right, and presently came Lullaby 
and the others, breathing hard and stum- 
bling over the sage-brush and the rocks. 

At the tunnel’s mouth two candles 
were lighted, to illumine the way as 
we trooped silently and expectantly in. 
The earthy smell was odd, after the 
pure air of the night ; the hollow, rever- 
berating echoes were a trifle uncanny, 
and the glint of mica and dross-jewels, 
with which the rock was studded, re- 
minded one of elfin eyes, for the bright 
pieces beamed and winked a second as 
the lights went by, and then closed 
mysteriously. Slowly and peeringly we 
wended our way along, walking in the 
last undisturbed track of Billy’s wheel- 
barrow and hob-nail boots. Before us 
the utter darkness seemed to flee wildly, 
as in alarm, escaping palpably into 
secret doors along the sides, while be- 
hind us the gloom closed in stealthily, 
as if afraid that we should guess its evil 
intent of engulfing us in the tomb. 
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Through the last veil of blackness at 
length loomed vaguely the tunnel-end. 
And the pick-scars were polished and 
glinting like myriad luminous wounds. 
Then a glance was sufficient to assure 
us that the place was empty; yet we 
lingered there as if to inquire of the 
rock for Billy and to assure ourselves 
that he was indeed gone. 

“We must look in all the prospects 
around the hillside,” said Lullaby, and 
the big tones of him rolled along the top 
of the tunnel, filling our ears almost too 
full. : 
Out we went, I, for one, feeling re- 
lieved when the ringing silence of the 
mine was no longer in my ears. Over 
ridges and hillsides, up ravines and 
down gullies we went, coming from 
time to time upon small upheavals of 
earth and rock, where procpectors had 
once made gaping holes in the mount- 
ain in testing some meagre outcropping, 
or ledge of nearly barren quartz. Into 
these holes we dropped lighted paper or 
bits of brush, in order to see if anything 
or anybody lay upon the jagged bot- 
toms. Some of the party carried lighted 
candles,. hand-shielded, for the air was 
very still; and strange they looked, 
those bobbing and wandering flames in 
the night. A dead dog was all we 
found in the shallow shafts. How un- 
canny he looked in the glare of the 
flame when his hair blazed a second 
from the sage-brush brand thrown down! 

Back tothe home we went. What was 
the use of searching further in the dark- 
ness? Besides, we all, except Doc, who 
knew nothing of it, thought deeply on 
the strange “or’nary” woman whom Lul- 
laby had seen in the afternoon. Before 
we came to the cabin, Doc having de- 
parted, Lullaby halted us and said: 

“T don’t want that we should tell Mrs. 
Mason anything about thet woman crit- 
ter. Let her think he’s—well-—’most 
anything but that. If any of you fellers 
blabs, I’ll pull the cords out of yer arms 
to sew yer mouths up with.” 

Mother Jones met us at the door. 

“It’s really a girl,” said she, beam- 
ingly, “an’ the both of ’em doin’ just 
perplexin’ well. Such bravery! You 
must come in, but don’t stay.” 

“Do we just dare tell her we ain’t 
found Billy?” Mullen inquired. 

““She’s got to know sumthin’. She’s 
werried unspeakable now, for fear you’ve 
found him dead.” 


We all filed in, hat in hand, and stood, 
awed, on the carpet, gazing stupidly at 
the rich chromos and Japanese fans on 
the walls. 

Mrs. Mason was simply a face on a 
pillow—a white face that began thin and 
narrow at the colorless chin and broad- 
ened quickly up to her black, silken 
hair. But our gaze concentrated on her 
two wide-spread, luminous eyes that 
were wistful and yet blazed darkly, as 
if with fever. The counterpane iay over 
her slender form as snow lies over a low 
hill, and near her side was a tiny foot- 
hill, made by the wee new presence in 
the world. 

She tinted up faintly at seeing us so 
near, but the circumstances made our 
advent almost a comfort and something 
of a necessity. Her countenance be- 
came, perhaps, even paler as she listened 
to the brief recital of the search, which 
story Lullaby had dictated and which I 
now delivered. She thanked us, too, 
with her eyes and her whispering lips 
when I said we thought that it would 
be all right, and that in the morning we 
should search again. Cheering her up 
was quite beyond us, however ; so we 
abdicated in favor of Mrs. Jones. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Careful questioning on the part of 
Lullaby, during the next few days, failed 
to elicit anything from anybody about 
the strange woman. Neither was Billy 
found. Cooky put it thus: 

“It’s a vanishification whereof we 
know nothing to the contrary, like the 
entrance of a ghost into a lighted lantern 
‘as the man said.’” 

‘*By my morion, ’tis strange, ’tis pass- 
ing strange,” said Halberd, tonguing 
his thumb and turning over a page of 
Scott gravely. 

But Harper hardly talked of the mat-. 
ter, and Lullaby shook his head and felt 
guilty of—the Lord knows what. 

In a few days I fetched Mrs. Mason 
and little Miss Billy to the home of 
Mother Jones. “No place for her to 
stay up there ; it’s a weeping locality,” 
said the widow, and it was easy to be- 
lieve her, for such a frail bit of humanity 
as the mother was is easily discouraged 
to death. 

Lullaby took it very hard that the 
weeks brought not a sign of Billy. 
“Tell her,” said he to Mrs. Jones, * that 
he’ll show up some day, an’ in the 
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meantime I’ll work the claim fer him 
an’ her an’ the baby, an’ see they don’t 
need fer nuthin’.” 

Half of each day, then, he drilled and 
blasted and delved in the “Son’s Own,” 
to keep his charges provided. He 
worked at his own mine as well, and 
presently began to spend half the night, 
several times a week, at some myste- 
rious and secret business or other. 
Every fortnight he packed two burros 
with loaded ore-sacks at Billy’s claim, 
regularly fetching the bullion back 
from the mill to leave for the mother 
and child. 

About a month or so later, when the 
delicate orchid of a little mother was 
able to be about—a very joy, with her 
child, to Mrs. Jones in the sunshine 
cottage—a letter came, addressed to 
Mr. Edward Mullen, meaning Lullaby. 
The chirography was squarish, scrawly 
and aggressive. No date was given, no 
State nor city named, and no postmark 
was on the outside. Here is the whole 
reading of it: 





Dere sur I hev tuk willum to Home with me 
as I wus his furst and Lawful wife if you Want 
to noand I wuz not Ded so no More at pressent 
From respeckfully E.iza Mason, 

Mullen got thin, actually. He took 
me into his confidence about the letter 
because he had to share the awful truth 
with someone. I forget what he threat- 
ened to do if I should let the secret 
come to the ears of Mrs. “ True” Ma- 
son—as he called the one we knew. 

He worked harder than ever at the 
“ Son’s Own” mine, and it beat all how 
he made it pay, as Billy had never done 
with all his sweating and blasting. Yes, 
and results came of it queerly. A fox- 
eyed foreman at the Silverado quartz 
mill observed the steady output of “ pay 
dirt” from the claim, and the uniform 
“high grade” of it. He told his chief, 
too, who was then in Porphyry Gulch, 
looking for properties. Then cupidity 
was aroused, and it grew at a lively rate 
in the breast of that worthy capitalist. 
Colonel Sunderland finally decided to 
“dicker for” the “Son’s Own.” He 
hunted Lullaby up, and the latter took 
me along as a witness to the talk, the 
three of us going forth to a ridge for the 
purpose. 

I think that had big Mullen known 
what was coming he had gone not a 
step, for the interview disturbed him 
much. After a heap of statements, on 
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the part of the Colonel—who, I must 
admit, had the figures down mighty 
fine, concerning the fortnightly “clean- 
up” of the mine, and how many ounces 
of bullion the ore went to the ton—he 
up and asked Lullaby how much, as 
guardian, he wanted for it in cash. He 
knew very well that Billy, if he ever 
came back, would stand to Mullen’s ac- 
tion gladly, especially if the price were 
large. 

“T can’t sell yeh the mine,” said Lul- 
laby. 

“You mean that you will not? 

“ Didn’t put it thet way, did I?” 

“Well, don’t be unreasonable. What 
do you say to twenty thousand—sub- 
ject, of course, to the size and dip of the 
ledge, which I haven’t seen ?” 

“ T’llhev to think,” said the big miner, 
slowly, and his face flushed peculiarly. 
“No,” and a round resonance and depth 
came into his powerful voice, “I can’t 
sell you the claim. I won’t sell it to 
anybody! ’Taint fer sale!” So say- 
ing, he strode down the hill, I running 
after, and left the speculator sitting, 
wonder-eyed, on a rock and pulling a 
bit of sage-brush to pieces. 

That night Mullen got ready to go 
forth again upon his old, mysterious 
mission. Turning about at the door, 
he hesitated, and then beckoned me to 
join him. 

“Where we going?” I queried, as we 
climbed up the Greasewood ravine. 

“ Billy’s mine.” 

Then a silence. 

“ Big lot of money you refused for it ; 
enough to fix Mrs, Mason and the baby 
for life, and Billy, too, if he ever comes 
home.” 

“Yep ; it’s a fortune.” 

Not another word after that till we 
came to the tunnel. It now had a 
heavy door at its mouth and this was 
padlocked. We went in, silently, for a 
few rods, and Mullen halted. 

“See that lead that Billy was follow- 
in’?”’ He traced a slender, sinuous 
vein, near the top of the tunnel, and 
held the candle up close ‘to it. 

“i do.” 

We walked ahead for another dis- 
tance. 

“See it, again?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thinner.” 

“Very much.” 

Another walk. 


” 
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“See it now?” 

“ N—o, no, I don’t—exactly.” 

‘Feared you couldn’t.” 

“ Lull !—you mean it’s pinched out !”” 

“ Y—e—-s; first day I struck a pick 
into it.” 

I looked about amazed. He had 
driven the tunnel into the adamantine 
mountain several yards, in his wild and 
vain endeavor to catch up the lead 
again or to discover a new indication to 
build a hope upon, or else to make a 
pretence of active and profitable min- 
ing there. Slowly a few things began 
to join together in my brain. 

“You wouldn't sell, because the mine 
is worthless ?” 

He nodded his head, and his eyes read 
my face eagerly. 

“You're right ; you’re always square, 
Lull,” I cried, reaching forth to grasp 
the big hand of him. He turned his 
face away to smile his great, grim 
smile. 

“But— but, Lull,—the pay rock— 
where does it——” I could not ask him ; 
I guessed too well. Mullen had been 
salting the “Son’s Own”! It flashed 
across me finally that he must, at last, 
have made a splendid strike in the tun- 
nel that: was his—the “Lone Pine” 
claim. And in the mind of me I could 
see him doing his great heroic labors 
with pick and drill and blasting powder 
in the two mines—one that was rich, 
one that was barren. A vision of his 
great towering self, stumbling across 
the rocky hills, at night, panting be- 
neath the sack-loads of precious ore, to 
smuggle the riches into Billy’s piteous 
tunnel, came over my senses and awed 
me. 

“T hed to tell you somethin’, after the 
offer,” said he, apologetically, “ but,” 
and he assumed the huge tone that I 
knew so well, “if you give this away to 
anybody on earth I'll bend you over 
‘backwards an’ tie yer big toe to yer 
nose every night fer a month.” 

As we went back I heard him hum- 
ming a tune, and I caught the words, 


‘* Mebbe there are dear ones waiting.” 
CHAPTER V. 


“ Lull is generatink of a decurrum as 
queer as a bee with a taste of vinegar 
in his throttle, ‘as the man said,’ these 
last few months, and there ain’t no 
specifying,” said Cooky to no one in 


particular, one evening. His statement 
stands uncontradicted to this day, for 
we were little given to argument when 
there was only one side to a question. 

Wilson kept on coaxing a low, weird 
tune out of his concertina—a wooing 
melody that sounded like wind-thoughts. 
in the tips of the pine-trees. Halberd 
Jimmy merely wet his thumb prepara- 
tory to turninga leaf of his Scott, and 
forgot to pull said thumb out of his 
mouth again; and 1 continued to gaze 
into nowhere and toroll the unbrotherly 
hairs of my young moustache between 
the thumb and forefinger of either 
hand. We all knew that Cooky re- 
ferred to Mullen’s unaccountable attach- 
ment to the sharp-faced coyote. The 
splints had now been removed from 
the animal’s leg for some little time, 
but a decided limp was apparent when- 
ever the “pore thing ” hobbled forward 
to leap against the legs of Lull. 

Presently in there came the big fel- 
low himself, and went to greet his coy- 
ote first. Strange what a silence had 
crept upon the crowd in the very few 
months that had passed since Billy’s 
“ vanishification,” and all of it traceable 
to the mood that was on old Lullaby. 

The twilight of those evenings was. 
long ; the air a soft suggestion of flow- 
ers and fairies, and the sighs of them, 
just beyond. We had finished the 
evening meal, and were all pulling 
comfortably at pipes—that is, all but 
me, for smoke was a misty and _ billowy 
sea to me, whereon I readily and regu- 
larly got in a squeamish ‘way. Came 
then a knock, a timid, undisturbing 
knock, on the half-open door. Being 
nearest to it, I arose and swung it wide; 
then I know I got ridiculously red and 
flushed, for there, smiling her sad-gay, 
brown-eyed smile, was Mrs. Mason, 
bearing her baby on her arm, and sup- 
porting its back with a slender and 
altogether lovely hand. 

“ Mrs.—Mrs. Billy!” I blurted at the 
boys, and such a banging their falling 
stools made when the three awkward 
fellows stood up! 

She came in, as a doe might come to 
a brink to sip from the pool, timidly, 
and blushed an answer to the greeting. 

“ Sit down—kindly—do,” stammered 
Lullaby, erecting his stool, and then 
pulling it back, and pushing it forward 
again, after glancing hurriedly about 
and ascertaining that never a single 
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rocking-chair we had—or any other, 
indeed—in the place. 

“We'll have to apologize for a lack of 
civilized ” T hesitated, the balance 
of the speech gone. 

“Please don’t,” said she; “I’m very 
comfortable, really; and I'll put the 
baby right on the floor, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ She—has—the— floor,—all—of—it,” 
Harper drawled; and what between 
the slowness of his utterance, as he thus 
expressed the sentiments of the crowd, 
and the gracious air with which the 
lovely little mother accepted the cir- 
cumstances, we laughed and felt per- 
fectly at home without further ado. 

“By my morion, a cherub come 
among us, and an angel!” said Hal- 
berd. It sounded a deal like a mixture 
of Bible and Scott’s novel. 

“Have you named the baby?” said 
I, trying to remember the lore my 
mother used to talk. 

“Why, no, I haven’t—and—and—you 
won’t mind, I’m sure—I thought—that 
is, I didn’t know but what—you would 
all be willing to help me—and really, I 
—TI came to talk about it.” 

“Did ye though !—oh, boys!” and 
big Lullaby got fairly on the floor in 
front of the “gooing” infant, whither 
he was unceremoniously followed by 
three other fellows at once. Then, on 
my word, though it’s one-quarter con- 
fession, four rough citizens of Porphyry 
lapsed into the softest-headed baby 
talkers ever heard. And little Miss 
Billy grinned from eyebrows to chin, 
while the mother’s eyes simply outdid 
the sun in their shining. Such toys, too! 
Lullaby slipped the cylinder out of his 
“Navy” revolver and pulling out the 
cartridges, rolled the thing back and 
forth times without number. Harper 
produced a fifty-dollar slug that caught 
the little one’s fancy in a second. Hal- 
berd Jimmy was for getting his sword, 
but gave over the idea on persuasion, 
and thought next of his pipe. He finally 
determined on a chunk of ore and a 
jack-knife, to which, in sheer abandon, 
he added his precious volume of tales. 
In this collection my ponderous silver 
watch and “lucky” agate “ pocket- 
piece” seemed utterly cheap and 
shoddy. We used the time up prodi- 
gally, all babbling at once. 

“ What —about — the—christening ?”’ 
said Harper, at length. 








“That’s so; what’s the name going 
to be?” 

We drew some long faces, and sat 
thinking. 

“Don’t s’pose ‘Miss Bullion’ would 
do—no, ’twouldn’t !” Lullaby retreated 
his suggestion with alacrity. 

“T do bethink me that the name ‘ Ed- 
itha’ is sweet to sound and comely 
withal to write,” ventured Taulen, the 
miniature, looking as little fierce as 
possible. 

“Hang yer Edithas!” ejaculated 
Lull—“ excuse me, Mrs. Mason—I mean 
what we want is somewhat Westish— 
somethin’ fer ole Nevady, somethin’ 
like—let’s see—‘ Outcroppin’s’ wouldn’t 
do (here we snickered), nor ‘Chloride,’ 
nor - 

“ How would ‘Nugget’ fit?” 

“Nuggets is gold, man, an’ stands fer 
Californy !” 

“ Suppose—we—consult—the— moth- 
er,” Harper put in. And indeed he 
was just in time, for her face had grown 
unaccountably serious. “ Have—you— 
thought—of—anything—Mrs. Mason ?” 

“Well, I did have ‘ Ella’ in mind for 
a part of it.” 

“A fair name, by my fay!” 

“It is a pretty name.” 

“ Beautifullest yit.” 

“Then — how — would —it—do—to— 
compromise — and—call—her—‘ Silver- 
ella’?” 

“Oh, lovely!” said the mother—and 
she meant it. In two seconds the thing 
was done, with a shout, and in three, a 
pile of gold and silver coins was heaped 
up as a “starter” for the little one’s 
“leather-sack account.” After which a 
deal of laughing and congratulating and 
sounding of the new name. 

“Guess Dudley better to walk along 
of you home,” remarked Lullaby, later, 
for the “angel” had gathered the 
“cherub” to her breast and stood ready 
to go. It was funny then to see some of 
us touching the velvet hands of the two 
in saying good-bye. But Harper had 
the gallantry and grace to kiss the 
baby’s fingers, thereby satisfying /zs 
fraction of the yearning, anyway. Then 
I went with her, amid “ good-byes ” and 
““come-agains,” hollered across a wide 
patch of country. 

Just before we reached her door Mrs. 
Mason said, “ What State did Mr. Wilson 
come from?” 

“ Harper, you mean? 





I don’t know,” 
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said I, “ but he’s a splendid fellow, isn’t 
he?” 

“ Baby, shake ‘bye-bye.’ to Dudley,” 
she replied, waving a very limber little 
hand with her own. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A bonny tune, even though a little 
similar throughout its length, and a 
trifle long between verses, was shaken 
merrily out of a dancing string of bells 
that topped 
the harness 
on a pair of 
Harper’s 
horses. 
Twenty 
there were 
in all of the 
sturdy ani- 
mals, strung 
out two 
abreast and 
hitched to a 
long and 
sand - polish- 
ed chain, 
that ran 
from the end 
of the wag- 
on-tongue to 
the tugs of 
the leaders, 
and was 
sometimes 
dragged on 
the ground 
between the 
pounding 
hoofs. The 
harness was 
made of 
broad, flat 
straps, six 
inches wide 
or more, 
dust - color- 
ed, and fitted snugly. The “wheel” 
horses were the largest in the team, 
as befitted their importance. Of these 
the “nigh,” or left-hand one, bore a 
saddle that was part of the heavy har- 
ness; and in this Wilson sat, swaying 
with the moving steed as if he were a 
part of the grayish whole. 

Near his hand were two straps that 
ran tothe great ten-foot brake-levers 
with which the teamster controlled not 
only the wagon directly back of him, 
but also the one tothe rear of that— 





‘*WE ALL FILED IN, HAT IN HAND.” 


the “ back-action,” so called. 
also from his saddle to the “nigh 
leader” was a long rope of rawhide, 
braided round, This “ jerk-line” was 
the sole thing the teamster had with 
which to guide the twenty horses, the 
intelligent leader fully understanding 
the code of telegraphic signals sent 
along it in pulls, jerks, and hauls by the 
master behind. 

The bells, the use of which was to 

sound a 

warning to 

other teams 
in the steep 
and narrow 
cafions, rang 
needlessly at 
present, for 
the road 
wound its 
sandy way 
through the 
sage - brush 
at'aneasyup- 
hill grade, 
where the 
‘ country was 
open, and 
miles of it 
stretched 
away in a 
dull mono- 
tint. The 
hoofs of the 
plodding 
horses beat 
the dust up 
in a cloud 
that floated 
slowly off, 
barely above 
the brush; 
the broad 
tires ground 
along in the 

sand with a 
ceaseless, gritty sound, and the great 
seven-foot wheels jolted dully as the 
axles played back and forth in the huge, 
greasy hubs. 

Just now the brake-straps swung at 
will, and the jerk-line hung unheeded 
from the saddle; for the horses knew 
their way and, with heads down, were 
tight against their collars without ex- 
ception. Now and then a jack-rabbit, 
flopping his ears as they flop them only 
when feeling secure and careless, hopped 
away from the road into the brush, No 
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other sign of life was there, save that 
far aloft a buzzard soared on never- 
moving wings, in vast and graceful 
circles. 

Harper, with his long “ black-snake ” 
coiled about his neck, had thrown a leg 
over the saddle, “lady-fashion,” and 
was quictly squeezing and fingering his 
concertina. At times he sang to his 
horses, and a wonderful strain he sang, 
for never so weary were “Dick” and 
“Tom,” and “Baldy” and “ Ned” and 
all the rest, that the wild, uncanny 
strains of 

‘Zip! Yo! Buckle, my laddies!” 
would fail to electrify every one of 
them to a marvelous pitch of excited 
and quivering action. He could make 
them run from a standstill with a 
couplet, and never a smart hill but he 
sang them up it cheerily. But this 
time he was attuned to the wagons and 
bells, chiming in rhythmically with the 
various sounds. 


Rumble, grumble, roll and jolt 
Grind the sands unceasingly, 
Ye endless tires of steel that turn 
In never-ending miles of road ; 
Grinding, grinding, grinding, grinding, 
Never has thy song an ending. 
Jingle, jangle, rangle, din, 
Ringle, rangle, jangle in 
My ears, ye singing bells. 


Creaking, swaying, groaning, oh, 
Grinding on complainingly ; 
Grinding like the life machine. 
Lo, the endless tires of steel 
Are bitten by the sands they grind. 
Life is grinding, grinding, grinding, 
Never has the song an ending. 
Jingle, jangle, rangle, din, 
Ringle, rangle, jangle in 
My ears, ye singing bells ; 
Drown the grinding, grinding, 
grinding 
Song that never has an ending, 


And the words pleased him, evidently, 
insomuch that he sang them over and 
over again. 

At last, with many tortuous windings, 
the horses neared the summit of the 
foot - hills at the “Cold Spring Pass.” 
On a slope to the right, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards or more above the road, and 
almost hidden by the roll of the ridge, 
a patch of green lay in a shallow ravine, 
like a long emerald jewel in a gray 
plush receptacle, the same being tormed 
of trees and grass that grew about the 
cold spring mentioned. 


Wilson called a halt, put away his 
concertina, climbed down, blocked the 
wheels and labored slowly up the hill; 
the while the horses held a foot up, each, 
and let the long chain lie at rest, snake- 
like, in the sand. 

The patch of greenery was quite ex- 
tensive, although it terminated abruptly 
where the water finally sank again into 
the hill. Harper, silent and thought!ul, 
went to the fountainhead, as was his 
custom, there to lie down on his stomach 
and drink from the snow-cold cleft in 
the granite. Several times he dipped 
into it, rolling, between sips, on his back 
in the grass. 

Presently he started and sat up, for 
across the hill, from the other side, came 
a long, shrill whistle, which was imme- 
diately answered by some one just below 
in the trees. Then he heard a horse trot 
down the slope and snap the twigs as it 
entered thecopse. “ Somebody’s—meet- 
ing—place,” he drawled, standing up 
to stretch. ‘“ Might—as— well —see— 
what’s—what,” and he pushed his way 
down, cautiously. 

“Well, then, git to business, now ye 
are here,” said avoice. ‘“ Where’s Half- 
Ear Charley, anyway?” 

“Porphyry av coorse,” was replied. 

“Does he know it’s to-night ?” 

“ He do that.” 

“ An’ ye kin hold it, once we git in?” 

“Wid the hilp of Hiven an’ me blun- 
derbuss, I kin, onyway long enough to 
make a clane-up of the stuff.” 

“Straddle yer mustang, then, an’ let’s 
be gittin’ along.”’ 

Harper glided noiselessly out and over 
the low ridge ; then down the slope he 
went with giant strides. Mounting to 
his seat he lightly shook the jerk-line 
and sang out a low, musical word. The 
horses straightened up to dig their feet 
sharply into the road, the long chain 
tightened, the wagons creaked and 
strained, the bells set up a merry jan- 
gling and the ponderous wheels began to 
roll oncemore. Ifthe men ai thespring 
looked down upon the road they saw 
nothing in Harper to arouse a suspicion 
that he had overheard their talking. 

But, of a truth, their words had just 
as well been Cherokee or Pah Ute, for 
all that the teamster comprehended of 
the conversation. He pondered the 
matter and repeated over and over 
again the sentences, and shook his head 
at the end. 
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As the sun went down, painting the 
eastern hills with such a color that they 
looked red-hot, the wagons pulled up at 
the “ Silverado ” quartz-mill to discharge 
their tons of ore. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Nobody heard his knock, if he gave 
any at all—which I doubt—nor could 
have heard it, for Cooky was up to his 
elbows in noisy utensils, washing at 
them viciously —wherefore Dennihan, 
which was Doc, walked in. 

“Care to go below, Taulen ?” said he, 
by way of salutation. 

“Tn quest of more adventure; sire, I’ll 
sally forth with any goodly knight,” re- 
plied the addressed, shutting his book. 

“The night’s good enough, no ques- 
tion,” Doc answered, and Jimmy was no 
little disgusted at the density thereby 
displayed. 

Off they went, down the gulch, “ be- 
low” meaning the town of Porphyry 
itself, and not very distant. It was a 
place meager enough of refinement and 
order. The main street was a trifle 
straighter than a dead snake, and went 
down hill and up very carelessly. It 
was hedged in on either side by saloons, 
two or three stores and a watering- 


trough, all of which structures were 
level with the ground on one side and 
standing on stilts on the other, like poor 


creatures with one short leg. Nearly 
every saloon was a fly-inhabited, sticky 
place, deserted of all but the “bar- 
keep” and a couple or three red and 
bottle-nosed degenerates in the day- 
time ; but each was a lamp-lit, crowded 
source of din and ribaldry at night. 

“ Harper Wilson’s a much procrasti- 
natink, like the snake that got up too 
late to gather in the hop-toad, ‘as the 
man said,’ ain’t he?” Cooky queried 
when we two were left alone. 

“Guess he’s had his supper at the 
mill boarding-house,” said I. 

“ Well, prob’ly. Now there’sa singin’ 
sphinx, sure as bacon and beans; for 
all nature like a lorn locust on the last 
tree, ‘as the man said,’ an’ a comfort to 
boot, most surprising.” 

“Uh-huh,” and I went on writing. 

“You are all an abnommeral family, 
‘as the man said’ when he put the 
crocodile in with the magpie an’ the 
polar bear, ain’t ye?” 

‘**No,” I answered, not caring what I 
said, 


Thereafter, no more noise from 
Cooky but that of the clattering dishes, 
quite adequate though, in its way. 

“Here he is now,” said I, having 
heard the sound of Wilson’s walking. 

“ Where—are—all—the—boys ?” Har- 
per inquired, hanging up his coat. 

I explained, and kept on working. 
Later, when all that I wished to do was 
finished and a desire to talk was come, 
Harp had begun to commune with the 
concertina. He was deaf to three sen- 
tences addressed to him, after which I 
whistled. The door was open, for the 
night was fine. Fora moment I looked 
at the tall and slender shadow of my- 
self that fell along the red glow thrown 
out through the doorway by the lamp ; 
then I went to play with Lullaby’s 
coyote in the corner. He wasa wake- 
ful thing at night, and restless, condi- 
tions which I in no wise allayed in my 
misdirected efforts to afford us both a 
pleasant diversion. At last the creature 
dashed limpingly away from me with a 
force so considerable as to part the chain 
that held him, just about in the middle, 
where a weakened link vitiated the 
strength of every other part. For a 
moment neither of us appreciated the 
gravity of the occurrence. The coyote, 
however, was the first to become aware 
of something. He waited not at all for 
anything further, but started at once 
for the door. I lunged to grab at the 
end of the chain, giving him a whole- 
some scare by doing so, and in a mo- 
ment he was gone—out into the night. 

“ Won’t—be—room—here—now—for 
you—and—Lull,” said Harper, chang- 
ing the theme of his playing to repre- 
sent a sobbing sort of wail. 

“Oh, gracious, what shall Ido?” I 
cried. 

“ Better —run—him—down.” 

I never saw the teamster’s grin, never 
realized the grim irony of this remark 
in that moment of anxiety. Hatless 
and coatless I rushed forth in time to 
see the escaping animal go limping and 
hopping up the ravine, and to hear the 
clink and chink of the chain as it dangled 
along on the rocks. Thought I, “ He’s 
lame, he can’t go very fast,—I'll catch 
him yet.” Then we had a race in the 
semi-darkness. 

I wish to say that a healthy and unin- 
jured coyote is a little slower only than 
sound, in traveling, when necessity arises. 
He can disappear across a flat as acloud 
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of dust caught up in a baby whirlwind’s 
hand and spun away, disappears in the 
sage-brush. But Lull’s coyote was pain- 
fully lame, especially now that he came, 
after long inaction, to try his mended 
leg on the rock-armored side-hills. I 
found that he soon was awearied of 
sprinting—as so, indeed, was I, for the 
matter of that ; and also that he seemed 
content to keep even avery meager dis- 
tance between us—just about such a 
distance as wealth and fame seem to 
maintain from a reaching hand. This 
was maddening. I would gather breath, 
muscle and determination to make a 
tremendous effort; he would gather 
just a trifle more of these things than I 
did, and outdo me by the length of arod. 

I could see him plainly, hobbling 
craftily up the hill and down, just be- 
fore me, and avoiding the prospect holes 
with admirable tact. I could hear the 
exasperating tinkle of the treacherous 
chain, too; but getting my yearning hand 
on chain, collar or even tail, was another 
matter altogether. Hither and yon we 
went, puffing and panting respectively, 
down, up, across, around, over and 
through. We played at tag around a 
little hilltop for twenty minutes, I being 
“Tt” all the while; then on a tangent 
off we went, skirting a steep and rugged 
hill. How often I thanked the moon 
for its light I fail to recall. 

In the chase I had lost all reckoning 
of time, place and purpose in life; hence, 
when we came at last upon the dump of 
a good-sized tunnel, I saw no sign by 
which to knowit, nor felt the slightest in- 
terest anyway. This fora moment only, 
however, for Mr. Slip-easy Coyote, doubt- 
less driven to desperation by his weari- 
ness and lameness, darted in at the open 
door of the place, leaving me baffled 
and ill-tempered without. I thought 
the place too utterly dark for eyes like 
mine; I owned myself outwitted, yea, 
and worried, for the animal was Mullen’s 
particular pleasure and solace, of which 
I would not willingly have deprived 
him for any consideration whatsoever. 

Slowly I went to the tunnel’s mouth ; 
so hard it was to give up at the last. To 
my utter amazement, I heard a sound of 
picking, that issued from within, and 
saw where a gleam of light crept around 
a turn in the rocky cavern. It was 
Billy Mason’s claim, the “Son’s Own” 
mine, and Mullen, the big, was working 
away inside. Chuckling at my clever- 


ness in thus chasing the wily coyote in- 
to such a trap—for the whole aspect of 
the trick was now suddenly altered— 
I pulled the door shut, and started in. 

Whatever may have been the animal’s 
reason for what it did I know nut, but 
certain it is that, being in all probability 
still desirous of avoiding my yearning 
hand aforesaid, the coyote hesitated not 
at all, but went at once to the ever- 
willing and protective presence of Lul- 
laby. I heard his exclamation of sur- 
prise and, being immensely pleased with 
the humorous turn which I now con- 
ceived affairs to have taken, I sat me 
down to overhear the monologue which 
I felt would certainly follow—as it did. 

“Hullo!” said Lullaby. “ How in 
grumblin’ thunder do you happen to be 
here—hey, Hallie ? Did them hysterekel 
idjots fire yeh out—hey? If they did 
I’ll crack their skulls in two, an’ drink 
outen the best half of every one of 
‘em. Did they? No, yer chain’s bust. 
Did yeh just come to see yer pard, 
Hallie ?—that it, hey? There aint 
no concludin’ of surprises to-night, 
hey? See the yeller stuff; see it, 
Hallie? All hers—all: hers and little 
Miss Billy’s—little Silverella’s. Yep, 
Hallie, en’ more’n gold in this yere 
mine is hers if ever she knowed it or 
wanted it—more’n gold. Hearts is 
more’n gold, Hallie, an’ yer the only 
livin’ thing I’ve got to tell it to, an’ to 
baby to, an’ to take out the feelin’ on, 
Hallie ; yer i 

But I could stand it no longer; it 
wasn’t what I had expected or wanted 
to hear; it was never meant for any 
ears but those of the dumb coyote. 
Guiltily I arose and tiptoed back 
toward the door of the tunnel; then 
blundering, calling out and otherwise 
making a noise, to inform the inmates 
of my approach, I returned. 

“Who's there?” demanded Mullen. 

“ Dudley.” 

“Oni” 

“Chased your coyote; he got away— 
broke his chain—I felt terrible; lost 
sight of him back here a ways—didn’t 
happen to come in here, did he, Lull?” 

Big Mullen, who had come a little 
distance forward in the tunnel, looked 
at me quizzically ; I puffed and puffed 
to catch my breath. 

“Yep, he did; lucky fer all you fel- 
lers, you kin bet your head,” and turn- 
ing about he disclosed the wild-eyed 
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animal, lurking behind his legs. The 
two made a wonderful group, silhouetted 
against the glare of the distant light on 
the jagged and rocky background. 

“Gosh! I’m glad. I was afraid we’d 
lost him,” said I, and added, innocently: 
“ How's the mining coming on?” 

He led the way to where he had last 
been digging. We came to a recess in 
the tunnel’s side, made by his tireless 
pick, and there, littering the floor, glint- 
ing -in the light, heaped up lavishly, 
was gold on gold, as nearly free from 
quartz as gold in the rock can be. 

I started back, astounded—this, in the 
worthless mine !—it was simply incredi- 
ble. “Where—where does it come 
from ?” I gasped. 

“Here, man, here; what’s up?” 

“But—I know—that is—you said it 
had pinched out.” 

“Yep, I did—en’ it had ; this is a new 
thing —it’s a pocket of gold, mind, 
en’ mebbe more in further, en’ Billy 
was follerin’ a pesky little silver lead.” 
Then, in an altered tone, that sounded 


just a trifle sad and hopeless, he con- 
tinued, as if to himself, “The mine is 
rich—the ‘Son’s Own’ is rich in gold.” 
He sat down heavily. We were silent, 
so silent that I heard the lame coyote 
panting, and lapping at his mended leg. 

“You're tired, Lull; better lock up 
and go home for the night,” said I. 

“T ain't tired,” he answered, wearily, 
“but I guess we’d better go. But look 
here, Dudley,” and he flamed up, as a 
knot in the grate flames up, just before 
graying off to ashes, “if ary a word of 
this gits out by yer tellin’, I'll twist yer 
foot off an’ plug yer mouth forever with 
it, ye hear ?>—Come on, Hallie.” 

There he paused to look at Hallie, 
the end of whose chain he held. “I’ve 
got a notion to leave yeh,” said he. 
“Yer gittin’ too fat to carry, an’ yer a 
hang sight too lame to hoof it down. 
Yep, I guess ye’d better stay an’ come 
home to-morry. Yeh don’t mind—hey, 
Hallie? Here’s a bite to chew on. 
Good-night, Hallie.” 

(Zo be Concluded in November.) 
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HE only human 
beings I met, after 
leaving Brignolles 
and riding for 

hours over its deserted 
roads, were divided be- 
tween road-menders and 
lazy drivers. An intel- 
ligent, information- 
offering sign-board 
would seem more than 
human, when, in re- 
sponse to your anxiously questioning 
eyes, accurate answers would appear 
on its smiling face of truthful blue. 

Beyond a green valley, as I came 
down on the level white road again, 
there: in the distance the town of Aix 
was seen “ green-walled by the hills of 
France.” The graceful, ornate, taper- 
ing spires of the churches, and huge 
bat-like sails of windmills appeared 
most attractively to me, after my all- 
day’s ride over this last most deserted 
of lonely roads. 

Aix-en-Provence with its environs is 
an ideal old French town. In its large, 
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open square, in the center of the town, 
a fountain is seen surmounted by a 
statue of Venus. In the water beneath 
her, beautifully carved dolphins in mar- 
ble were seemingly swimming, while 
from their uplifted mouths jets of water 
fell downward after describing graceful 
curves in the air. 

A long, broad avenue, above which 
trees of huge size interweaved their far- 
reaching branches, led from this fount- 
ain down and through the center of 
the town. Just as I arrived, I heard the 
shrill notes of French horns. Suddenly 
around the corner a regiment of French 
soldiers appeared, headed bya band of 
cornets. 

The next morning being rainy, I had 
to remain, not unwillingly, at Aix. My 
steps fortunately led me, aimlessly walk- 
ing, up to the garrison, where I had an 
opportunity of seeing how the French 
conscripts were drilled. The strictest 
of martinets, with his moustache curled 
in conscious importance, was showing a 
group of fourteen linen-trousered and 
“blousered”’ (prospective) French gen- 
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erals how :—to advance three steps— 
thrust—retire—right about face and 
thrust again. 

This manceuver was shown by means 
of a small wooden wand ; with a similar 
one each pupil had been armed. I 
quickly understood why no pointed 
bayonets were allowed these embryo 
generals, when I saw them attempt to 
follow the mathematical evolutions of 
their preceptor. 

It was a picture suggesting a dainty 
skirt-dancer trying to teach baby hippo- 
potami to pirouette. After an hour’s 
instruction, when a glimmering gleam 
of faint comprehension had been ob- 
tained by this squad, my teacher—my 
idol of grace and agility—my beau-ideal 
of a French officer, now showed these 
pupils this warlike example : 

In three crouching, catlike jumps, 
he, with a quick turn on the third jump, 
deliberately kicked in the air where an 
imaginary enemy’s face would have 
been. My disgust ,at his actions was 
dispelled ‘by the”attempts of the awk- 
ward squad’s execution of this noble 
mode of attack. 

Only one man escaped a kicking that 
day from his fellow-conscripts. He had 
been locked up early that morning be- 
fore this drill occurred. I am afraid I 
was not popular with that French officer. 
He noticed I was laughing, and ordering 
his recruits to “right about, wheel,” he 
marched themoff at a double-quick step, 
and left America alone on the field. 

As I returned I met this “ gentleman 
of France” going out presumably for a 
drive wth his wife. “It’s most un- 
fortunate that the carriage holds only 
one person comfortably.” Madame 
walks, and, of course, the head of the 
familycouldn’t be seen carrying bundles, 
so the wife not only walks meekly behind, 
but carries packages besides. ‘“ The ex- 
pression of the donkey is i polugetic for 
his master’s discourtesy.” Tis is what 
Baedeker would say, but doesn’t. So I 
kindly ask your indulgence for his fault. 

That afternoon, in talking with my 
landlord, I remarked: ‘ The strict dis- 
cipline of the French army must make 
excellent soldiers of them.” 

“The future will best answer that,” 
said my prophetic landlord. 

His reply explained the seemingly 
untiring and ever present stimulus for 
this continual drilling of troops. 

The ceaseless organizing and march- 


ing of the French troops cannot be 
realized unless you are in or near a gar- 


_rison town. 


After my day’s rest at Aix I started 
early the next morning for Arles. No 
longer did my road seem of such per- 
fection that from its superb condition 
you could identify France. It was very 
poorly kept, and, as hitherto my roads’ 
averages had been so high, a strong 
contrast like that offered by the present 
ill-kept road was most pronounced. 
The route led me alongside fields of 
miserable, stubbly ground, that properly 
should have been used only for pastur- 
ing wooden animals. 

Silhouetted against the sky, at my 
right hand, could be seen the low-lying 
spurs of the Pyrenees. These mount- 
ains seemed to intimate their decided 
contempt for the poor, miserable country, 
lying beneath them by proudly with- 
drawing. 

Villages, consisting of one hotel which 
headed a row of diminutive houses, 
would be ridden through and gladly 
left behind. Out again on the deserted 
road, each mile seemed even less inter- 
esting than its predecessor. 

You remember the proverb, “ It never 
rains but it pours.” I had been think- 
ing that my cup of discontent, already 
filled with disgust at the road, needed 
only a rainy day to make it overflow, 
when, on looking up, I noticed dark 
rain-clouds descending from the Pyre- 
nees. The angry mountains’ gray mes- 
sengers rolled down, and then a breeze 
began blowing gently from the south. 

“This is delightful ; if it will keep on 
blowing it will not only cool me, but 
push me forward on my road at the 
same time,” I said. After I had ridden 
about three miles my balmy breeze be- 
came a steady, whirling blow. In its 
new strength I bowed low to it, and 
pushed hard on my pedals. 

On I rode, while that steady wind be- 
came stronger and stronger, causing me 
to bendlower and lower, untilI must have 
resembled a hedgehog ona bicycle. The 
resemblance was not in my appearance 
alone, but in my pugnacious feelings 
also. I pushed harder on the pedals, 
and rode on. Glancing ahead, I could 
dimly see a flat, almost treeless country 
extending away for miles. Just above 
the road, little clouds of dust were 
whirling round and round. The tall, 
cone-shaped poplar trees, looking down 
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delightedly upon this dusty polka, nod- 
ded their branches in approbation of 
these tireless dancing children of the 
wind. 

When, without breaking a pedal, I 
reached this haven of poplar trees I 
quickly dismounted, feeling like sav- 
agely shaking my fist at the dusty road. 

Traced upon paper my route would 
have been a succession of circumflex 
accents described in magnificent curves. 
I would start, would be blown back and 
would finally retreat to the angles rep- 
resented by the poplar trees, my sole 
refuge from this gale. 

‘I remarked, dolefully: “Four miles 
more of this. No place to rest; even a 
hill would be welcome. I wouldn’t mind 
the climb up, as then I could revenge 
myself on this blowing, howling wind, 
by triumphantly coasting down, riding 
through and over it.” 

Tired out at last by Father olus, I 
dismounted, and rested and recuperated 
myself—by walking. 

I pushed my wheel ahead. When I 
was not keeping the front wheel from 
being blown too much to one side I 
would be holding on to the saddle in 
order to keep the hind wheel from 
swerving ; and bowing my head to the 
elements I trudged on—sometimes for- 
ward—on my pleasure trip! 

Clouds of dust, eddying around me 
and my wheel, not only covered me, but 
they seemed strangely fascinated by my 
bicycle chain. They clung to it so per- 
sistently that both seemed linked to- 
gether. The new delight of pushing a 
wheel with a clogged chain was added 
to my other enjoyments. 

The foreign gear-case I had reviled 
as an awkward, heavy, laced absurdity, 
I would have given jewels for now ; and 
too late I appreciated its many advan- 
tages for dusty roads like the present 
blue-ribboned specimen before me. As 
is customary with us miserable sinners, 
visions of the magnificent, smooth, sunny 
roads of Italy, along the Riviera, now 
suggested themselves to me, making 
this bleak, dreary landscape all the more 
distasteful. 

I uttered, pleadingly: “If this wind 
would oxly let me alone for a single 
hour.” Instead, it blew harder and 
harder, and I became so disgusted that 
I laughed in spite of myself. It seemed 
as though some fiend had tied a cord to 
the rear wheel of my bicycle, and every 


foot forward I pushed, the tormentor 
behind would pull me slowly back. 

I registered this vow: “If I ever get 
to a quiet, calm place again, away from 
this blinding, dusty, howling, useless 
wind, I will spend my time and money 
in obtaining signal-men, to be placed 
on every road leading to this spot as a 
center, in order to warn all travelers to 
avoid it as they would the plague !”” 

In the archives wherein the history 
of the town of Arles is written, the fol- 
lowing account appears on page four- 
eleven-forty-four : 

“In the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-six, in the month of April, the 
staid and conservative inhabitants of 
this peaceful town were almost startled 
by what appeared to be the figure of a 
camel in acloud of dust. It drew nearer 
and was seen to beon wheels! It finally 
stopped in front of the excellent hotel 
kept by our worthy citizeness, Mme. 
Pompon, and spoke! Ina low but dis- 
tinct funereal voice it requested: ‘The 
largest bathtub! and two beaters of 
carpets.’ It then explained that the 
first was for itself, or himself — the 
clothes-beaters for his bicycle suit !” 

Needless to say I was that dromedary, 
and if I have made a page in history, 
should be content to forget my dusty 
tribulations. 

The next day the banging of the 
shutters against my window made it 
known that my friend, the wind, had 
discovered me and dared me “to come 
out around the corner!” I rejoined: 
“You be blowed!” and went to sleep 
again. I tried to dream myself away 
to Tartarin’s Tarascon, which is only 
fifteen miles from Arles, but my 
troubles were too real to approach 
fiction, even in dreams. 

When I finally appeared I asked the 
landlady what her opinion was about 
the weather. 

Her answer, with the usual body, arm 
and hand gesticulations, was : 

“She thought it must stop, as it had 
been blowing for a week; and to-morrow 
would assuredly be fine and balmy.” 

The wind, by keeping up its blowing 
around corners, gathered new strength 
to punish any victims that might ap- 
pear. The inhabitants, from previous 
experiences, knew too much to venture 
forth ; accordingly it was only the un- 
sophisticated seekers after knowledge 
who were visible. Near my hotel I 
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found, after several Grazeco- Roman 


struggles with the wind, the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre. 

At dinner that night I met three Eng- 
lishmen. I had already met one of them 


that afternoon—we had collided at the 
corner of two windy streets. Each 
having his head down, had not seen the 
other approaching. 

They grimly and quite sadly said : 

“We've been waiting here—er—try- 
ing to wear out this wind for—er—three 
days, but now—don’t you know—it has 
worn us out—you know—and we're go- 
ing to take the train to-morrow. Won't 
you accompany us?” 

My decision in regard to taking the 
train was: If it blew inthe morning I 
bravely would wheel to the station, 
and ride with my friends as far as Cette. 
That journey would bring me once more 
to the Mediterranean, and there I would 
be free from this most annoying, speed- 
prohibiting ill-wind. 

The next morning was, if anything, 
more blowy and dusty than the preced- 
ing day. 

I walked and rode to the station, gave 
my bicycle to the porter, who handed 
me a receipt, saying : 

“There is no charge on bicycles.” 

The railroads of the Old World here 
score a point over some of the more 
conservative of the New. This porter 
earned his fee by carefully placing my 


wheel in a luggage-van, and I walked 
back and entered my stuffy, hack-like 
railroad-compartment. 

I was conscious-stricken, but I couldn’t 
help it. The train carried my wheel 
and me (of less importance) out of 
Arles, then along by the carriage-road. 
With most comfortable complacency I 
now watched the wind blow twigs, dust, 
and scraps of paper along the road, 
venting its fury on them instead of on 
me. Seated in a railway carriage I was 
escaping its untiring attacks, 

That demon, ignorant of my flight, 
was practicing new tricks, waiting until 
I should appear on my wheel before he 
resorted to his most fiendish specialties. 

I now experienced, being a railroad 
passenger, the disgraceful sensation of 
being dependent upon a French engi- 
neer ; of stopping when he wished, go- 
ing fast or slow as his fancy dictated. 
His vagaries made me wish many times 
for my independent bicycle, but I was 
powerless and pedalless. 

I was consoled somewhat by finding 
the country which we rode through the 
same flat, monotonous plains of dusty 
pasture-land, similar to that which I 
had been blown along—and sometimes 
over—the previous day. 

Upon arriving at Cette I went first to 
the luggage-van, gave up my receipt, 
and got my bicycle. I was my own 
master again. 
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With most aristocratic leisure I en- 
joyed my breakfast the next morning, 
while my English friends were frantic- 
ally using their watches for spoons, in 
vain attempts to eat and catch their 
train at the same time. 

No such worry for me now. I didn’t 
care whether the engineer was drunk 
or sober; whether trains arrived or 
never departed ; whether cars crawling 
into the station appeared crowded or 
empty. 

I had my bicycle, and the road was 
awaiting me. 

My next proposed stop was Narbonne. 
My white route, which wound in and 
out, following the broken line of the 
coast, was invariably in most excellent 
condition, and riding became pleasure. 
Leaving the coast, after following it 
for some miles, I turned inland, taking 
the road to Agde, where I feared I 
should have to take my final views 
of the never-tiring, always - inspiring 
Mediterranean. 

Passing Béziers and Agde, the road 
still good, I again found my blue sign- 
posts, like friendly coachers, along the 
road, telling meI must still ride thirty 
kilometres before reaching Narbonne, 
which, in a direct line, is at a distance 
of only five miles, or eight kilometres, 
fromthe Mediterranean. 

The intervening road being a succes- 


sion of low, groveling, barren plains, 
with no view of either mountains or sea, 
was silently condemned. 

Before you enter the town proper, in 
crossing the river Aude, you plainly see, 
high up on the hills, the massive fortifica- 
tions that have been standing since 
the time of the ancient Romans and 
Greeks. 

The usual broad, shady street, with 
fountains in the center, lead you into 
the town ; and then, following the Canal 
de la Robino, which connects it with 
the Mediterranean, you find quite a 
beautiful public square, and a busy set 
of people. The general impression 
given to a stranger is that these people 
have only one life to live, and are going 
to make the most of it. 

A theatre and public gardens evi- 
denced their amusements, Their ardent 
zeal in business and trade seemed 
spurred and incited by the maxim: 
The greater the business, the greater 
the pleasure to be obtained from the 
profits. 

Thirty miles separate Carcassonne 
from Narbonne by railroad. By car- 
riage-road I should judge it to be at 
least fifty-five. The road is level, hence 
the scenery is quite flat and uninterest- 
ing, being a succession of plains, which 
are distinctly rural, and nothing else. 

The river Aude, on the right, gives to 
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one a feeling of company, as its waters, 
flowing tranquilly along, impart a little 
life to the otherwise almost deadly sur- 
roundings. Stolid peasants working in 
the fields made bits suggestive of Jules 
Bréton’s pictures, as well as bright col- 
ors in the landscape. 

The women work on even terms 
with. the men, in hoeing, planting and 
even in holding the plough. They look 
up for a moment from their work at 
you as you pass by, wave a friendly 
welcome to you, and then patiently bow 
down over their work again. It is well 
for our new women that they are not 
compelled to so thoroughly till their 
broadened field. 

This journey’s commencement was 
decidedly unlike the dreary, windy 
plains of the country around Arles, the 
memory of which would at such times 
seem like a frightful drove of mares 
of the night that would zof pass. 

The creamy-white walls of the little 
town of Moux were lazily blinking at 
the sun as I rode along by them ; and 
by inquiry I finally reached a little hotel, 
vine covered, with little round tables 
like checkers on legs, served by bus- 
tling little waiters, who carried tiny 
little drinks to thirsty little inhabitants. 

After my déjetiner, consisting first of 
strawberries with rich cream, then of 
broiled chicken and salad, served “al 
fresco,” amidst charming table sur- 
roundings which gave added zest to 
these dainties, I sat sipping my coffee 
and “ puffed my cares away.” 

I was very sorry to learn some months 
after this, from a Western lady, when I 
had asked her if they dined “al 
fresco’ as I did, at Moux, that they 
“just missed Al Frescow ; he had left 
that morning.” 

The rays of the sun had been unusu- 
ally strong that day, and owing to the 
continuous heat, I was compelled to 
wait until the cool breezes of the after- 
noon had somewhat moderated this uni- 
versal glare before I started. At this 
season of the year it is better to rest 
between half past eleven and four 
o’clock, and not attempt to ride over 
these shadeless roads. 

Again my southern, sunny route was 
along by the river. The song of the 
tumbling current in its ceaseless hurry- 
ing. suggested Baedeker’s prosy de- 
scription of Carcassonne, which, care- 
fully read while resting at Moux, now 


came rhythmically bubbling into my 
mind : 

‘« The fortifications of Carcassonne 

Are the most formidable—bar none. 

Seek in vain through the centuries 

From the Thirteenth to the Sixth, 

For a view more curious, 

Save in the regions of the Styx. 

A lofty-towering citadel, hills surround ; 

Topped by massive walls, and fifty towers 

round.” 

“That zs worth riding for,” I said, and 
leaning forward and bending my head, 
I joined the noble army of scorchers. 

It is most impressive, when you sud- 
denly see the situation of the two dis- 
tinct towns, which are known under 
the one name of Carcassonne. 

The lower town; the Cité higher up, 
perched on a hill, grandly crowning 
these heights with protecting walls 
on walls of fortifications; the unique 
round towers, like giant generals (1 
didn’t count them ; I believe Baedeker, 
even if he is a redcoat), rise most ma- 
jestically above the walls. 

There is always a feeling at such 
times of keen regret that you could not 
have lived and seen the people in the 
times these grand old ruins so mutely 
tell of in their fallen dignity. 

Living now you see only pettiness in 
the lives of these villagers, who are 
merely inhabitants of the town, nothing 
more ; and this compels you to admire 
and venerate (a verb fast becoming ob- 
solete) the greatness and sterling worth 
of those heroes in the knightly times! 

The ubiquitous presence of the 
French soldier—sergeant, corporal, cap- 
tain and major-general—is impressed 
very strongly upon you, after you ar- 
rive at Carcassonne, when you begin to 
try and understand something about the 
people and place. 

“In time of peace prepare for war,” 
must be worked in parti-colored worsted 
mottoes hanging on the walls in every 
Carcassonnean parlor, 

Soldiers walking—I mean strutting— 
three abreast ; in stature they are small, 
but in conceit at the universal admira- 
tion which is given to them, their size 
is colossal. Bicycling soldiers in uni- 
form were wheeling along, generally 
carrying their sharp- pointed sabres 
strapped parallel with the wheel’s frame, 
and projecting beyond their handle-bars. 
The amount of deference shown, and 
space given, by other bicyclists riding 
toward these swords, in delicate con- 
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sideration, almost out-Frenched French- 
men ! 

If you dared to laugh it might cause 
trouble ; but at times it is hard to con- 
trol your face when they suddenly ap- 
pear riding toward you, in their dwarfish 
solemnity. Their pedals are very short, 
and their thin little red legs very much 
bent; and with their tall regimental 
caps, they remind you of childish experi- 
ences of toy monkeys on sticks, who 
were ever climbing upward in their 
quick, grasshopperish jumps. 

That afternoon, during my wxoffical 
survey of the city, I observed, even in 
walking, quite a steady breeze had com- 
menced, the demon mistral was again 
close on my heels. 

Next morning, hoping against hope, 
I stealthily tried to escape, when with a 
roar of joy I was caught once more in its 
encircling arms. The mistral, with its 
swift currents of blinding wind, buffeted 
measI came around corners ; then lulled 
me into a false security until I arrived 
at the next turn of the street. Was I 
condemned always to play a bicycle-fly 
to this most enormous spider ? 

I muttered, “ Once I get outside of the 
town, it may leave me.” And like a 
mischievous child I pushed on. 

Just as I was about to cross the bridge 
between the town and river, to be sure 
of my route, I asked a worthy citizen : 

“Ts this the way to Toulouse?” 

He replied seriously : 

“That’s the way. But you cannot go 
there. The mistral has arrived.” 

“Yes, I know; I brought it along with 
me. Nothing appears to be wrong about 
my wheel; only an accident to that can 
delay me,” I replied, decisively. 

“Oh, no, no—this mistral. Please, 
m’sieur, delay your departure.” 

I looked down upon him, sternly—that 
is, as sternly as I could, clouds of dust 
continually whirling around, between 
and over us, almost concealing him. 

“My name is Excelsior; consult the 
poem and you'll see why I bid you 
good-day. Fare thee well,” and I rode on. 

By bending double, and pedaling as 
rapidly as my gear enabled me, I finally 
got out of his sight and the sound of his 
voice, when I met two bicyclists coming 
back on the road I was about to enter. 
They looked at me, then laughed, as 
they both cried out : 

“Not possible to-day. You must re- 
turn to your good wife.” 


I scorned to reply, but as I turned a 
curve I saw before me quite an ascent ; 
and through clouds of sand and dust 
two more bicyclists driven headlong by 
the wind. 

They stopped when I reached them, 
and showed me how useless it was to 
attempt to proceed. 

“We made four miles in four ‘hours 
against this wind. We've returned in 
twenty minutes, You cannot get any- 
where to-day. Better ride back with us,” 
they called, as they wheeled away. 

I bowed my head to fate, also to their 
advice. “My name was Excelsior,” I 
murmured, in a faint voice, almost in 
tears. I reluctantly turned my wheel, 
remounted, and was instantly carried 
back by the wind to the steps of my 
hotel. The mistral had conquered. 

At Carcassonne I found aletter await- 
ing me, which would necessitate my be- 
ing at Biarritz sooner than I had in- 
tended. My bicycling clothes, although 
almost new when I started, were getting 
decidedly Rip Van Winklish. My shoes 
couldn’t have saved their soles, as they 
had lost them, not backsliding, but ped- 
aling against the mistral. 

All these considerations—with the 
mistral grinning at me from the top of 
my trials—determined me to take the 
cars to Tarbes. 

Not only at Tarbes did the train stop, 
but also, thanks be to the sun, the puff- 
ing mistral. Another explanation for 
this must have been that my tormentor, 
seeing some other bicyclists starting out, 
and mindful of “the more the merrier 
to worry,” departed in pursuit of new 
victims. 

Between Tarbes and Pau the road 
leaves the flat, sandy plain, and you as- 
cend very gradually but steadily until 
you are riding in a most mountainous 
and heavily wooded region. The novelty 
of such surroundings made this one of 
the pleasantest parts of my inland ride. 

The oak, fir, and poplar trees rising 
in ridges until they clothe the entire 
mountain-sides in living greens, suggest 
to an American memories of his own 
Adirondacks. 

Between these hills the railroad’s steel 
ribbon glistens in the sunlight. Hark! 
It’s the sound of the approaching train. 
Now it crosses the valley, slowly as- 
cends, and entering the woody hill dis- 
appears, but reveals its course in misty 
white flags which rise in cloudlike 
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smoke. There in the distance it issues 
from the woods again with its tolling 
bell; thankfully you cheer it, almost 
hearing it say to you: “ Follow on. 
All’s well!” 

The Mecca of all pilgrims to-day— 
Lourdes—fully compensates you for all 
your labor and trouble in reaching that 
most wonderful realization of a dream. 

Thirty years ago the peasant girl, 
Bernadette Soubirous, little thought her 
declaration that a vision of the Virgin 
Mary had appeared to her, and re- 
quested that a shrine be established for 
her worship, would result in the present 
magnificent church and grotto. 

Lourdes has almost a divine appear- 
ance. The blue waters of the river Gave 
du Pau flow beneath. The projecting 
hills, surmounted by an ancient castle, 
guard its entrance, while the church 
basilica appears most impressively in 
its glittering white against the living 
greens of the surrounding hills. 

“The Church of the Rosary” you 
approach by ascending two flights of 
marble steps; then the rotunda-shaped 
church is seen, supported by marble 
arcades rising maiestically, grandly, 
above you, almost demanding in their 
solemnity your silent worship. 

Below, close by the river, is the Grotto, 
It is honored by containing the statue, 
which is dressed in pure white silken 
robes and blue scarf, just as the Virgin 
appeared to the religiously inspired 
Joan of Are of Lourdes—Bernadette 
Soubirous, 

The thousands of crutches that adorn 
the walls of the grotto seem to prove 
that some articles can be ornamental as 
well as useful. Their purpose as crutch- 
es being taken away when their owners 
were miraculously cured, they could 
still be used as ornaments, which mutely 
told, not only of their former usefulness, 
but the gratitude of the cured. 

Imagine the scene here twenty years 


ago! Accompanied by the singing of 
the white-robed choir-boys, the tones of 
the deep-mouthed organ, and the swing- 
ing of incense lamps, thirty - and - five 
Archbishops and Bishops, presided over 


by the scarlet-robed Cardinal, were: 


present to officiate in the ceremony as 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Papal 
Nuncio crowned the statue of the Virgin 
which stands in the basilica. 

As I rede by I heard the jubilant 
music of a grand march resound within 
the vast cathedral. The full rich tones 
of the organ were gloriously supple- 
mented by the high soprano voices of a 
boy-choir. The doors of the church 
swung outward. A procession headed 
by altar-boys swinging lamps of incense 
from side to side, appeared. These 
white - gowned acolytes were followed 
by dark-robed priests in somber 
browns, blues, and grays. Great waxen 
candles, with their lights reaching 
high above these priests’ heads, were 
carried by them as they slowly marched 
forth. Then—those angels of earth— 
choir-boys in white vestments, singing. 
These heralded the ‘approach of the 
Bishops, who came slowly forth, devoutly 
praying, bending their heads adorned 
with miters. They wore robes of white 
silk, richly embroidered in gold. 

Many villagers could be seen bare- 
headed, hat in hand, kneeling by the 
roadside, praying as the procession 
passed. These peasants were seemingly 
unconscious of everything earthly, as 
they gazed with awestruck eyes upon 
those figures which, ever issuing from 
the candle -illumined church, seemed 
almost like a procession in Paradise to 
them. The air was incense-laden. The 





light from hundreds of candles gave 
brilliancy to the gold and jeweled orna- 
ments and embroidery on the priestly 
robes, while rising clear and pure above 
all, the trained voices of the boy-choir 
sang a hymn of joy and gladness. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 1897 AT NEWPORT, 


THE INTERNATIONAL TENNIS OF 


URING 
the lawn- 
tennis 
season 

just ended, 
American play- 
ers have won 
the greatest in- 
ternational vic- 
tory in the an- 
nals of the 
sport. For 
many years the 
general impres- 
sion prevailed 
that our British 
cousins were a 
full step, and 
perhaps two, 
ahead of us in 
this game; and 
such desultory encounters as had taken 
place between representative players 
from opposite sides of the Atlantic 
tended to bear out this theory. 

In order to measure the results of the 
season’s matches, it is necessary to look 
back at previous encounters of this 
kind. It will be remembered that when 
Richard Sears, Dr. James Dwight and 
the Clark brothers went abroad to play 
in 1883, 1884 and 1885, the highest hon- 
or attained was the ranking of Dwight 
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tenth among English players in 1885, 
fifteen and one bisque below W. Ren- 
shaw, the champion of the year. 

The first foreign expert of quality 
who visited our courts was E. G. Meers, 
who played at Newport in 1889. Though 
Meers was then ranked among the first 
ten British experts, he was fully fifteen 
below the champion of the year; and 
yet he managed to earn his way into 
the semi-final round of our champion- 
ship, and was beaten by Campbell only 
after a five-set match. 

Campbell, the champion then, went 
abroad in 1892, but only second-class 
English players were numbered among 
his victims. But Campbell’s net tactics 
were very new and undeveloped then ; 
his style of play was a peculiar one, and 
many were convinced that Hovey, Ho- 
bart, or E. L. Hall, the other cracks of 
the year, whose skill was more evenly 
developed, would have met with more 
success. 

When it was arranged for Pim and 
Mahony to play in the West Newton 
“round robin ” tournament in the spring 
of 1895, American enthusiasts had high 
hopes for better results. Pim was then 
champion of All England, and, indeed, 
is still said by the foreigners to be the 
greatest player the world has yet seen. 
Mahony’s standing, too, was of the 
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highest then, and he won the English 
championship only one year later, Al- 
though the foreigners made a clean 
sweep, taking both first and second 
prizes, and losing only one match to the 
Americans, the results of this tourna- 
ment lessened the gap between our best 
and theirs. 

Contrary to popular impression on 
this side of the water, English players 
prefer a high bound toalow one. They 
complained constantly that our grass 
courts were too soft for them, and Ma- 
hony declared that the earth courts at 
West Newton were nearer like the Eng- 
lish courts than those at Newport and 
Longwood, “I like the court as hard 
as nails,” said Eaves, too, “so the ball 
will jump up in front of me.” 

Although earth courts are not used 
abroad, the foreign cracks are used to 
covered board courts and asphalt and 
cement, at home, at Cannes and in 
the Riviera, where they play during 
the winter. When they came over for 
West Newton they had been practicing 
most of the early spring on these hard 
courts, and our earth surface did not 
bother them so much as was thought at 
the time. 

Undoubtedly, Hobart and Chace were 
stronger on earth courts than on grass, 
and both made good use of their ad- 
vantage, as will be seen by the scores ; 
but Larned and Hovey are both better 
on grass. 

The greatest drawback to the success 
of the American team was the early 
date of the play. When the foreigners 
arrived they were already well seasoned, 
while Hobart was the only one of the 
Americans who could be considered at 
his best at this time of the year. Then, 
too, Wrenn had not played at all, and 
refused to enter, while Larned was so ill 
at the time it was impossible for him to 
do himself justice. When all the con- 
ditions are taken into consideration, it 
is not at all surprising that the home 
players did not carry off first honors. 

There was less excuse for Goodbody’s 
defeat of Hobart, Hovey and Larned 
the following season at Newport. Good- 
body was a marvel of steadiness, though 
never equaling any of our best men for 
brilliancy. His example was a much- 
needed one for the American experts, 
and the bitter lesson he taught proved 
profitable at least to Hovey and Larned, 
for they began to open their eyes to the 
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reason of Wrenn’s success, and steadi- 
ness improved both rapidly. 

Last year Larned yearned for other 
worlds to conquer, and-he made an Eng- 
lish campaign that did much to earn 
respect abroad for American tennis. He. 
won a number of matches from foreign 
players of rank, and came very close to 
winning several others of even greater 
importance. At the end of the season 
he was accorded sixth place among Brit- 
ish cracks, only half-fifteen behind W. 
Baddeley, who stood at the head of the 
list. 

Thus stood the international tennis 
situation when the announcement was 
made last spring that a really repre- 
sentative team of British experts would 
play at Newport as well as in several 
of the other tournaments this year. 
Americans looked forward at once to 
another international test, although it 
must be admitted that the majority 
showed more dread and foreboding than 
confidence. 

Pim and Mahony played here in 1895 
only one week, early in the spring, 
while Goodbody and Meers came here 
single-handed, as Campbell and Lar- 
ned went abroad. The programme for 
this season’s international matches, how- 
ever, included four tournaments: an 
open event at Longwood, an inter- 
national team-against-team meeting at 
Hoboken, a “round robin” at Chicago, 
and the championship at Newport. 
Such a test with several players on 
each side was sure to offer consistent 
and reliable results. 

The visiting team was composed of 
really representative players. Eaves, 
like Larned in America, has been the 
“uncrowned king” of the British tennis 
world for some time. He holds the 
famous Irish championship, only a shade 
less important than that of All Eng- 
land, and is considered over there to be © 
fully equal to the best of his rivals. 
Both he and Mahony beat Doherty, the 


' new English champion, between his ac- 


cession to the tennis throne and their 
departure for America. 

Mahony had lost the English cham- 
pionship only a few weeks before he 
reached this side, but he had evened 
matters up somewhat by turning the 
tables on his conqueror a few days later 
in the England vs. Ireland matches. 
He was “ first-string ’’ man on the Irish 
side, and though pitted against Doherty, 
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he was the only one of his team to 
win. 

Nisbet, the third man on the British 
team when they came over, and the 
first in point of record when they re- 
turned, is an English expert of the 
younger school, being well considered 
abroad, though much less experienced 
than his fellow-visitors. Nisbet was 
ranked seventh among British cracks 
last year, just one notch below Larned, 
while Mahony and Eaves were ranked 
second and third, respectively. 

It was certainly unfortunate that 
America’s dearth of championship ma- 
terial was greatest this season. Of the 
eight or ten really first-class players we 
have had in active competition during 
the last few years, only two played this 
season, and for a time the outlook for 
the home team’s success was very doubt- 
ful. Wrenn and Larned, who ranked last 
year first and second, were all we could 
depend on. Hobart, Hovey, Neel and 
Chace—all good enough to have added 
many victories to the American score— 
were in temporary retirement, while 
Stevens was too ill to play. Whitman, 
George Wrenn, Fischer and Collins were 
the only available substitutes, and only 
one of these men was able to score at 
all over the visitors. Whitman beat 
Mahony at Newport, but Fischer did 
not meet any of them. Both Collins and 
the younger Wrenn were used to com- 
plete the American team in the interna- 
tional matches at Hoboken and Chicago, 
but neither could even come near win- 
ning a match. 

The two first-class players on whom 
fell the whole burden of the defence, 
however, distinguished themselves so 
well that not only was the championship 
saved for Americans, but the Longwood 
bowl, too; while the best the foreigners 
could do in the invitation events was for 
Eaves to tie for second in the Hoboken 
meeting and lose in the play-off, and for 
Nisbet to tie with Wrenn and ‘Larned 
for first at Chicago. 

Considering only these five men—the 
three visitors with Wrenn and Larned— 
the results of the season show twenty- 
three matches, of which the Americans 
won fifteen and the foreigners eight. Of 
these matches, eight were not interna- 
tional, as the contestants in each were 
of the same team, and the actual inter- 
national result was thirteen victories for 
Wrenn and Larned over the visitors, 


against three for Eaves and Nisbet over 
the Americans. This does not take into 
consideration at all the defeat of Ma- 
hony at Newport by Whitman, nor the 
two defeats and one victory in doubles 
that the foreigners scored. 

It would seem as reasonable, per- 
haps, to omit the matches of the British 
“ third-string”” man, Nisbet, as those of 
George Wrenn and Collins, were it not 
that his score alone saves the foreign 
team from almost total annihilation. 
Mahony did not win a match of im- 
portance on this side of the water, so 
his record might better be omitted to 
even up the teams; but even with this 
alteration, the international score is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the home players 
by eight victories to three defeats. 

Mahony’s failure was the surprise of 
the season. The explanation at first 
offered by the visitors was that he was 
a cultivated player, always liable to 
play mediocre tennis until he reached 
his top form, later in the season. But 
he had played that Doherty England vs. 
Ireland match just before he started 
for America, and it seemed difficult to 
reconcile his American form here with 
such a victory. Later on, however, all 
agreed that Mahony was simply badly 
out of form, and could not get in again. 
Just after his last American defeat— 
that by Whitman, at Newport—he said 
to me: “I have absolutely no excuse, 
and I have no sympathy for myself. I 
simply can’t play, and that’s all there is 
to it.” He did not think that our climate 
affected him, nor could he ascribe any 
other reason for his failure. 

Mahony’s poor showing was largely 
due to physical weakness, as will be seen 
from his scores. In not one of his 
matches against good men did he finish 
strong, and all three of the sets he won 
from the other cracks were the first in 
the matches in which they were scored. 
In every match but two, he faded away 
badly toward the end. This weakness 
was also noticeable against Whitman, 
at Newport, and in the doubles there, 
when his physical collapse caused the 
downfall of the championship chances 
of his team. 

Where the visiting team lost one ele- 
ment of strength, however, they gained 
another, for Nisbet distinguished him- 
self from first to last of the campaign. 
His clever play was as unexpected as 
was Mahony’s weakness. He began by 
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THE MATCH AT LONGWOOD.—LARNED AND NISBET, JULY, 1897. 


upsetting all calculations at Longwood 
when he beat Eaves in three straight 
sets; and at the end of the season his 
record was better than that of either of 
the other visitors. He not only beat 
Eaves twice and Mahony once, against 
one defeat from Eaves, but he also won 
a match each from Larned and Wrenn, 
while neither of the others could beat 
Larned at all, and only Eaves beat 
Wrenn. Abroad, too, Nisbet is con- 
sidered a most dangerous opponent for 
even the best of the foreigners, although 
uneven in his play. 

Nisbet’s style is very severe. He hits 
the ball from the top of its bound with 
a long, graceful, free-armed swing that 
drives it fast and deep into his oppo- 
nent’s court. When in his best streak 
of play, he is deadly accurate in passing, 
and his “length” is so good that it is 
almost an impossibility to get to the 
net. His service, too, is the fastest and 
most difficult to score from that has 
ever been seen in this country, and he 
is wonderfully clever in underhand vol- 
leying. An off-day for Nisbet, however, 


leaves him as hopeless as he is formi- 
dable when at his bect. He plays so close 
to the net and so deep in the court that 
most of his strokes hit the net or fall 
out when he is not up to the mark. 
When he played Eaves, at Longwood, he 
found the conditions very much to his 
liking, and I was strongly impressed 
with his skill. 

And yet withal, Nisbet was particu- 
larly modest about his success. After 
he had beaten Eaves, and again after he 
won from Larned at Newport, the young 
Englishman replied to those who con- 
gratulated him: “Oh, very lucky in- 
deed!” Eaves, he declared, outclassed 
him and should certainly have won, 
while he pronounced it the merest luck 
that he had won from Larned after 
being so close to a straight-set defeat. 

Zaves’ style of play bore only one 
similarity to that of his young fellow- 
visitor. Both played from the center of 
the court and volleyed underhand, in- 
stead of getting in close to the net, as 
do our American players, and attacking 
with overhead play. Eaves had not the 
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speed of Nisbet at any time ; his strokes 
were all slower and seldont showed 
such good length. His were cross-court 
passes, too, while Nisbet’s most brilliant 
passing strokes were all along the side- 
lines. Eaves showed marvelous com- 
mand of the ball and steadiness of play. 
With an awkward and comparatively 
slow forehand stroke, he seemed some- 
what handicapped, but when one played 
against it, he discovered how difficult it 
was to determine its direction before it 
left the racket. His backhand play, how- 
ever, was clear cut and comparatively 
free, being the steadiest and most dead- 
ly accurate of any I have ever seen on 
American courts. His position in the 
court and his great agility and quick- 
ness of anticipation made it most diffi- 
cult to get the ball out of his reach, and 
he won heavily by keeping the ball com- 
ing back to his opponent until the latter 
lost by error. Eaves’ service, too, like 
his backhand play, was comparatively 
slow, though so cleverly placed that not 
once in a dozen times could his adver- 


sary return it without jumping to one 
side or another. 

Mahony’s style is a labored one, and 
gives the impression that he is very con- 
scientious in all his play. He distorts 
his body and arms and often his face in 
making his strokes, and his great pre- 
cision is only secured through the most 
constant practice. He never seemed to 
have enough match play, and was con- 
stantly playing practice matches while 
he was on this side of the ocean. All of 
his strokes give a slight twist to the ball, 
which keeps it down well and some- 
times makes it shoot from the bound. 
He comes nearer to the net to volley 
than either of the others, though he 
more often volleys underhand than in 
the American style. Like Eaves, his 
backhand play is cleverer than his fore- 
hand stroke—or at least, it seemed so to 
American eyes. 

This backhand strength and the dif- 
ferent style of volleying and conse- 
quently altered position in the court 
are the chief distinctions between the 
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styles of play as represented by the 
American and British experts. They 
constitute the essential differences in 
the tennis as played in America and 
England. British players are almost 
invariably steadier though less brilliant, 
and the differences noted tend toward 
this result. Nearly, if not every Amer- 
ican player of prominence makes his 
backhand strokes with his elbow higher 
than his wrist, shifting his grip on the 
racquet in order to bring its head to- 
ward the ball. English players of skill, 
on the contrary, 
all carry their 
elbows below 
their wrists and 
keep the same 
grip on their 
racquets, simply 
using for back- 
hand play the op- 
posite face of the 
stringing to that 
used for the fore- 
hand strokes. 

In speaking of 
this difference, 
Mahony declared 
his belief that the 
elbow was always 
in our way in 
making this 
stroke, and that 
we had less 
control of the 
ball and were 
much less liable 
to bring off the 
intended stroke 
than those who 
used the English 


handed do not more than offset the 
supple wrist of the American style, 
the greater speed and the erratic bril- 
liancy. In my mind, the problem is re- 
duced to exactly the same position that 
the question of international skill has 
reached. Americans are the more bril- 
liant players, but very susceptible to off 
days, and need more practice to keep 
their wrist-strokes in full working order. 

The other difference noted, that of 
volleying underhand instead of over- 
head, is even more vital, and, I believe, 
it accounts for 
American superi- 
ority in doubles. 
Perhaps the im- 
petuosity of the 
average Amer- 
ican’s disposition, 
or perhaps his 
fondness for bril- 
liancy, even 
though it suffers 
from_ unsteadi- 
ness, makes him 
risk more than 
his English 
cousin, and rush 
in closer to the 
net to turn his 
aggressive play 
into the fiercest 
kind of attack 
possible on a ten- 
nis court. Again 
it is a question 
of steadiness 
against bril- 
liancy, and the 
American throws 
caution to the 





style.. Larned, 
on the other 
hand, claims that 
the foreigners 
lose all their brilliancy by their method, 
and that they cannot change the direc- 
tion of the ball, nor conceal it so well as 
do Americans. Certain it is that the 
English style gives less actual power 
and consequently requires a longer 
sweep of the arm and a stiffer wrist, 
both of which make it more difficult 
to conceal the direction of the ball 
and less easy to handle a bad bound. 
But it is open to question whether the 
undoubted steadiness and certainty 
with which the Englishmen return 
every ball backhanded as well as fore- 
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winds in his de- 
sire for brilliant 
plays. Your Eng- 
lish expert stands 
about midway in his court, between the 
base-line and the net, and from this posi- 
tion has time to take two steps in either 
direction before any of his opponent’s 
ground strokes can get past him. So 
long as he keeps his opponent back deep 
in his court, he can reach any ball that 
will strike in court, and is in much less 
danger of being passed. 

On the other hand, however, he 
permits the ball to begin to drop 
after crossing the net every time be- 
fore he volleys it. This makes him 
lift it up over the net again, and con- 
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ALL-ROUND ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
UNDER PAST AND PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


By Malcolm W. Pord, 
All-round Bx-Champion of U. S. A. 


ELLERY H. CLARK, 
All-round Champion of 1897. 


T has always been conceded by good 
judges in athletics, that if a man has 
natural strength and activity he can 
in time become a genuine all-around 


athlete. For events requiring special 
endowments of nature to perform them 
well are limited to sprinting, any kind 
of plain jumping, and weight-throwing. 
If a man has not the dash or fire in him 
he never can become a good sprinter, 
nor a good jumper in the plain jump- 
ing events; if he has not considerable 
strength and some weight, he can never 
hope to do much at weight-throwing. But 
almost any one can in time run or walk 
distances, and to a certain extent high- 
jump orrunthe high hurdles. Running 
and walking distances require no great 
amount of muscular activity ; they de- 
pend mainly upon the heart and lungs, 
and the muscles of the legs, to enable 
one to stand the strain and the plodding. 


Games of skill, the third of the main 
divisions of the contest, can, like pole- 
vaulting, be learned by any one. 

The great trouble with most competi- 
tors in going through an all-round con- 
test is, that after the first half of the 
programme they deteriorate a great deal 
in their performances, even in spite of 
the fact that the order of contests is ar- 
ranged to leave, as much as possible, the 
most tiring ones until the end. The 
programme has always consisted of ten 
events, and the following is the order in 
which they are performed: 1oo-yard 
run, putting 16-pound shot,running high- 
jump, half-mile walk, throwing 16-pound 
hammer, pole vault, 120-yard hurdle- 
race, throwing 56-pound weight, running 
broad-jump, one-mile run. Inspection of 
this order shows as near as possible that 
it is: running, weight-throwing, jump- 
ing carried out three times, and end- 
ing with an extra distance run. When 
I competed in the all-around in 188s, 
1886, 1888, and 1889, there was no walk- 
ing event, and in its place was a quarter- 
mile run. The quarter-mile run is with- 
out doubt the hardest race of all if it is 
run hard, and an athlete would have 
much less left in him for other events 
after running a quarter of a mile hard 
than he would in going through the 
motions of a half-mile walk. The 
quarter-mile run used to be the fourth 
event on the programme, or where the 
half-mile walk now is, and every com- 
petitor was a much inferior man after 
finishing that event than before starting 
init. I can well remember how I used 
to feel after finishing the quarter in this 
contest, for although I was never called 
upon to beat 54 seconds for it, I well 
knew those 54 seconds had not done me 
any good for the rest of the afternoon. 

All the events following the quarter- 
mile run would show corresponding re- 
sults, and tell the truth of a man’s con- 
dition in a most forcible way. What 
has puzzled most competitors is to find 
some way to save themselves for the 
later items. I used to be asked very 
often how I managed to keep up so 
well through the whole programme, 
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but the most common-sense answer 
would be that there was no event in 
which I was called upon to do my best, 
except in the hurdles, pole-vault, and 
the weights. It is well known that 
weight-throwing takes very little out of 
one, if an athlete is in good condition 
for it. It is purely a series of short, 
muscular strains, with plenty of rest 
between trials. There is not near the 
effort needed in doing it that there is 
in jumping, although the running high 
jump is not unlike weight-throwing in 
this regard. The running broad jump, 
on the other hand, requires great effort, 
not only in the act of taking off, but 
mostly in the running for the jump. 
After broad jumping one is unfit to do 
his best at any other kind of jumping, 
or at sprinting, and that is the reason 
the broad jump is put near the end of 
the all-round programme. 

The one-mile run takes more out of 
one than anything else on the pres- 
ent programme, for it is a prolonged 
effort. Competitors show rather poor- 
looking figures at it, pattly because it is 
the last event, and in consequence they 
are tired, but mostly because non- 


specialists at distance-running are com- 


peting. It is safe tosay that there never 
will be a good, all-round athlete who 
will show ability at the one-mile run, 
for much practice at that will ruin him 
for all the others, and it is, of course, 
wise policy to sacrifice one’s chances in 
a single event, rather than to endanger 
one’s chances in nine others, just to show 
proficiency in one. The best mile-run- 
ners who have ever competed in the 
all-round championship are A. Schroe- 
der, A. A. Jordan, and J. Cosgrave. All 
these men are lighter in weight than the 
typical all-round athlete should be, be- 
ing about 150 pounds or under. 

The winner of this year’s contest, 
Ellery H. Clark, is a fine physical speci- 
men of an all-round athlete, standing 
5 ft. 10% in. tall and weighing 170 
pounds. In this year’s contest he won 
the shot with 37 ft. 11% in., the ham- 
mer with 117 ft. 4% in., and the 56- 
pound weight with 23 ft. 4 in., showing 
the best average at weight- ‘throwing 
of any all- round man yet. At jumping 
he showed an equally high av erage, 
making the high jump at “ft. 9% in., 
and the broad jump at an even 21 ft. 
In the pole-vault he took third place, 
with 9g ft. 6 in., and in the hurdles he was 


timed first with Charles S. Dole, in 17 1-5 
sec. In the 1oo-yard run he was given 
second place by 2 ft. to E. B. Bloss, in 
10 2-5 sec. He has beaten all these per- 
formances while competing in events 
individually, but for a good-sized man 
as he is, he shows all-round activity 
that would be very hard to beat. To 
analyze him more closely, it may be said 
that any man strong enough, or heavy 
enough, to beat him throwing weights 
will not be able to touch him at sprint- 
ing, hurdling and jumping, while, if 
some extra-good man at sprinting, jump- 
ing and hurdling comes along, he would 
be unable to beat Clark with the 
weights. 

In the hammer and 56-pound weight 
contests, the rules and missiles have 
been so altered since I competed that it 
is difficult to compare performances of 
Clark with those of Jordan, Schroeder, 
and myself. A hammer is now used 
with a wire fora handle, and the 56- 
pound weight is now thrown with a 
broad handle by both hands. Also the 
weights are now thrown with a 7-foot run 
instead of fromastand. Jordan, Schroe- 
der, and M. O'Sullivan became expert in 
throwing the weights with a run, that 
style of ‘throwing becoming the rule in 
1889, and Jordan and O’Sullivan compet- 
ing for two or three years after. Jordan, 
for a light man, learned to throw the 
weights remarkably well, although he 
could not put the shot with any great pro- 
ficiency ; but at his best he never could 
touch Clark with any of the missiles, 
He would be Clark’s superior at the 
pole-vault, the half-mile walk, and the 
one-mile run, and probably over the 
hurdles, with also a fighting chance in 
the running broad jump; but Clark 
would defeat him easily in everything 
else. The only all-round man who 
might beat Clark with the weights is 
O’Sullivan, but Clark would be far his 
superior in everything else. 

E. W. Goff, who won the events in 
1893 and 1894, would have a good 
chance of beating Clark in the jumps 
and hurdles, but Clark would throw 
weights all around him, beat him in 
sprinting and pole - vaulting, and the 
mile run would be atoss-up. The same 
can be said comparing Clark with L. P. 
Sheldon, who won the competition in 
1896. Sheldon was a great sprinter 
and jumper, but could not throw 
weights nor run distances. J. Cos- 
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grave, the champion of 1895, took 
second to Clark this year. Cosgrave's 
weakness this year seemed to be in his 
jumping, which is his specialty, but 
even were he at his best it is doubtful 
if he could show such all-round pro- 
ficiency as this year’s champion, for he 
never can begin to throw weights the 
way Clark can, being of such an en- 
tirely different build. Cosgrave stands 
5ft. roin. tall and weighs a trifle less 
than 150 pounds when in condition. 

Up to 1893 the standards which one 
had to reach were as follows: 1oo-yard 
run, 11% sec.; one-mile run, 5 min. 4o 
sec.; half-mile walk, 4 min. 30sec.; 120- 
yard hurdle-race, 20% sec.; high jump, 
5 ft.; broad jump, 18 ft.; pole-vault, 8 ft. 
6 in.; putting 16-pound shot, 32 ft.; 
throwing 16-pound hammer, 95 ft.; 
throwing 56-pound weight, 24 ft. A 
competitor failing to accomplish any 
three of the above figures was not al- 
lowed to compete further, and the scores 
were made up as though he had not 
competed at all. For instance: if A 
won the 1roo-yard run, and & took sec- 
ond place, and C third place, scoring 
five, three and one point, respectively, 
and if afterward A and # failed to 
reach the standard in three events, 
while C successfully reached the stand- 
ard in eight events, C would then be 
credited in the 1oo-yard run with first 
place, and those behind him would be 
put up correspondingly. Thus, though 
one might have proved a capital sprinter, 
but was not able to show proficiency 
in other events, he was disqualified 
from the whole competition. By re- 
viewing the above standards it can 
easily be seen that specialists would not 
have the slightest chance of winning 
the competition previous to 1893. It is 
not so with the present contest, and al- 
though the winners since 1893 have been 
good types of all-round men, there is a 
possibility that it will not always be so. 

In this year’s competition there were 
nine competitors, but only four or five 
of them really had any business in it, 
and only three or four would have qual- 
ified under the way the competition was 
tun, up to 1893. The other four or five 
men served only to clog the year’s pro- 
gramme, prolong the competition, and 
make things generally uninteresting 
for spectators and officials; and the 
performances of some of them for 
honors as all-round athletes were silly 


beyond description, One of them did 
4ft. rin. in the high jump, 16ft. 9 1-2in. 
in the broad jump, 3oft. 1-2in. in the 
shot, 77ft. 3in. in the hammer, 13ft. 8in. 
in the 56-pound weight, and 6 min. 44 
2-5sec. in the one-mile run. His best 
performance was the pole vault, in 
which he did oft. 6in. Excepting the 
last two events, his performances were 
ridiculous, and, outside of the two dol- 
lars which his club paid for his entrance 
fee, the A. A. U. gained nothing by his 
presence. Another one showed the fol- 
lowing performances: high jump, 4ft. 
11in.; broad jump, 18ft. roin.; pole 
vault, 8ft.; shot, 30ft. 4in.; hammer, 75ft. 
7in.; 56 pound weight, 14ft. 8in., and 
one-mile run, 6min. 18 2-5sec. There 
were two or three others only a shade 
better than these, but so long as the 
A. A. U. runs the competition in its 
present manner, there will be this class 
of competitors. 

It is hardly fair to high-class compet- 
itors to allow time to be taken up watch- 
ing and recording such miserable per- 
formances as the above; for although 
nothing should be thrown in the way of 
free and open competition, still there 
should be standards fixed to confine 
the competition to men only with actual 
all-round ability. It is quite possible 
that some day a man like A. F. Cope- 
land will win the all-round champion- 
ship if run on its present basis, and yet 
who would ever pick out this celebrated 
athlete for a typical all-round man? He 
was a wonderful example of activity, but 
had not enough weight or muscular 
strength ever to win an all-round cham- 
pionship contest on its merits, unless it 
were especially confined to men of a lim- 
ited light weight. Copeland was known 
to be able to stand a lot of work in his 
favorite events, and he could easily last 
the present all-round championship pro- 
gramme. He could most assuredly beat 
the present champion in five of the ten 
events, with two events—the high jump 
and pole vault—uncertain. In fact, 
Clark's only certainties would be the 
three weights ; and yet, comparing them 
physically and putting their perform- 
ances side by side, there would not be 
much doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
which is the genuine all-round athlete. 

The present way of merely scoring 
the contest is better than the way in 
force up to 1893, but most all-round 
athletes agree that it is not right yet. 
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In the old days, first place in each 
event gave a competitor 5 points; sec- 
ond place, 3 points, and third place, 1 
point ; while anything below third place 
brought nothing. This was unjust to 
some competitors, who might show a 
good general average, and yet not take 
in each event better than fourth or fifth 
place. There was great room for im- 
provement in this way of scoring; but 
in the present method there is need 
to make the minimum standard in 
each event above the present figures, 
and to restore the penalty of disqualifi- 
cation when failing to reach the mini- 
mum standard of any three events. 
Such a rule would deter one from en- 
tering unless he felt reasonably sure of 
qualifying in eight of the ten events. 

The present way of scoring is by the 
percentage system, which is much better 
than the old way of points ; but the per- 
centage tables should be arranged spe- 
cially for an all-round contest. At present 
their minimum is too easy. The mini- 
mums, which are the lowest figures scor- 
ing the athlete anything, are as follows: 
1oo-yard run, 14 3-5 sec.; one-mile run, 
7 min. 38 sec.; one-half mile walk, 6 min. 
23 sec.; 120-yard hurdle-race, 22 2-5 sec.; 
rumning high jump, 3 ft. 9 in.; running 
broad jump, 13 ft. 1 in.; pole vault, 6 
ft. 6in.; putting 16-lb. shot, 2» ft. 2 in.; 
throwing 16-lb. hammer, 61 ft.; throw- 
ing 56-lb. weight, 15 ft. 

The maximum is the best on record 
in each event, which, if accomplished, 
gives the athlete 1,000 points, For in- 
stance, if a competitor does g 4-5 sec. in 
the roo-yard run, he is given 1,000 points, 
and he scores proportionately way down 
to 14 3-5 sec., which is the minimum 
igure, called for by the rules, that 
enables an athlete to score anything in 
this event. This minimum figure has 
been arbitrarily fixed, but it has im- 
pressed most athletes as allowing too 
much scope, for surely if a man cannot 
do at least 12 sec. for 100 yards, he is a 
poor subject for a genuine all-round 
athlete. The old standard for this event 
was 11% sec., but it would be just as 
well to make it 12 2-5 sec. By the 
present table the space between 9 4-5 
sec. and 14 3-5 sec. is divided into 
twenty-four parts, being one-fifth of a 
second for each part. Each one-fifth of 
a second represents 42 points; so that 
should an athlete do ro sec. for 100 yards 
in the all-round championship, by the 


present method of scoring he would be 
given g58 points. Yet should he do only 
12 sec., which is very poor running, 
he would receive 538 points, or more 
than one-half of one who does 1o sec. 
The question may now be asked, 
Should an athlete who can do no bet- 
ter than 12 sec. for 100 yards receive half 
as much credit in this event as one who 
does 10 sec.? Yet by the present scor- 
ing he does. Why would it not be bet- 
ter to have the minimum for this event 
12 2-5 sec., leaving the maximum where 
it is, and in place of starting with 1,000 
points, make the maximum 1oo for the 
sake of simplicity, and credit each lower 
one-fifth of a second as 8 points, down to 
12 2-5 sec., which would be o? By this 
method an athlete doing 11 sec. would 
be given 52 points, which is about a 
half of the maximum of roo points for 
9 4-5 sec. This, without doubt, is much 
more in keeping with the spirit of the 
contest than giving a man over 500 
points, or one-half the maximum of 
1,000, for a performance of only 12 sec. 
Then, take the running high jump, 
for instance, where the maximum is 
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1,000 points for 6 ft. 4 1-4 in., and each 
inch less loses 32 points down to 3 ft. 9 
in., which is o. It will be seen here that 
5 ft. 1 in. gives a competitor over 500 
points, or more than half as much as 
one who clears 6 ft. 4 in. Would the 
5-ft. 1-in. man be considered half as 
good a jumper as the other? Ido not 
think most athletes would say so. One 
to be half as good as a 6-ft. 4-in. man 
should do at least 5 ft. 7 or 8 in. in this 
event, just as in the 1oo-yard run a 
sprinter, to be half as good as a 1to- 
second man, should do at least 11 sec. 
Why would it not be fairer and more 
simple to score the running high jump 
as follows: Have the maximum the 
record, which is 6ft. 5 5-8in., and make 
the minimum 4ft. gin., in place of 3ft. 
gin.? Each inch less than the max- 
imum would score 5 points less than 
100, and an athlete clearing 5ft. 7in. 
would be credited with 50 points, or 
one-half as much as one who did 6ft. 
sin. This is much fairer than to give one 
who clears 5ft. one-half as much as one 
who clears 6ft. gin. The same principle 
will show very plainly in the running 
broad jump. Here the maximum is 


1,000 points for 23ft. 6%in., and no 


points for 13ft. 1in., the whole distance 
between these two figures being divided 
by inches worth 8 points a piece. One 
who does 18ft. 4in. is giveh 500 points, 
or one-half as much as one who does 
23ft. 6%in. Is he half as good a jumper? 
On a basis of the maximum counting 
1oo points, and the minimum 18ft. in 
place of 13ft. rin., it will be seen that 
there are 66in., which would be 1.5 
points a piece ; 23ft. 6in. would be 100 
points ; 23ft. 5in. would be 98.5 points ; 
23ft. 4in. would be 97 points; 23ft. 
3in. would be 95.5, and so on down to 
the minimum of 18ft., which would be 
1 point. 2oft. roin. would give one 50 
points, which is more equitable than 
500 points, or a similar percentage, is 
for 18ft. 4in. But, to go further in crit- 
icising the present schedule, it seems 
absolutely insane to give a man who 
clears 15ft. gin. in the running broad 
jump 252 points in 1,000, or one-quarter 
as much credit as one who clears 23ft. 
64%in.; for the one who can do no bet- 
ter than that issimply no broad jumper. 

All the other events on the all-round 
championship programme can be ana- 
lyzed in the same way, but the position 
taken in this argument is not so much 


that roo points for the maximum is 
fairer than 1,000 points, as it is to try to 
show that the minimum standards of the 
present schedule are altogether too low. 
It makes no difference whether the 
maximum is 1,000 or 100 points, except 
that, if it is shown that the latter figure 
is far more simple, and gauges athletic 
ability just as well, it must be better ; 
for, decreasing the times and distances 
to be gauged being the result of raising 
the minimum standard, not so much 
distance or leeway is needed in figures. 
But if for some reason 1,000 points were 
still wanted for the maximum figure, 
all the distances between minimum 
and maximum, while scoring on a basis 
of 100 points, could be multiplied by 
10; where each one-fifth of a second 
on a basis of 100 points is worth 5 points, 
it would be 50 points on a basis of 1,000 
as the maximum. 

To return to the minimum standards, 
and taking the one-mile run for analy- 
sis, it will be seen that competitors score 
’way up to 7m. 37s. Even though this 
is the last event on the programme, and 
everyone is tired, still this figure is alto- 
gether too easily reached, and corre- 
sponds very well in this regard with 14 
2-58. for 100 yards, 3ft. gin. in the run- 
ning high jump, and 13ft. rin. in the run- 
ning broad jump. It is not so bad, 
though, as 6ft. 6in. in the pole vault. 

It must not be expected that much 
interest can be shown in an all-round 
contest of which it is known beforehand 
that most of the competitors are equal 
only to performances unworthy of 
notice. A contest of this kind, to en- 
able athletes to do their best, should 
not have entries enough to cause trial 
heats to be necessary in the r1oo-yard 
run and hurdles. Then, again, if there 
are more than five or six jumping or 
throwing weights, the waits between 
trials are so long that even on a good, 
hot day, when athletes can stand wait- 
ing much better between the efforts 
than on cool days, the time becomes 
too long. After each effort in any kind 
of jumping or weight-throwing the cir- 
culation of the blood has been quick- 
ened and the body is warmer, but if 
that increased circulation is allowed to 
subside and the body become more or 
less cooled again, it will surely show 
itself in after performances. All there 
is to offset this subsiding of circulation 
is the increased excitement of the com- 
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petition ; but I have seen athletes who 
were in excellent condition completely 
tied up in a knot, so to speak, during a 
competition where they had to wait 
minutes in place of seconds between 
trials. I well remember contests, be- 
fore I discontinued competing in handi- 
cap ones, where there were anywhere 
from ten to twenty competitors in a 
broad jump. Feeling the waits between 
trials so much, I took the opportunity 
to time the waits on several occasions, 
and once, when there happened to 
be an extra-good set of measurers, 
who allowed no unnecessary loitering 
on the part of competitors, it was 
between eighteen and twenty-three 
minutes between the trials of each 
competitor. Let any athlete go out 
and practice for a broad jump, and take 
his trials twenty minutes apart, and see 
if he is able to jump, or even feels like 
jumping, after one or two successive 
coolings of the body. The only kind of 
a day when such a course could pro- 
duce performances up to the athlete’s 
ability would be a red-hot one, when 
the mere atmosphere will keep the body 
hot, without wrapping up like an Esqut- 
mau, or being continually rubbed like a 
fifty-thousand-dollar horse. The run- 
ning high jump is not so bad as the 
broad jump in this respect, for when 
the bar gets to a considerable height 
the competition has been thinned down 
considerably, and is at a point when 
only a good athlete must make his 
efforts. Then there are seldom too 
many men in it to cause the waits be- 
tween trials to become much of a detri- 
ment. 

The manner of gauging the 100-yard 
run and the hurdles in the all-round 
competition should surely be changed. 
This suggestion is outside of the method 
of scoring, and concerns only how the 
figures are reached on which to base a 
score. In the 1oo-yard run the winner 
is timed, and the last twenty or thirty 
feet of the course is marked with white 
lines running across the track, one foot 
apart. When the first man finishes, one 
timer calls loudly “Time!” and the 
other judges simultaneously make a 
note of where the other competitors 
were when time was called. If the 
officials were always old and experi- 
enced hands, mistakes might not be so 
very bad; but, as all followers of ath- 
letics know, there are plenty of officials 


who, through excitement or incompe- 
tence, are unable to judge such a thing 
accurately, and it is safe to say that 
most grievous errors will be made each 
time the sprint and the hurdles are run 
in this way. In the roo-yard run, for in- 
stance, if A wins in 10 4-5sec., B is sec- 
ond by two feet, C third by three feet, 
and J fourth by a foot, it necessitates 
most expert officials to judge such a 
finish correctly. Even though this sup- 
posed finish is very well bunched, and 
the men are so near together that the 
difference in points would not be very 
great, yet it might be possible that ten 
or fifteen points in the whole competition 
may separate some men some day; and 
adifferent way of judging and scoring the 
sprint and the hurdles should be devised. 
The surest way to get correct re- 
sults would be to run each competitor 
over the course separately, allowing the 
three timers to concentrate their efforts 
on him. This would bring about an 
actual result, but it would destroy in 
the race the pleasing features of a con- 
test. It would, however, be far better 
to do this than to have in vogue such 
judging as I witnessed at this year’s 
competition. Fortunately, the result 
wruld have been no different in the 
whole competition, and the errors con- 
sisted merely in placing a couple of men, 
who finished fully eight or ten yards 
behind a winner in the hurdle-race, 
only three and four yards behind. I 
noticed this particularly, for I had seen 
errors in the roo-yard race on a smaller 
scale, and I took a position at the hur- 
dle-race purposely, so I could make a 
fair criticism either for or against this 
method of judging. The trouble with 
this system is, that it needs a separate 
judge for each competitor, and that 
judge’s word must necessarily be law. 
It should easily be seen that with five 
or six judges ranged at the finish up to 
thirty or ferty feet back, having to keep 
their eyes on their men, and therefore 
not being able to watch the winner, and 
also having to guess when time is to be 
called, mistakes are most probable, and 
that there is no way of rectifying them. 
The only absolutely fair way to score 
by the percentage system is to time 
each single competitor, not under half 
a dozen sets of timers, but under only 
one set. Then all the men are timed on 
the same basis, and the scoring should 
be as correct as it is possible to get it. 
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GOLF. 


portant event of the 

last month was the 

play for the women’s 
championship at Manches- 
ter. Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
from the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club—familiarly 
called ‘* Trixie” generally, 
one remarks, by those who 
know the lady least well— 
was an easy winner. The 
tournament was, as in the 
men’s event in this coun- 
try, first by medal- play, 
then by match-play among 
the survivors. Miss Hoyt’s 
card was as follows: Out, 
6,5, 6, 5, 6, 4, 6, 6, 7—51. 
In, Io, 4, 8, 6, 5, 6, 6, 5) 7 
—57. Total, 108. With the 
exception of one other card, 
that handed in by Miss N. 
C. Sargent, none of Miss 
Hoyt’s competitors gave 
the least sign of being a formidable opponent. 
Indeed, were it not for the agreeable sur- 
roundings, the gentle exercise, and the pleas- 
ing variety of costume, one wonders that per- 
formers who take seventy odd strokes for nine 
holes should care to assume the responsibility 
of playing for the amateur championship. 
However, everything is comparative ; and it 
is as well, until our American sisters learn 
more of the game, that they should take as their 
motto: ‘‘ De l’audace, encore de laudace, 
et toujours de l’audace!” 

Miss Hoyt, as the medal-play scores pre- 
dicted, had no trouble in walking through her 
field in the match-play. Her only opponent of 
consequence was Miss Sargent, who played 
the first nine holes of the match very well, the 
holes being made by Miss Hoytin: 7,5, 6, 7, 
4,4, 5, 6, 6; by MissSargentin: 7,6,6,5,5,5,4 
5,8; but after this, Miss Hoyt ran away with 
the lead, beating her opponent by five up and 
four to play. 

At about the same time the July meeting of 
the North Berwick Ladies’ Club was held over 
their course at North Berwick, Scotland. The 
best score for the 18 holes was a55 by Miss 
Anderson. Other scores were: Miss Blythe, 
63 ; Miss Dalziel, 63; Miss Aitken, 68 ; and five 
others who handed in 68 as well. It was, of 
course, over the shorter links of the ladies’ 


ROM the standpoint 
of etiquette, the im- 
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course that these scores were made. But a 55, 
or one over three, for the 18 holes, is a splen- 
did score over any course, however short, 
Miss Blythe did a round of nine holes in 28, or 
only one more stroke than the record for the 
same nine holes of the famous Mr. Laidlay, 
viz., 27. But many of these young English- 
women have been playing golf for years, 
playing, too, under the best of tutorship, and 
over the best of links; while our women play- 
ers have had comparatively little practice, and 
that not always of the best. There are very 
few good teachers, and, alas, very few men 
players who are not ready and willing to give 
instruction to those less competent than them- 
selves, the result being that many women 
spend their, first few months of practice under 
the guidance of male friends or relatives, who 
are competent to teach them only certain ele- 
mentary principles, which indubitably result 
in bad form and poor play. One of the pa- 
thetic features of golf on many of the much- 
played-over summer links is to see incompe- 
tency laying down the law of stance, and grip, 
and swing, to trusting inexperience. It is true 
that Mr. Hutchinson taught the professional 
and one-time open champion, Taylor, to play 
golf; but, as a rule, the amateur teacher of 
golf is a snare and a delusion, and women who 
really wish to learn the game should avoid 
him, at any rate until they know enough of 
the game to render his advice and instruc- 
tion harmless. 

In the Kebo Valley tournament at Bar Har- 
bor, Woodward beat Wright 4 up ; Reynal beat 
Newhall 5 up; Barry beat Sheppard 3 up; 
Tappin beat Barry 4 up ; Woodward beat Rey- 
nal4up. In the finals, much to our surprise, 
Tappin gave Woodward 16 strokes in 36 holes, 
but was beaten two up, Woodward doing the 
last two holes in four each, which is hard golf 
to beat when you are giving a man half a stroke. 

At Southampton, on September 4th, the 
chief event of the year took place, namely, 
the play for the club championship, and for the 
challenge and regular quarterly cup handicap. 
The challenge cup was won by Mr. C. D. 
Barnes ; the handicap cup and quarterly first 
prize by Mr. A. M. Brown. The scores were: 


Gross. Handicap. Net. 
Mr. A. M, Brown....... go 12 78 
Mr. C. D. Barnes....... 89 8 81 
Mr. L. F. H. Betts...... 96 12 84 
Mr. i. Russell... 5.600 95 7 88 
Mr. H. B. Hollins, Jr... 95 ° 95 
Mr. T. M. Robertson... 05 ° 95 
Mr. E. H. Moeran...... 100 18 82 
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Then followed the usual army of gentlemen 
who play for exercise and sociability—and long 
may they live and enjoy the game—who pluck- 
ily handed in scores of from 111 to 130. Let 
them not be discouraged! The game is for 
them, though the prizes may be for others. A 
good appetite and sound nerves are better than 
silver cups and fleeting reputations ! 

At Glen Cove there was a competition for 
the Pratt cup, and here six of the competitors 
aggregated 891 strokes for 108 holes, or an 
average of something over 8 strokes a hole. 
There must be some enthusiastic golfers at 
Glen Cove! 

At the Morris County Golf Club, the compe- 
tition being for the Ballantyne cups, the best 
scores were : 

William Shippen: Out, 7, 4, 5,6, 4,5, 4,4, 
5—4H. In, 4, 6, 4, 5, 4, 3,555, 6—42. Total, 
86. Mr. JamesA.Tyng: Out, 4, 4, 5,6. 5,5, 
4, 5, 5—43. In, 4, 6, 4, 5, 5) 4) 5, 5) 4—42. 
Total, 85. Others were an 80 by Mr. Robert 
Grannis, a 95 by Mr. W. J. Marsh, a 97 by Mr. 
W. A. Flagg, and then a fine field of duffers 
headed by a gross score of 157. 

At Niagara in the international competition 
for the Queen’s Royal Trophy, Mr. J Brown, 
London, beat Mr. A. P. Scott, Toronto, 2 up; 
Mr. Powers beat Mr. Duprey 2 up and 5 to 

lay; and in the finals Mr. Brown beat Mr. 
owers 3 up and 1 to play. 

A good match was played at Shinnecock 
Hills between the two professionals, Wilson 
and Shippen. The scores were: 

Mr. Shippen— 
Out....554435547 


Mr. Wilson— 
Out....443444556 


In...-5 4465544 4-83 


In....6 4345645 5—8 


Second Round. 
Mr. Shippen— 
Ort....544444536 
Mr. Wilson— 
Out....454345766 


In..--5 5335544 5-78 


In....5 3455544 5—84 


Shippen won this very close and remark- 
ably well-played match by 2 up and 1 to play. 
Shippen’s second round is the best 18 holes yet 
mg in this country by an American born. 

e was a caddie at Shinnecock Hills, but now 
ranks as one of the best professionals in this 
country. It is to be hoped that Shippen will 
be enabled to play at Chicago, and his club 
ought to see to it that, despite his color, he is 
given every opportunity to show what he can do. 

he great event in British golf, among the 
So. during the last few weeks is 
William Auchterlonie’s wonderful 71 over the 
old course at St. Andrew’s, beating the former 
record of 72 held by Mr. Tait. The score was: 
Out, 4, 5,4, 4, 3, 5,4, 3, 4—36. Home, 4, 2, 4, 
4, 4, 4, 4, 5, 4-35. Total, 71. Practically 
every hole was done in the lowest possible, and 
how this record can ever be beaten it is difficult 
to see. In writing of this round a correspond- 
ent says, “‘ Not a put of under two yards was 
missed !” 

At the Westbrook links Mr. H. B. Hol- 
lins, Jr., did 81 and 97—178; Mr. Travis, 90 
and 93—183; Mr. Armstrong, 95 and g2—187; 
Mr. Clark, 92 and 95—187; Mr. W. B. Cutting, 
Jr., 88 and 99—187; Mr. H. Tappin, go and 100 
—190; Dr. H. H. Curtis, 97 and 94—191; Mr. 
C. D. Barnes, 94 and 98—192; Mr. Joseph H. 
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Choate, Jr., 88 and 103—191. This competition 
was the Westbrook annual tournament; it was 
well attended, well conducted, and the scores 
were better thancommon. The 81 for the first 
18 holes by Mr. Hollins was particularly good, 
as was Mr. W. B. Cutting, Jr.’s, 88. 

The entries for the amateur golf champion- 
ship, as was to be expected, are fewer than 
usual, and many names are absent that one 
might wish to see in such a list. The Chicago 
men ought to win the event this year, and, 
barring accidents, there is little doubt but that 
they will do so. Messrs. McDonald, Whigham, 
Coats, Fenn, Tyng, Tweedie, Stewart, Douglas 
and Thorpe will in all probability be the lead- 
ers, with the result in the match-play largely 
dependent upon the luck of the draw. It were 
a pity should either the Western or Eastern 
men be drawn against one another. A result 
of the draw which would bring McDonald and 
Whigham, Tyng and Fenn, Stewart and Doug- 
las together against one another in the first 
round would lessen materially the interest of 
the competition. 

At the Newport tournament there were some 
surprises. The winner turned out to be Mr, 
W. B. Cutting, Jr., who won from Mr, Harri- 
man in the finals by the close score of one up. 

Mr. Fenn has been getting himself into 
form by a series of matches with the profes- 
sional from Messrs. Wright & Ditson’s, in Bos- 
ton, and they have played some 170 holes in 
the last few weeks. 

It may interest our readers to keep on hand 
this memorandum of the length of the holes of 
the course at Wheaton, Ill., over which the 
amateur and open championships are to be 
played : 1st hole, 476; 2d hole, 370; 3d hole, 363; 
4th hole, 433; 5th hole, 366; 6th hole, 575; 7th 
hole, 346; 8th hole, 296; 9th hole, 186; 10th hole, 
165; 11th hole, 240; 12th hole, 350; 13th hole, 
511; 14th hole, 328; 15th hole, 358; 16th hole, 
310; 17th hole, 358; 18th hole, 466. 

It were well, too, if those who are laying out 
new courses, or who are intending to improve 
old courses, should keep in mind the length of 
these different holes. It will be noticed that 
there are no duffer holes among them. We 
mean by that, no holes where the indifferent 
player has just as good a chance as his better 
opponent. Over a good course, a missed, or a 
foozled shot ought to be punished by making 
the length of the hole such that a poor shot off 
the tee, or through the green, cannot be re- 
trieved merely by taking a longer club for the 
second shot. This matter, which is too often 
neglected over some of our golf courses, has 
been attended to over the course at Wheaton; 
and men who are in the habit of atoning with 
the brassie for the sins of the driver, will find 
themselves badly handicapped by these prop- 
erly arranged holes. This course has been 
done lately by Foulis, the professional, in 81, 
but 180 will probably qualify, among the ama- 
teurs, at any rate. 

Mr, James A. Tyng, in a competition over 
the Morris County links the other day, handed 
acard of 79 for the 18 holes, the best that has 
been done over that course by either amateur 
or professional player. If an Eastern man is 
to win at Chicago, we predict that his name 
will be either Tyng or Fenn. Ke 





ROD AND GUN. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW GAME LAW. 
OR the benefit of 


many readers 
who intend to 
visit the pict 
uresque wilds of 
Pennsylvania in 
quest of sport, I 
shall call attention 
to the more im- 
portant features of 
the new game law. 
Wild turkey, 
pheasant, grouse, 
quail, partridge, 
and prairie chicken 
are lawful game 
for the gun only, from October 15 to December 
15. Presumably, ‘‘ pheasant” and ‘ grouse” 
mean the ruffed grouse, and quail and “ par- 
tridge”’ arethe saine bird. There are two open 
seasons for woodcock, it being lawful to shoot 
cock from July 1 to July 31, and from October 15 
to December15 The open season for hares and 
tabbitsis from November 1 to December 15, and 
the open season for black, gray and fox squirrels 
is from October 15 to December15. Elk, deer, 
and fawn, says the law, may be killed during the 
month of November, but I fancy sportsmen will 
find elk rather scarce. 

Very wisely the new law limits the number of 
head of game that may be killed per diem. No 
person shall killin one day more than 10 grouse, 
1o woodcock, £5 quail, or more than 2 wild tur- 


keys, and no person shall kill in one season more 


than2deer. Selling game or shipping it out of 
the State is prohibited. Penalties range from $25 
or twenty-five days imprisonment, to $100 or 
one hundred days imprisonment for each viola- 
tionofthelaw. Shooting on Sunday, hounding 
deer, killing deer in the water, hunting with 
ferrets, and all forms of trapping, baiting and 
fire-hunting are prohibited. Decoys may be 
used for geese, brant, and ducks. 


ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Latest advices from the Adirondacks state 
that deer are very numerous and the prospects 
for legitimate sport excellent. Considerable 
dissatisfaction has been caused in some quar- 
ters by the anti-hounding law, which it is in- 
tended shall be rigidly enforced. If this be 
done the Adirondacks will be full of deer with- 
in five years. Hounding deer is poor sport at 
best, bad for the deer, and the closest imitation 
of the tactics of the deer’s great natural enemy, 
the wolf. I like to hear the tongues of dogs 
running a hot scent, but I do not like the end 
of the chase, the butchering of a deer in the 
water, or the usually easy chance on the run- 
way. Still-hunting is a sport of a much higher 
grade, and I think most true sportsmen will 
agree that a prime buck, skillfully trailed and 
fairly shot, is a more gratifying prize than any 
number of victims chased to their death by 
dogs, The men who favor hounding, fire-hunt- 
ing, jacking and the like, are either too lazy, or 
too ignorant of the fine points of still-hunting 
to succeed at it. Anybody can pot a deer in 
water, or if it be driven almost over him, but 
the man who does not care to go deeper into 


sport than this has no claim to the title of 
sportsman. It is to be hoped that the anti- 
hounding law will encourage the runway 
watchers and floaters to try still-hunting and 
so learn the purest pleasures of hunting deer. 
Nor need the disgruntled ones throw their 
tongues too freely, for, unless my judgment is 
awry, under the anti-hounding law deer will 
become so numerous that even still-hunting 
will be easy enough for those of the restful 
temperament and the heavy foot. 


IS THIS SPORT ? 


What think ye of these things, oh! hard- 
tramping brothers, who deem it ample reward 
for a day of pleasant toil to see the dogs work 
and to carry home from five to ten brace of 
well-earned birds? An esteemed correspondent 
writes me from England to the effect that 
grouse-shooting has been great in Durham and 
Yorkshire. I should say it had! On the Mar- 
quis of Ripon’s Dallowgill Moors five guns 
killed 979% brace of grouse in two days. On 
the Earl of Strathmore’s Wemmergiil Moors 
seven guns killed 1,041 brace of grouse in one 
day. Other bags reported were: 1,003 brace 
to six guns in four days ; 420% brace to three 
guns in one day ; 817 brace to six guns in three 
days, and a few more as heavy. All this, of 
course, was by driving Gentlemen have a 
right to enjoy sport which they pay heavily for, 
in the way which best suits them; but is this 
sport? 

THE SEASON’S SHOOTING. 

Taken as a whole, this may be classed as a 
good season, with some of the best shooting 
yet to come. Chickens have been fairly plenti- 
ful in the West; grouse are reported to be a 
good crop in Northern New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other noted grounds ; quail appear 
to have done well almost everywhere. My old 
grounds will furnish all the sport 1 desire, and 
unless too much pen-work has spoiled my dex- 
ter paw, I’ll knock feathers out of a bird or two 
before another number of OutTinc reaches the 
reader. Water-fowl promise fairly, too. The 
rise in the lakes has put more water than usual 
in some of the best marshes, and this means 
greatly improved shooting. No doubt the lakes, 
after a series of lowerings which have tempo- 
rarily spoiled many erstwhile good grounds, 
will gradually rise to their former levels. 
Then, hey for sport something like that of the 
days of old. 

A NEW FLY-CASTING RECORD. 

At the recent tournament in Chicago, Mr. W. 
D. Mansfield, of San Francisco, Cal., estab- 
lished a new world’s record in the long-distance 
casting. The conditions allowed each con- 
testant ten minutes. Mr, Mansfield was the 
first man to cast, and his best effort was 111 
feet 3 inches. The best previous record was 
102 feet 6 inches, which had stood for seven 
years, although the distance has been exceeded 
under conditions which did not constitute a 
record. Curiously enough, the new record- 
maker did not consider himself to be in good 
form, and hardly expected to win. If ever he 
gets into what he deems good form and I hap- 
pen to turn into a trout about that time, I'll 
climb a tree! Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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KENNEL. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE POINTER. 


HIS old and excellent breed properly be- 
longs entirely to the sportsman. By 
this is meant that the pointer is not a 
desirable pet, nor was he ever intended 
to play that rdle. While he possesses plenty 
of intelligence, and, as a rule, a fairly pleasant 
disposition, he is not the ideal dog for those 
who desire an animal to be friend and compan- 
ion rather than a reliable and energetic assist- 
ant in the field. The pointer is a worker, a 
grand dog for the upland or far-reaching 
prairie, where he can properly display his 
speed, range, bird-sense, and wonderful nat- 
ural inclination to find and point game. His 
beauty of action and pose in the field naturally 
strongly appeals to the knights of the breech- 
loader; but to. those who only know a dog about 
the house, or in the street, the pointer is a very 
ordinary, if not unattractive, animal. Heisa 
cleanly-built, well-proportioned, businesslike- 
looking dog, but one must be a pointer enthu- 
siast to rightly appreciate his claim to canine 
good looks. His dashing rival, the setter, of 
Llewellin, Laverack, Gordon, or Irish blood, 
easily finds more admirers, and this mainly is 
a matter of coat, which in all varieties of the 
setter certainly is very beautiful. 

The direct origin of the pointer is involved in 
much obscurity, but it may be accepted as 
fact that much of his excellence is owing to 
ancient crosses of hound and spaniel blood. 
For more than a century and a half the pointer 
has done good work in Great Britain, where 
the dog possesses many friends. 

Among the old-time varieties of the breed 
were recognized the English, the Spanish, and 
a smaller dog known as the French pointer. 
This latter strain appears to have been of little 
use in the field. 

The old English pointer was a much heavier, 
coarser, and slower animal than the crack-a- 
jacks now seen flying through their work at 
field trials. The Spanish pointer was a heavy, 
grave-looking 
animal, huge 
of bone, 
coarsein head 
and muzzle, 
very throaty, 
and cumber- 
some all over, 
He possessed 
an extraordi- 
narily keen 
nose, was in- 
telligent,easi- 
ly trained, 
and very 
stanch. Ju- 
dicious cross- 
ing with him 
improved the 
English 
strain. 

Among cu- 
rious vari- 
eties of the 

ointer fam- 
ily proper, is 


A USEFUL TYPE, 


the Portuguese pointer. He is heavy, like his 
Spanish relative, having the peculiarity of a 
bushy stern. The Dalmatian, or coach dog, 
marked with wafer-like black spots upon a 
white ground, is a variety of the pointer. In 
his native land he works as our pointers do in 
the field, and he is said to perform fairly well, 
The double-nose French pointer for a time 
found favor with those who imagined that the 
peculiar double nose gave him doubled powers 
of scent. This idea was erroneous, for, while 
the dog unquestionably had a keen nose, it was 
no better than the best of the ordinary type. 
It is possible that, as the double nose presented 
a larger and more open form of nostril, it may 
have slightly increased the scenting power, but 
this has not been proven, A double-nose pointer 
is occasionally seen in this country, but the 
strain is not encouraged, for the excellent 
reason that a nose of that type is too open to 
injury by wiry grass and other cover among 
which the dog has to work. 

The merits of a good pointer include a good 
nose; a strong, natural inclination for the 
work he has to do; an ability to stand warm 
weather without constantly needing water, and 
a coat which will not hold burrs. He is also 
the easiest of sporting dogs to train and to keep 
in good form upon little work. His drawbacks 
include a dislike to cold and snow and cold 
water ; a poorly equipped foot for hard, or icy 
ground, and a coat which does not well protect 
from thorny cover. 

The points of a typical specimen of the breed 
are as follows: 

Skull.—Moderately large ; wide rather than 
long, with plenty of brain-room, Marked brow 
and occipital protuberance Eye, of medium 
size, intelligent, expression lively and cheerful. 

Nose,—Long and broad, muzzle square, nos- 
trilslargeandopen. Flews, manifestly present, 
but not pendent, 

Ears.—Moderately long in leather, flat and 
filbert-shaped, not folding like those of the 
hound, They should be set onlow. Leather 
thin and flex- 
ible, and cov- 
ered with 
very soft, fine 
hair, 

Neck.— 
Long, ele- 
gantlyarched 
in upper out- 
line; round, 
firm and ta- 
pering to 
shoulders, 
without any 
tendency to 
throatiness. 
No dewlap. 

Shoulders, 
etc.—Long, 
sloping, pow- 
erful, to en- 
able the dog 
to stand fast 
work, Upper 
arm, long, 
strong; elbow 
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well let down below the chest. Plenty of bone 
in the leg, well clothed with muscle and tendon; 
knee, strong ; ankle, full-sized ; foot, round, cat- 
like, strong, with a thick sole. 

Body.—Of good length, with strong, slightly 
arched loin, wide hips, and rather arched ribs ; 
chest, well let down, but not so much as in the 
greyhound ; back ribs rather deep. 

Hindguarters, — Muscular haunches and 
thighs ; strong, well-built stifles ; large, strong 
hocks ; feet to match the fore feet. 

Stern.—Strong at root, suddenly diminishing 
to very fine, continuing of same size to near 


HE tour of the Gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia has finished, and although their 
record of two games won, nine lost, and 
four drawn, is nothing very startling, 
still the main object with which the 

tour was taken has undoubtedly been accom- 
plished. The idea was to increase their knowl- 
edge of the game, as played by the best expo- 
nents in England. Although there is plenty of 
cricket in Philadelphia, it is all very much of 
the same standard, and not likely to greatly 
improve a man’s play, or teach him anything 
new after he has been associated with it for a 
few years. With so much inter-club cricket 
everyone becomes more or less familiar with 
the play of everyone else. Of course the inter- 
national matches, which are played now almost 
every autumn, between the home teams and 
those from England, Ireland, or Australia, 
give us some new points ; but to play the Coun- 
ties on their own grounds is a far greater ad- 
vantage, from an educational point of view, and 
particularly to play them, as the games of this 

ear’s tour were arranged, with professionals 
included. Under these circumstances to gain 
a decided victory over Sussex and Warwick- 
shire was a very creditable performance, but 
the match which showed the true value of the 
Philadelphian cricketers was undoubtedly the 
last of the tour, against Surrey. The exhibi- 
tion they gave in this match would have been a 
credit to any English county. It takes a very 
good team to score 200 runs in an innings 
against Surrey at its present strength, and this 
the Americans more than accomplished in each 
of their innings. 

The total averages of the Philadelphians were 
considerably below the total averages of the 
men who played against them ; and when one 
considers that only twice did their players 
pass the century mark during the tour, and 
that their opponents scored centuries and over 
no less than nine times, it is not surprising 
that there should be a difference. 

J..A. Lester returns the hero of the team ; 
he made a most favorable impression in Eng- 
land, and deserves all the praise he got. A 


the tip, when it goes off into a sharp, sting-like 
point. This peculiar point is a characteristic of 
the breed. The stern should be almost, or quite 
straight, carried low, whipping the flanks mer- 
rily when at work, 

Coat and Color.—Coat, short and soft, but 
not silky. Color, plenty of white is desirable, 
in order that the dog may be readily seen in 
cover; liver and white, lemon and white, 
black and white, whole black, whole liver, 
black, white and tan, are esteemed in the order 
named. 

Nomap, 


man who comes out of twenty-six innings with 
an average of 37:12 stamps himself as a first- 
class cricketer, worthy of a place on any team, 
J. B. King’s bowling performances were also 
remarkable ; he took 72 wickets (twice as many 
as any other bowler on the team), at an aver- 
age cost of 24.02. The captain and several 
other members of the team did not show con- 
sistently at their best, owing to ill-luck and the 
‘* hospital list.” The players will all profit by 
their experience abroad, and for some seasons 
we shall see the results of their recent experi- 
ence. 

The thirteenth match of the tour ended on 
July 24th, at Lord’s ground, and resulted in a 
very easy win for the M. C. C, by 227 runs. 
This was a most unfortunate match for the 
Philadelphians, on account of the injury sus- 
tained by Captain Patterson. He attempted 
to take a very fast drive from the bat of Raw- 
lins, and split open his left hand so badly that 
it will be impossible for him to play again for 
some weeks, His absence, just at a time when 
he was doing so well, was a great loss to the 
team, who, by the way, have not been favored 
with the best of luck. The scores : 

M. C. C. AND GROUND. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
F. Mitchell, c. P. H. Clark, 


b. Cregar ..133 c. King, b. Lester, 
C. W. Wright, b. Bates... 19 c. Patterson, b. Cre- 


Rawlin, b. P H. Clark... c. 
A. E. Trott, b. King c. Wood, b. Cregar 
F. W. Maude, run out.... c. Biddle, b. Bate 
Hale, b. P. H. Clark 9 b. King. ‘ 
Fitzgerald, b. P. H.Clark 4 b. King. 

Gifford, not out 2x notout... 

Major Charles, b. H. 

Clark ° 
Whitehead, b. P.H.Clark. o 
Hearne, run out... . ; 
Extras 


did not bat. 
not out 
Extras 


PHILADELPHIANS, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
H. C. Thayer, b. Hearne. 1 c. and b. Trott 
A. M. Wood, 1. b. w., b. 


° 
. A. Lester, b. Hearne... 33 
x. S. Patterson, c. Raw- 


C= 


did not bat ° 
c. Rawlin, b. Hearne. 16 
run out 


3 


. H. Bohlen, b. Trott ... 
. B. King, b. Maude 

. Biddle, c. Hearne, b. 
. M. Cregar, b, Trott 

. H. Bates, b. Trott.. 

. H. Clark, b. Trott.. 

. W. Ralston, not out 


eek >) 


be bas) 


’ 


Total 


See International Tennis of 1897, p. 73, and Mr. Walter Camp’s Review of the Football Season of 1896, p. 26, 
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The fourteenth match of the tour, played at 
Maidstone against Kent, finished July 28th, 
with awin for Kent, by an innings and nine 
runs. A previous rain had put the wickets in 
an easy condition, and Kent had the good for- 
tune to run upa total of 454. By the time the 
Philadelphians got in, the crease was favorable 
to the bowler, and the Americans were all dis- 
missed for 168; in their second attempt 277 
runs were made. A glance at the scores goes 
further to prove the first-class batting qualities 
of Lester ; his performances have been most 








consistent. The score: 
KENT 

5h PaO, 0; TAROT. a0... 250000000020 s000000000 coos 2 

on. J. R. Tufton, c. P, H. Clark, b. “King. pebbesu eae 25 
F. Marchant, c. W ood, b. LiOBbOr..<s.0c00¢0s- oer 49 
3. v« Weigail, not out PRCSEOSOS apesonesuaeweseonse 138 
SR SOG. ccc nnnehs. cacpeneeteevestybeease ows 2 
H. C. Stewart, c. King, b. Cregar........cseccee cones OS 
Esby, run Out........sccccccccceess 73 
Atkins, c. Biddle, b. Lester 3 
Hon. H. Milles, c. Scattergood, b. King..........065 II 
Wright, c. sub.. b. Kimg.cccccsccccccs sccvcccccccccce 2 
E. B. Shine, c. Cregar, fh: BRON ba sncebecncascnasaces ° 
BREN. 005 c0pndsne vccbenccovdsvccssnecene usheekennne 12 

MME S5s Soe babschbsuduhedsvnbasacos® shunseabouns oon 456 


PHILADELPHIANS, 


withstanding the fact that the Philadelphians 
lost this match, their showing against such a 
team as Surrey was remarkably creditable. It 
takes a good team to make 200 runs against 
such bowling as that of Hayward, Abel, and 
Nice ; in fact there are four or five men on the 
American team who would rank among the fore- 
most of the first-class county players of Eng- 
land. Scoring of both the teams was free, for 
during the three days over 1,100 runs were 


scored. ‘The scores: 
SURREY. 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
Brockwell, b. King....... 26 c. Scattergood,b. many 22 
Abel, c. Ralston, b. P. eo eee ° 6 

ER MCIMTRvcecs &. <scseee 12 c. and b. Lester........ 85 
Hayward, . ‘Baily.. 35 c. Baily, b. Cregar...... 33 
Baldwin, b . Bas Clark. 16 
N. tad retired a ° 

an eee rr 5t c. Ralston, b. Baily 26 

~% 5 Damaiaie’ b. Les- 


Holland, b. Lester....... 

K. Keye, c. Wood, b. 
Lester 

Lees, c. Bohlen, b. P. H. c. 
Clark 


c. Bohlen, b. King...... 82 


H. L. Clark, »b. 
Cregar... . 


Wood, not out. 
Nice, run out.. . 
BEXtras. ccccsccccsccccccsce 








c, 5 sath b. “Bails ily. 
not out. 


First Innings. 


Second Innings. 





A. M. Wood, b. Wright... 8 c. Martin, b. Milles..... 22 


. B. King, b. Wright.... 6 c. Esby, b. Mason....... 24 
. A. Lester, c. Milles, b. 
WwW PEE <nsccics  wanseee - 66 c. Tufton, b. Esby..... 69 


F. H. Bohlen, 'b. Esby.... 49 c. Atkins, b. Wright... 2 
E. M. Cregar, c. Atkins, 

b. Shine. a 
L. Biddle, b. Shine. 


H. L. Clark, b. Wright... 


ce. March'nt, b.Wright. 24 
3 Mut OU... cccceee woe cece 
5 b. Shine 














Extras 
UNS 85 wo cepe bbeesens 273 TOTAL «oes sinsecssceees 398 
PHILADELPHIANS. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
E. ae Compe, c. Wood, b. 
PESO visa seeuenbeasase 
A. AL “Wood: Tun out. 3 C, Holland, b. Hay- * 
ward 
.A.Lester,c.Key,b. Nice 12 c. 
. H. Bohlen, b. Abel.... 18 





F. H. Bates, c. Atkins, b. jJ._B. King, c. and b. 
EMC hGsisanascasee sn o c. Esby, b. Shine....... 8 gal Gee 90's 8e@nconee 25 b, Lees........ Seesesee 6 

P. H. Clark, ae a ee | nr 19 C. Thayer, c. Bald- 
H. P. Baily, b. Shine..... 5 c. Shine, b. Mason..... 40 rae b. Brockwell...... 59 b. Le@S....sessceceesees 11 
H. Seattergood, c P. H. Clark, b. Nice...... TH DWN k acess sie saecsccs 22 
“Mason, b. Shine. o c. Weigall,b. Mason... o H. L. Clark, b. Nice...... 22 b. en ‘oo 00 
BERETA 0050000000000. 0000 eee 27 H.P. Baily, b. Hayward 5 not Out. ...ccccccesesere 9 
—— F. Ralston, b. Brockwell 16 b. Nice........s.s.0s0.. 40 
ME sun kbaboesonnseken 168 ere 277 ].H.Scattergood,notout 9 b. Nice......cccceeeeeees 4 
The final match of the tour was played at EXtras.....essesee cocccees cad BURUEAR: 0000s 000see0es one 99 
Kennington Oval against Surrey, and ended Total .............206 is TRUS Ness cssacaneiss 258 

July 31st in a win for Surrey by 154 runs, Not- T. C. TURNER. 
YACHTING. 


CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 

N many respects the fifty-third cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club will be regarded as 
one of the most memorable and enjoyable 
in itslong and famous career. In previous 

years the squadron has gone as far east as Mar- 
lehead, and been blessed with fair and clear 
weather on the adventurous voyage round Cape 
Cod, but for the first time in its varied history 
the cruise was extended to Bar Harbor, Me.; 
and Commodore Morgan deserves congratula- 
tions not only for presenting valuable trophies to 
the winners in the long squadron run of 210 
miles from Martha’s Vineyard to Baker’s Island, 
but also for inspiring sufficient enthusiasm 
among the captains in his command to keep 
together a goodly fleet from the start of the 
cruise to its finish. 

The place of the rendezvous was Glen 
Cove. A gallant fleet of pleasure craft was 
found in the Cove, clustered round the stately 
flag-ship Corsazr. It was hot and sultry with- 
out a breath of air. The most disappointed 
man was Vice-Commodore Lewis Cass Led- 


yard, who had presented two artistic and costly 
cups to be raced for by the schooners and 
sloops from Glen Cove to Huntington ; because 
they were destined not to be sailed ‘for until 
later in the cruise, for the flattest of dead calms 
prevailed until six o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the signal ‘‘ Race Postponed” was displayed 
by the Regatta Committee. 

In the evening a gentle breeze sprang up 
from northeast, and it held long enough to 
waft the sailing yachts along to Huntington 
Bay, where the squadron anchored for the 
night, min for the start next morning to New 
London light, sixty-five miles away. 

It had been decided at the meeting of cap- 
tains on the flag-ship to start each race as early 
in the morning as practicable, but at sunrise 
on Tuesday there was not enough wind to 
blow out a candle. The Regatta Committee, 
however, must have felt hopeful, for soon after 
6 o’clock the signal ‘‘ Proceed to New London 
at 7 o'clock” fluttered from the triatic stay of 
the flag-ship. Every vessel in the fleet was 
anxious to get away, but the tide was setting 
strong from the eastward, so the yachts re- 
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mained at anchor until 10:20, when the com- 
mittee, mistaking a catspaw for the first sign 
of a steady breeze, gave the preparatory sig- 
nal. Ten minutes later the sloops were sent 
away, Wasp being first, followed three minutes 
later by Queen Mab. Norota was third, 
handicapped 1m. 4os., with Uvzra and Syce 
straggling after. 

A few minutes after noon a light breeze 
started in from southwest. A/7/degarde at 
anchor far astern, and actually the sternmost 
boat in the fleet, was first to feel its gratifying 
impulse. The anchor was soon at the bow, 
and with balloon-jib topsail and maintopmast- 
staysail wooing every ounce of the coy wind 
she sailed through the fleet and crossed the 
line first. The order of this second start fol- 
lows. The times are not official. The only 
times taken by the Regatta Committeé were : 
Wasf, toh. 31m. 58s.; Queen JLab, toh. 33m. 
23s., and Norota, toh. 35m. The handicap 
time for the rest of the fleet was 1oh. 35m. 

Hildegarde crossed at 12h, 16m. 45s.; Way- 
ward, 12h. 18m.; Gevalza, 12h. 18m, o2s.; 
Colonza, 12h. 18m, 05s.; Carmzta and Minerva, 
1zh. 18m. 30s.; Vencedor, 12h. 18m. 455.; 
Vigtlant, 12h. 18m. 55s.; Sachem, 12h. 19m.; 
Navahoe, 12h. 19m. 20s.; Emera/d, 12h. 19m. 
30s.; Marguerite, 12h. 20m. o2s.; Arzel, 12h, 
20m, 158.; Gossoon, 12h, 20m, 25s.; Amorzta, 
12h. 21m. 4os.; Katonah, 12h. 21m. 50s.; /r- 
nella, 12h. 22m.; Glorzana, 12h. 20m. 20s. 

The wind was a trifle abaft the starboard 
beam, the best sailing point for most of the 
fleet; and as it breezed up, the smart craft heeled 
over to its influence as far down as the scup- 
pers, and they must have presented a charming 
and exhilarating spectacle to the dwellers on 
the picturesque Long Island shore. 

The Katrina, which carried the Regatta Com- 
mittee, and the tug Edward Luckenbach, 
which had on board a precious freight of 
yachting scribes, had as much as they could do 
to keep up with the tail end of the fleet. As 
for the crack leaders of the squadron they 
were almost hull down long before the slug- 
gards and the laggards sighted New London 
light. This is how the yachts in the van finished 
the race: Vigzlant, 5h. 54m. 36s.; Hzldegarde, 
5h. 58m. 46s.; Colonza, 6h. om. 538.; Emerald, 
6h. 2m. gos.; Mavahoe, 6h. gm. 45s.; JZar- 
guertte, 6h. 24m.; Amorzta, 6h. 24m, 183s.; 
Sachem, 6h, 25m. tos.; /roguozs, 6h. 26m. 15s.; 
Ariel, 6h. 26m. 478.; Wasp, 6h. 47m. 17s. 
These times are unofficial. Queen Mab, This- 
tle, Wayward, Syce, Vencedor, Norota, and 
Glorzana finished in the order noted. The 
only mishap in the run was the carrying away 
of Minerva's topmast. 

There was a slight fog and little or no wind 
at daybreak on Wednesday, August 4th, but 
the sun soon dissipated every vestige of mist 
anda nice breeze from west-southwest followed, 
making the outlook bright and cheering for the 
run to Newport. 

The starting-point was Sarah's Ledge buoy, 
and the finish Brenton’s Reef lightship, thirty- 
eight miles away. The preparatory gun was 
fired at 9:30, and ten minutes later the sloops 
and cutters were started, all of them crossing 
the line with the wind on the starboard quarter 
and walking along right merrily and with rare 
speed, 


They crossed the line as follows: Wasf, 
Navahoe, Vigilant Vencedor, Gloriana, Car- 
mita, Uvira, Queen Mab, Norota, Liris, 
Katonah, Sayonara, Kestrel, Syce, Gossoon. 

The schooners followed at 10.05, with A mor- 
zta leading, and chased by Geva/za, [roguo?s, 
Fenella, Ariel, Colonta, Emerald, Sachem, 
Hildegardeand Marguerite. Both schooners 
and sloops had double incentives for speed, as 
they were racing not only for the squadron-run 
prizes in their respective classes, but also for 
the Vice-Commodore’s cups for the fastest 
schooner and the fastest sloop, which were on 
the programme to be raced for off Glen Cove. 

Navahoe \ed the fleet to Point Judith, when 
Vigilant passed her. Soon after 12 o’clock 
Emerald, steered by Captain Haff, luffed out 
across Colonza’s stern, blanketing her, and as- 
suming the lead of the schooners, which she 
kept to the finish. 

The yachts were timed as they swiftly passed 
Brenton’s Reef lightship under a press of 
snowy muslin, and bravely completing a glori- 
ous squadron run. 

When the Regatta Committee came to figure 
it out, they found that Liera/d had beaten 
Colonia by 3m. 20s., and had thus won the 
Vice-Commodore’s cup for schooners as well as 
her class-prize. Vzgz/ant also won two cups, 
beating Vavahoe 4m. 51s. In schooners, class 
C, Marguerite beat Jroguozs 28m. gs. In 
class F, schooners, /ene//a beat Gevalia 6s. 
In sloops, class J, Carmzta beat Sayonara 


15m. 30s. In sloops, class K, Syce beat Uvzra 
24m. 18s. In sloops, class L, orota beat Ka- 
tonah. In the mixed class Helde garde, Amor- 


zta and Queen Mab competed, but as they had 
not been measured, no corrected time could be 
computed ; however, Amorzta probably won. 

There were high revels at Newport that 
evening, and in them the yachtsmen partici- 
pated. 

Goelet Cup day is usually a great sporting 
and social event in the kaleidoscopic life of 
gay Newport. The assemblage on Thursday, 
August 5, however, was in striking contrast to 
the contests of previous years, The weather 
was responsible for the meagre attendance of 
the mere pleasure-seekers, but frequent show- 
ers of rain and a damp-looking sky ought not 
to have deterred the hardy sea-dogs of the New 
York Yacht Club from coming out of the snug 
harbor and taking advantage of the fine sail- 
ing breeze that ruffled the dark waves and 
made them show théir white shoulders. 

Respect for Captain Ogden Goelet, who, in 
1882, presented the first cups bearing his name 
to the club for competition, should have in- 
duced more than three yachts to start for the 
two magnificent trophies on this, the sixteenth 
occasion of their offering, As it was, Colonia 
was the only schooner that obeyed the order to 
report at Brenton’s Reef lightship, and Wava- 
hoe and Vzgzlant were the sole representatives 
of the single-stickers that responded to the sig- 
nal from the flag-ship. Grouped around the 
lightship, and tossing on the bosom of the 
gently heaving ocean, were the steam yachts 
Varuna, May, Conqueror, Sultan, Sag- 
amore, Intrepid, Electra and Nourmahal ; 
also the deep-water cruiser Margarita, which, 
thanks to the courtesy of Capt. A. J. Drexel, 
cariied the Regatta Committee. 
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From the Wargarzta signals were hoisted 
denoting that the Block Island course would 
be sailed. The wind was northeast, and this 
gave the yachts a run before the wind for the 
first leg, southwest one-eighth west, 1314 miles, 
a beat to windward on the second leg, north- 
east by east, 18 miles, and a broad reach, west 
by north one-eighth north, 6% miles—total 
distance, 38 miles. 

It looked black and murky to windward, and 
the three contestants were content to carry 
their working gaff-topsails. There was a rep- 
rehensible lack of smartness in both Vzgzlant 
and Co/onza while manceuvering in the five 
minutes’ interval between the preparatory gun 
and the starting signal. Both skippers seemed 
to be caught napping. Vzgz/ant, with her 
main-boom swung to starboard, crossed the 
line at 12h, 18m. 22s. Mavahoe, tardier even 
than her opponent, with main-boom to port, 
crossed at 12h. 19m. 48s.—1m. 26s. after Vigz- 
Zant, Lowering her spinnaker pole to star- 
board, the big, pulling sail was soon spread 
to the breeze. Then it was that Vigzlant, 
realizing that she was on the wrong gybe, 
shifted her main-boom over and set her spin- 
naker four minutes later than Vavahoe. This 
blunder in a great measure accounted for her 

feat. 

Colonia made her startat 12h. 21m. 4os., and 
prepared to sail her solitary race, having re- 
ceived orders from the Regatta Committee to 
cross the line, and being under the impression 
that she would be awarded the cup if she 
sailed over the course. 

The Edward Luckenbach, in charge of 
Superintendent Neils Olsen, earried the mark 
to its position off Block Island, where it was 
dropped. A stronger puff and a bigger sea 
than usual capsized it. By good foresight 
there was another mark on the tug, and it was 
hove overboard about 300 yards to the east- 
ward of the beacon that overset. Meanwhile, 
impelled by the stiff breeze, the racing cutters 
made their way swiftly through the tumbling 
sea, with the white-crested waves following 
them fast, and hissing along their polished 
bends. There is generally more or less dis- 
turbed water in the neighborhood of Point 
Judith, and the northeaster that piped on this 
occasion ruffled the surface of the sea. 

Owing tothe mishap in placing the first mark 
in position, the two boats, which were steering 
a direct course for the turning-point, were com- 
pelled to gybe to fetch the second one, which, 
as before mentioned, was laid to leeward of its 
correct location. Mavahoe had overtaken her 
swift antagonist in spite of her superior sail 
area. Vigtlant gybed at th. 37m. 20s., and 
Navahoe 4m. 30s. later. By dexterous han- 
dling of sheets Vavahoe contrived to luff round 
the mark first, her time being rh. 4om. §5s., 
while that of VzZgz/ant was th. 4om. 30s. This 
showed that in the run down the wind the 
cruiser” Vavahoe had beaten the racer Vigz- 
Zant (improved much since she raced abroad), 
1m. 48s. elapsed time. 

_ And now both boats, with sheets flattened 
in, started out for the real work of the day— 
the eighteen-mile thresh to windward, to the 
West Island mark. V7g¢/ant was kept closer 
to the wind than seemed good for her, and she 
plunged her bows into the sea in lively style, 


throwing showers of spray about her decks, 
Navahoe was kept a good full and allowed to 
travel through the water. A lively little squall 
smote her when she was a trifle off the wind 
and carried away her gaff-topsail sheet. The 
sail was immediately clewed up, and another 
was sent aloft, but was not set for some time, 
She kept on the port tack until 3h. 16m. 30s. 
Vigilant at this time was well up to wind- 
ward, but WMavahoe was considerably in the 
lead. Vigzlant tacked at 3h 21m. 35s. Soon 
after this the rivals broke tacks, and twice 
Vigilant tried to cross Mavahoe's bows, but 
failed on each occasion, Mavahoe swinging 
about as Vzg¢/ant passed under her stern, and 
securing a commanding position on her oppo- 
nent’s weather quarter. By very able handling 
Navahoe \ed at the West Island mark, and 
was saluted by half a dozen steam yachts 
which had gathered at that point. The times 
were: Mavahoe, 4h. 06m. 4os., and Vigzlant, 
4h. o7m. o4s. These figures proved that in the 
windward work from mark to mark Mavahoe 
had beaten Vzgzlant 2 seconds. This was one 
of the closest contests ever known in an 18-mile 
thresh in the teeth of a strong breeze. 
Immediately after passing the mark and 
easing off sheets for the home mark, Wava- 
hoe broke out a balloon-jib topsail, while 
Vigilant, intent on a luffing match, was cun- 
ningly content with a smaller sail. The lat- 
ter at once began to luff up on the weather 
quarter of her opponent. Mavahoe, instead of 
minding her business and steering a direct 
course for the goal, accepted the challenge and 
got the worse of the tussle, V’¢g¢z/ant coming 
out ahead and maintaining a short lead to the 
finish, crossing the line 25 seconds ahead of 
Captain Carroll’s craft. The times were Vig: 
Zant 4h. 4om. 48s.; Mavahoe, 4h. 41m. 13s. 
Navahoe was thus the winner by Im. Is, 
elapsed time, boat for boat, and by 4m. 21s on 
corrected time. The summary follows: 


SLOOPS. 

Elapsed Corrected 
Time. Time. 
4 21 25 4 18 05 
4 22 26 4 22 26 


Yacht. Start. 
Navahoe..........12 19 48 
Vigilant 12 18 22 


Finish. 
4 41 313 
4 40 48 
SCHOONER. 
Colonia..... jreeeeI2 2240 45425 43245 4 32 45 

When the yachts returned to Newport Har- 
bor, Captain Carroll went aboard the Corsazr 
and was handed the cup he had so cleverly 
won. The Navahoe now has the credit of 
carrying off two of these Goelet trophies. The 
first one was won on August roth, 1894. 

Many yachtsmen claim that Co/onza was not 
entitled to the cup for schooners, as the Goelet 
prizes were presented tothe club to be sailed for 
under the club’s racing rules, one of which ex- 
plicitly says: ‘‘ Atleast two yachts must start in 
each class to entitle a yacht to a prize.” On the 
other hand it was argued that as the Regatta 
Committee had started Co/onza, and taken her 
time at start and finish, the schooner had ac- 
quired proper title to the cup. 

A bright and cheerful dawn was an agreeable 
change to the yachtsmen after the rain and 
wind of the Goelet Cup day. The warm sun 
thawed out the gay sailor lads whom the wet 
weather and cold wind had kept sulking in 
their cabins all Thursday while Vavahoe and 
Vigilant were racing for the Goelet Cup. 
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Thus it was a large fleet that took part in the 
run on Friday to Vineyard Haven, always a 
favorite resort of the club. 

A nice little sailing breeze from northeast 
ruffled the bosom of the dark blue sea, and a 
fleet of cat-boats hailing from Newport clus- 
tered round Brenton’s Reef lightship, to see 
the racers off. The preparatory gun was fired 
at 10.20, and ten minutes later the sloops were 
sent away. All crossed the line with their 
booms over to starboard, the wind permitting 
them to steer a direct course for Vineyard 
Sound lightship. Queen Mad was first, 43 
seconds after the gun ; and she was chased by 
Wasp, Jessica, Sayonara, Carmita, Glort- 
ana, Gossoon, Katonah, Lirzs and Vencedor. 
Syce, Norota, Vigtlant, Kestrel and Nava- 
hoe were handicapped—the last-named to the 
extent of 28 minutes, and looking somewhat fa- 
tigued after the victory of the day before. 

The schooners glided across the line as fol- 
lows: Arzel, Fenella, Colonia, Emerald, Sa- 
chem, Amoritaand Marguerite. Iroguots, Ge- 
valiaand Hilde garde were badly handicapped. 
The fickle wind died out at noon, and most of 
the yachts hung for a time 1n the doldrums off 
West Island ; and Vineyard Haven, nearly 30 
miles distant, at noon seemed a long way off. 
After many exasperating shifts the breeze came 
out brisk and steady from southwest at one 
o’clock, and the leaders passed Vineyard Sound 
lightship as follows: V7gzlant, 2h. om. gs.: 
Amorita, 2h. 1m, 19s.; Emerald, 2h. 1m. 50s.; 
Queen Mab, 2h. 3m. 25s.; Sayonara, 2h. 3m. 
40s.; Colonza, 2h. 4m. 28s. 

With a strong tide in their favor and spinna- 
kers set to starboard the fleet headed for the 
finish line off West Chop, now 29 miles away. 
It was pretty sailing for all the yachts. Colonia 
passed Emerald just before reaching the Mid- 
dleground buoy. Vzgz/ant led the fleet in. 
The Regatta Committee reported that in the 
schooner-classes Colonia beat Emerald 1m. 
178.; Marguerite beat Jroguozs 4om. 32s., and 
Gevalia beat Fenel/a 17m. 27s. In the sloops, 
Vigilant beat Navahoe 12m. 17s.; Sayonara 
beat Wasp 14m. 2s.; Jessica beat Syce 2m. 
18s.; Morota beat Katonah, and Amorita beat 
Hildegarde and Queen Mad. 

Kestrel lost her topmast while gybing off 
Seaconnet light, and put back for Newport for 
repairs. 

Some yachting scribes went off at half-cock 
in their preliminary press notices concerning 
the race to Bar Harbor, on account of its dis- 
tance and certain imaginary perils. I can un- 
derstand apprehension being felt about yachts 
undertaking a race across the Atlantic Ocean 
in midwinter, such as the contest in December, 
1866, of Henrzetta, Fleetwing and Vesta, or 
the match race between Coronet and Daunt- 
less, in March, 1887. There were no fictitious 
dangers in these deep-water enterprises, but 
the idea of making a pleasure summer-jaunt 
along the coast of Maine the subject of jere- 
miads, was quite too comic, and was regarded 
from that point of view by the yachtsmen who 
took partin it. To provide against any possible 
perils, three powerful ocean-going tugs accom- 
panied the fleet, the Edward Luckenbach, of 
New York, and the Kate Jones and Storm 
King, of Boston. These were ready to take 
in tow any disabled craft, or to lug off any 


vessel unfortunate enough to get ashore. Their 
services, however, were not required. 

Inalight northwest wind, with smooth water 
and a head tide, the start was made from off 
East Chop, at 10A.M. Twenty-two contest- 
ants, sixteen schooners and six cutters, crossed 
the line. With spinnakers set to port, and all 
balloon-sails that would draw, the yachts had 
as much as they could do to stem the adverse 
current, the wind being sosoft. The following 
vessels started : 

Cutters—Vigzlant, Navahoe, Queen Mab, 
Gloriana, Sayonara and Wasp. 

Schooners — Colonza, Emerald, Iroguozs, 
Amorita, Gevalia, Fenella, Marguerite, 
Fortuna, Hildegarde, Sachem, Alert, Vik- 
wng, Varuna, Crusader, Montauk and Co- 
lZumbia. 

The race soon degenerated into a drift, and 
many of the craft dropped kedges, to keep 
from being swept back by the tide. The 
schooner /u¢repfzd, under charter to Mr. C., 
Oliver Iselin, got ashore on the Hedge Fence 
Shoal, but was floated off without assistance. 
Fortuna and Queen Mad got unpleasantly 
tangled together, but were cleared without 
damage. At noon a light breeze started in 
from south-southeast, then east-southeast, and 
freshened until Cross Rip lightship was passed, 
when it shifted to southwest. The sea was 
smooth as a mill-pond, and with a favorable 
tide the yachts made good headway. 

The shoals were soon passed, and then, as 
the wind became more southerly, spinnakers 
were set to starboard, the six leaders of the 
fleet being Emerald, Wasp, Colonia, Vigz- 
lant, Marguerite and Navahoe, and as the 
sun sank down everything looked propitious 
for a fine night’s sail. A bright moon soaring 
in a cloudless sky, a breeze with more westerly 
tendency in it, a sea with a mere ripple on its 
smooth surface were the characteristics of the 
perfect night. 

At daybreak on Sunday seven of the yachts 
were in sight of the club tug, all with light- 
flying kites aloft and gliding swiftly to the 
eastward. Vzgzlant was leading, with Emer- 
ald about four miles astern. Co/onza was next. 
Then came Navahoe, Hildegarde, Amorita 
and Marguerite. Queen Mab and Wasp 
were hull down astern. Verily, it was ideal 
ladies’ weather to be afloat in ! 

Colonza, after a protracted luffing match 
with Emerald, became the leading schooner 
at gh.30om. The breeze grew lighter. Vigd- 
Zant increased the distance between herself 
and Navahoe, whose best point of sailing is in 
aheavy blow. And so, with few changes, the 
race continued until one o’clock, when land 
was sighted. It was made out to be the east- 
erly end of Isle Du Haut, some twelve miles 
distant. The breeze continued favorable to 
the finish, which was between Baker’s Island 
and the flag-ship. 

Vigzlant was first to cross the line a victor, 
with Colonza next, Navahoe third, Emerald 
fourth, and Az/degarde fifth. 

In the first-class schooners, Colonza won the 
$2,000 cup presented by Commodore Morgan, 
beating Emerald by twenty-one seconds, cor- 
rected time. 

In the first-class cutters, Vzgz7ant was the 
victor, defeating Mavahoe 26m 4s. corrected 
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time, and carrying off the Commodore’s cup. 

In the second-class schooners, Amorzta was 
the winner of the Commodore’s $1,000 cup. 

In the second-class cutters, Wasf won the 
Commodore’s $1,000 cup. 

The race was remarkable for the fineness of 
the weather and its freedom from fog; also for 
the steadiness of the breeze, which permitted 
the yachts tocarry spinnakers with only one 
gybe from Pollock Rip lightship to the whis- 
tling buoy off Baker’s Island. 

The yachts arrived at Bar Harbor on Sunday 
night. Monday was devoted to social amuse- 
ments. On Tuesday the final race of the cruise 
was sailed, the course being from off Egg Rock 
to Schoodic Point, thence to the whistling buoy 
off Baker’s Island, and home—distance 21 miles. 
The starters were schooners Colonia, Em- 
erald, Sachem, Marguerite, Amorita, Alert, 
and Fenella,; cutters Queen Mab, Wasf, 
Gloriana and Sayonara. The race, with but 
a short interval of clear weather, was sailed 
in a dense fog. In the schooners Amorita 
won, beating Co/onza 9 minutes. In the cut- 
ters Wasp won, beating Glorzana 13m. 18s. 

NOTES OF OTHER RACES. 

Vigilant and Navahoe sailed a special 
match off Newport on Sept. 4 for a $250 cup 
presented by the Newport Yacht Racing As- 
sociation. ‘The course was a triangle of 123 
nautical miles, from off Rose Island round a 
mark off Brenton’s Reef lightship and a mark 
off Beaver Tail. Messrs, H. B. Duryea, Wood. 
bury Kane and Ralph N. Ellis were the Re- 
gatta Committee. The wind at the flying 
start at 12h. 1om. was light from N. E. Both 
had spinnakers set to starboard. Mavahoe 
gained by a shift of wind, and led at the first 
mark by 35s. Vzgz/an¢ then passed her rival, 
and led by 52s. at the end of the first round, 
and kept ahead until the finish. The final 
times were taken : 

Corrected. 


611 52 
6 12 42 


Finish. 
21 52 


Elapsed. 
6 11 52 
615 40 


Vigtiant. cccccscccces 
Navahoe..... sibenae 


Wm. Notman & Son Photo. 


Vigzlant allowed Navahoe 2m. 58s., and 
thus won by 50s. corrected time. She fouled, 
however, and Mavahoe was awarded the cup. 

The fall regatta of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club was sailed on Sept. 4 in a 
gentle southerly air. Acushla and Surprise 
in the 36-foot class; Secret, Prisczlla, Name- 
less and Quzssaug in the 25-foot class; Shave, 
Shark and Vagary in the 20-foot class, and 
Yola and Paprzka in the 15-foot class, started. 
The yawl Alice had a sail-over, The courses 
were the Sound triangular and the Shippan, 
only one round being sailed. The winners 
were Acushla, Skimmaug, Shark and Vola, 
Paprika carried away her peak-halyard block. 

A special regatta of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was sailed on Sepé. 4, in light and varia- 
ble winds, one round only being sailed. Syce 
beat Vencedor. Kithadasail-over. IW7n or 
Lose won in the 25-foot cats, her opponents 
being Quz Vive, Presto and Anglesea. 

The fall regatta of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
was started on September 6th at 11h. 30m, ina 
light breeze from southwest, which soon shifted 
to northwest. Co/onza had no competitor. The 
other starters were: Syce and Vencedor in the 
51-foot class; Pawnee and Norofa in the 42- 
foot class; Acushla, Surprise, Anoatok and 
Vorant II, in the 36-foot class; God/in and 
Kite in the 30-foot class; HYera and MWusme in 
the 30-foot special class; Présczlla, Hour?, 
Skimmaug and Vaguero J, in the 25-foot class; 
Keneu, Shark and Fiddler in the 20-foot class; 
Onaway, Kzt, and Dosords IT. in the 30-foot 
cabin class; //arrietta I/T,., Qui Vive, Wen 
or Lose, and Presto in the 25-foot cabin cats ; 
Starling, Dorothy, Ione, Sora, Amos and 
Minnetonka in the 20-foot open cats. Only two 
rounds were sailed. There were few incidents 
of note. The Axvoatok, a Herreshoff fin-keel 
craft, sailed her maiden race in these waters, 
and beat Acushla with ease. The winners 
were: Colonza (sail-over), Syce, Norota, Anoa- 
tok, Hera, Vaquero l., Shark, Kit, Win or 
Lose, and Sora. A, J. KengALy. 


MOMO AND GLENCAIRN II., BETWEEN RACES AT THE ROYAL ST, LAWRENCE Y. C, 


N. B.—See article, The American-Canadian One-Rater Contests, p. 54. 





CANOEING. 


HE American Canoe Association’s eight- 
eenth annual meet was held, August 
17th-21st, at the same place as last year, 
Grindstone Island. Crécke¢t won the 

combined race, record paddling, single paddling 
and tandem, decked canoes; Az /z, the record 
sailing ;.17aéd, the unlimited sailing and trophy 
sailing ; Pzoneer, the club sailing ; Zadge, the 
open, canvas sailing; Wzsh, trophy paddling ; 
Hoyt, the novice paddling; Hz Yah, the pad- 
dling, open canoes ; Zoronto, the tandem pad- 


dling; the Zoronfo crew, the four paddling ; 
W. T. Lawless, the upset paddling; Bagheera, 
the tail-end race; Miss Pearsall, the ladies’ 
paddling, and Miss Sparrow and Miss Pearsall, 
the ladies’ tandem. 

The A. C. A. Record, 1897, resulted as fol- 
lows: 
Combined. Paddling. Sailing. 

Geo. P. Douglas.... 4 3 
J. R. Stewart 10 
Thos. Hale, Jr. ‘ q 4 
2 


Total. 
Ir 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


HE interest displayed in the polo matches 
constituting the circuit of the Polo 
Association increases as the season 
progresses, The most notable event of 
the early season was the Cedarhurst 

Challenge Cup, which must be won three times 
before becoming the property of the winner, 
although individual prizes are added each year. 
It was won in 1895 and again in 1896 by the 
Rockaway second team, so that their defeat at 
the hands of the Westchester Country Club, in 
a hotly fought game, was a great disappoint- 
ment to them. The score stood even at the 
close of the third period, necessitating the 
playing of an extra period, in which L, Water- 
bury made the goal which gave the victory to 
the Westchesters. A notable feature of this 
tournament was the improvement in form dis- 
played by the Devon team over that which it 
showed during the Philadelphia tournaments. 
After having won on practically even terms 
from the Philadelphia Country Club at the 
Meadowbrook tournament, it was beaten in the 
final game for the Cedarhurst Challenge Cup 
by only ¥ goal. 

The handicap revised on July 20th, which 
governs the matches the rest of the season, 
contains many radical changes. Foxhall 
Keene still occupies the top of the list, 
with 10 goals against him. R, L. Agassiz and 
R. G. Shaw, 2d, of the Myopia team, drop 
from 9 to 8 goals each, All the members of the 
Dedham team have been rehandicapped. Cap- 
tain S, D. Warren has dropped from 5 to 4, and 
C. H. W. Foster from 8 to 5. Allan Forbes 
and W. C. Forbes have been raised from 4 to 
5. In spite of these changes the total handicap 
of the Dedham team (19) will be the same. 

Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and C. C. Baldwin, 
of Meadowbrook, have each been reduced 1 
goal to 8-goal men, while Ben. Nicoll has had 
his handicap increased from 7 to 8. J. E. Cow- 
din, of Rockaway, is also reduced to an 8-goal 
man. W. A. Hazard is increased from 2 to 3, 
L. Franke has been raised from 4 to 5, while 
L. J. and Albert Franke are each put down 1 
goal, to 3 and 4, respectively. The veteran E. 
K. Stowe is increased from 4 to 5 goals. So 
far as the Devon team is concerned, Capt. C. 
R. Snowden and George W. Kendrick, 3d, are 
each increased 1 goal, from 3 to 4. 

George McFadden, who plays on the Devon 
team, is handicapped with the Philadelphia 
Country Club, and is given 1 more goal, as are 
Jay B. Lippincott, H. P. McKean, Jr., R.*E. 


Strowbridge, and A. E. Kennedy. W. H. 
Smith is increased from 1 to 3 goals. The 
members of the Buffalo Country Club, Seward 
Cary, George Cary, Thomas Cary, and John N. 
Scratcherd, have each been dropped 1 goal. 

The tournament of the Point Judith Country 
Club was productive of many excellent matches. 
An incident of this tournament was a protest 
made to the Polo Association by the Buffalo 
Country Club, because certain players were 
played on the Point Judith team after having 
been elected members of that club only a day 
or two before. It is not likely however, that 
anything will come of this protest, as there is 
no rule of the Polo Association which fixes the 
time a player must belong to a club before he 
is qualified to play on its team, 

The Newport tournament proved a disap- 
pointment this year. A great deal of money 
had been spent on the new polo grounds at the 
Golf Club, so that the Westchester Polo Club of 
Newport might have a good field upon which 
to hold its tournaments. Unfortunately after 
the first game of the tournament on August 
14th, severe rains made playing on the new 
grounds absolutely impossible. One more 
game was played on the following Saturday on 
the old polo fields, but the tournament was 
badly demoralized. The final game for the 
Westchester cups was not played until the 
middle of September on the Meadowbrook 
grounds, 

The tournament of the Buffalo Country Club 
lacked entries, although a new element was in- 
troduced in the shape of the Onwentsia Club 
of Chicago, which defeated the Buffalo second 
team and was in turn badly defeated by the 
Buffalo first team 

As OurTinG goes to press the Polo Champion- 
ship games are taking place at Prospect Park 
Parade Grounds, Brooklyn. Interest in the 
championship games is intense this year, and 
the indications all point to some very close 
contests. The trophy for the championship 
is a magnificent gold vase, presented some 
years ago by Mr. W. W. Astor, through the 
Tuxedo Club. It is held for one year by the 
team winning it. 

This year four teams are competing for the 
honor: The Rockaways, last year’s champions; 
the Myopias, who won in 1895; the Meadow- 
brooks, and the Country Club of Westchester. 
All are strong teams. 


A. SToppDART (RITTENHOUSE). 











THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING, 


ships of America were held August 

28th, at Manhattan Field, New York 

city, by the Amateur Athletic Union, 
and under the immediate management of its 
championship committee. 

There were fewer spectators, fewer compet- 
ing athletes, and fewer new records than in 
several previous seasons; but the attendance 
was fair, the competitors sufficient to provide 
good sport, and the games were in every re- 
spect far above the average of the series, 

The weather could hardly have been better, 
the temperature suiting both athletes and spec- 
tators, and the wind too trifling to help or 
hinder materially, except during the one-mile 
walk, when it annoyed the competitors while 
going up the backstretch. 

The path, a quarter-mile in circuit, is pear- 
shaped, with one of its longer sides prolonged 
at either end into a 220-yard straight. The 
quarter-mile race started at the top of this 
straight, ran around the southeastern end, 
which is the broadest and easiest curve, and 
finished near the top of the back straight, thus 
giving first about 200 yards straightaway, then 
160 yards around an easy curve, and ending 
with 80 yards straightaway. 

The first 80 yards of the 220-yards straight- 
away path had not been used for a year, and 
was overgrown with grass and weeds, while its 
junction with the quarter-mile course had re- 
cently been banked to make a safer path for 
bicycle racing. 

revious records were equaled in the 100- 
yard run, and beaten in the relay race and dis- 
cus throwing, each of these being events added 
to the programme this year. This does not 
equal the results in some former years, as three 
new records were established in 1883 and 1887, 
four in 1882, 1883 and 1893, and five in 1880. 

Canada, not a member of the Amateur Ath- 
letie Union, sent four competitors. Of the 
eight associations which form the A. A. U., 
four—the Southern, Western, Pacific, and Pa- 
cific Southwestern—made no entries ; the New 
England sent three, the Atlantic four, the Cen- 
tral nine, and the Metropolitat. all the rest. 

The New York Athletic Club founded this an- 
nual championship meeting, and is the only liv- 
ing club which participated in the first games, 
in 1876. Theclub has furnished entries and won 
championships in every one of the twenty-two 
championship meetings, and bids fair to last 
as long as the series, no matter how far off may 
be its close. 

The chief interest of the meeting lay in the 


HE twenty-second annual contests for 
the award of the amateur champion- 


* See also All-round Athletic Championships, pp. 81-87. 
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struggle between the athletes of the East and 
the West. The Chicago Athletic Association 
entered nine athletes, who, although techni- 
cally of that club, were really a representative 
team of the whole Central Association ; were 
selected from all over the district; included 
residents of Chicago and Lake Forest, Ill. ; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Milwaukee and Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis.; Keokuk and Waterloo, Ia.; and St. 
Cloud, Minn., and fairly represented the ath- 
letic strength of that district. Of the nine 
members of the team, six are students at school, 
college, or university. One lives in Michigan, 
one in Minnesota, two in Iowa, two in Wiscon- 
sin, and three in Illinois. But for the Chicago 
Athletic Association they would hardly have 
known each other, would never have taken any 
joint action, and not more than two of them 
would have ever thought of competing at the 
championship meeting. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the 
Chicago Athletic Association for the enterprise 
and liberality which led them to organize such 
a team and send it to beard the Eastern lions 
in their den. Such contests are the life of am- 
ateur athletic sport, and can be arranged only 
by large and rich clubs. The Chicago Club, 
the greatest and richest in the West, has shown 
by this action that it appreciates the duties im- 
posed upon it by its size, wealth and standing. 

From last year’s programme the committee 
dropped this year the 3-mile run, 3-mile walk, 
and 2-mile bicycle race, and added the 1-mile 
relay race, the 1-mile bicycle race, and throwing 
the discus, thus keeping the total number of 
events the same—seventeen. 

Of last year’s winners in the fourteen events 
which were repeated this year, four—Kilpat- 
rick, half-mile run; Rogers, 120-yard hurdle 
race ; Allis, pole vault, and Gray, putting the 
shot—did not compete. Of the ten who de- 
fended their titles, six—Wefers, 10o-yard and 
220-yard runs; Burke, quarter-mile run ; Lieb- 
gold, 1-mile walk; Bloss, running long jump, 
and Mitchell, throwing 56-pound weight—won 
aga'n this year; while four—Orton, 1-mile run; 
Buck, 220-yard hurdle race ; Powell, running 
high jump, and Mitchell, throwing the hammer 
—were beaten. 

Bernard J. Wefers was the hero of the day, 
and his performance has never been equaled in 
actual merit. He ran his trial heat of the 100- 
yard race in to 1-5s, and the final in 9 4-5s. 
Then he ran his trial in the 220-yard race in 
22 4-5s., and the final in 21 2-5s.; and he finished 
his afternoon’s work by running the final 
quarter-mile of the relay race in 49 1-5s., sucha 
quarter-mile, owing to the peculiarly awkward 
conditions of the contest, being more meritori- 
ous than the same time in an ordinary race. 

Of individual winners, B. J. Wefers took 
three championships; C. Hennemann, two 
firsts and one second; T. E. Burke and F. J. 
Cregan, each two firsts; J. S. Mitchell, one 
first, one second and one third; M. W. Long, 
one first and one third; A. J. Townsend, two 
seconds ; J. H. Maybury and J. H. Rush, each 
one and a half seconds and half a third; J. 
Buck, one second and one third ; J. Herty and 
T. W. Chase, each two thirds, and no other 
athlete more than one place. These individual 
performances have been surpassed in some 
previous years, as L. E. Myers once won four 














ATHLETICS. 


championships at one meeting, and in each of 
three other years won three championships, 
and M. W. Ford won three championships each 
year for two successive years. 

The popular idea of a sprinter is a tall ath- 
lete, rather slim than stout, and with legs out- 
stripping the remainder of his body in muscu- 
lar development. Wefers is pretty near the 
ideal, and almost any person seeing him at 
practice with all his competitors at this meet- 
ing, and not knowing the name or reputa- 
tion of any of them, would pick him out as the 
fastest of the party. Such judgment is right 
in this case, but would be wrong at other times, 
as is well shown by the records of previous 
meetings. Of those athletes who have during 
the past twenty-five years won American 
sprinting championships, or established new 
bests-on-record, the following statistics are in- 
teresting, the men being arranged in accord- 
ance with their height. It will be seen that 
long and short, thick and thin, have shared 
equally in the honors. The list is as follows: 


H. S. Brooks, 6 feet 2 3-4 inches in height and 
weighed 170 lbs, 
H. Jewett, 6 teet 1 inch and 163 lbs. 
H. E. Buermeyer, 6 feet and 200 lbs. 
B. J. ‘Wefers, 5 feet 11 3-4 inches and 160 Ibs, 
Ww. PF ag on 5 feet 11 3-4 inches and 140 lbs. 
os 5 feet 11 1-2 inches and 130 lbs. 
W. Stage, 5 feet 11 inches and 147 lbs. 
. LaMontagne, 5 feet 11 inches and 140 lbs. 
Jaker, 5 feet 11 inches and 130 lbs. 
L. H. Car 5 feet 8 1-2 inches and 142 lbs. 
. Owen, .. ..5 feet 8 1-2 inches and 129 Ibs. 
. E. Myers, 5 feet 7 3-4 inches and 114 lbs. 
A. Wal ron, 5 feet 7 inches and 118 lbs. 
F. Westing, 5 feet 6 inches and 128 lbs. 
E. B. Bloss, 5 feet 4 1-4 inches and 127 lbs. 


Paros 
mets at 


Each man of this list, in his day, either won a sprint- 
ing championship or ‘held a record, and their wide 
divergence in height and weight is noteworthy. 


In scoring for points, the rules of the A. A.U. 
prescribe that 5 points shall be allowed for 
first place, 3 for second place, and 1 for third 
place. Calculating on this basis, the club score 
of this meeting is as follows : 
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New York A, Coccesesceces oo. 22 3 5 74 
Chicago, Ill. A. Ac csccscrvesces 3 6 I 34 
Pastime A. C....ccscccecsccree 2 I I 14 
Knickerbocker A. C......sccccceoe 3 3 12 
> lh ag Mag Crreccccccccscccece 2 2 8 
Montreal, Q., A. A. A. eeecece 1 3 
East Boston, "Mass., je pees 1 3 
New West Side A.C....... oe 2 2 
Pittsburg, Pa., A. C..... ingen 2 2 
Os Wg Ba Gi. acns. cacsdevccecas os 3 1 
DORR oksesedsscs bse esvens 17 17 17 153 


The score by associations was as follows : 

Metropolitan Association, 14 firsts, 9 seconds and 13 
thirds—rro points. 

Central Association, 3 firsts, 6 seconds and 1 third— 
34 points. 

Canada, 1 second and 1 third—, points. 

New England Association, 1 second—3 points. 

Atlantic Association, 2 thirds—2 points. 


It will be seen that the New York Athletic 
Club had no real competitor, as the club’s ath- 
letes won twelve of the seventeen champion- 
ships, twenty of the fifty-one prizes, lacked 
but two and a half points of taking half of all 
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the points, and tallied as many points as the 
total scored by any six other clubs. 
‘The summaries are as follows: 


1oo-yard run ; first round, first 2 ineach heat to run in 
final, and third men in each heat to run a trial, whose 
winner was allowed in final—First heat, J. H. May- 
bury, Chicago (Ill.) Athletic Association, ‘10 1-ss.; F. 
Jarvis, Pittsburg (Pa.) Athletic Club, 2, by a a on 
sufferance ; J. W. —. Knickerbocker A. New 
York City, 3, by a foot ; H. Jackson, C, A. bo 4; A. 
Cc. Caldwell, University’ - ‘Toronto, Ont., 5. 

Second heat—B. J. Wefers, New York A. C., New 
York City, ro 1-5s.; J. H. Rush, C. A. A.. 2, by ayard, on 
sufferance; W. A. Karns, K. A. G., , by half a yard; 
RD. Hoffman, Das Mods Cane, A. lunder, C. AAs, 

Trial heat for second men—Ehrich declined to Start, 
and Karns trotted down the course alone. 

Final heat—Wefers, 9 4-ss.; Rush and Maybury, a 
dead heat for second place, : about 2 feet 6inches behind 
the winner ; Jarvis, a poor fourth ; Karns, fifth. 

220-yard run; first round, first 2 in each heat to run 
. final—First heat, R. D. Hoffman, N. Y. C., won in 

-5S., on sufferance } J... Maybury, C. A. A. 2, by 
yea A. C. Caldweil, 7. We a A. Sulzer, New 
j Posed, A. C., Bayonne City, N. 

Second heat—B. J. Wefers, °%, A. C., 22 4-58.; J. 

W. Ehrich, K. A. C., 2, by a yard ; W. A. Karns, K. A. 


Cc. 
‘hinal heat—Wefers, 21 2-58.; Maybury, 2, by 11 feet; 
Ehrich, 3, by 5 yards: Ho man, 4. 
uarter-mile run—T E. Burke, N. Y. A. C., 498.; A. 
Townsend, C. A. A., 2, by 10 feet; M. W. Long, N. 


A. C., 3 by a foot ; ean wig Rush, C. Ay Bay 3G. 
Ste hen, Montreal Q)A 

alf-mile run—J. F. ee Sy. Y. A. C., 1m. 583 

. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 1m. 59 3 58.} EW. Power, Jt 


Pittsburg & Ci. 3, by 13 feet ; Gz. Stephen, M. A. 
4, by ro yards; RB. Barrett ¥en & A. 5: G. Sy ivoitan’ 


~ nas a C., 63 T. B. Tame. N. Y. A. C., did not 
nis 

1-mile run—J. F. Cregan, N. Y. A. C <2. 27 3°5S.3 
Brodie, M. A. A. A., 2, by 12 yards; ae Pa 

3, by 30 ora ee p. e N. a3 = Ge 43 5 ls 
rey Connell, K. B. Finnamore, Fd A. 
New York City6 ak . McGirr, N.Y. A. ©.;:06, 'G. W: 
Orton, N. Y. A RL. Eaton, N. J. A. C., didnot 
finish. 

1-mile relay race; teams of 4 men—New York Ath- 


letic Club, M. W. Long, H. S. Lyons, T. E. Burke, and 
B, J. Wefers, 3m. 21 a-58.; Chicago Athletic Association, 
R. B. Barrett, J. H. Rush, D. H. Jackson, and A. 
Townsend, 3m. 29s.; Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 

V. Lyons, G, G. Hollander, J. P. Bernard, ae d Buck. 
3. The times made by the individual winners for their 
quarter miles were as follows: Long, s5o0s.; Lyons, 
51 3-5S.; Burke, 50 3-5s.; Wefers, 49 1-ss. 

120-yard hurdle race ; 10 ee each 3 feet 6 inches 
high—J. H, Thompson, Jr., N mS C., 3083-3. R. 
Richards, C. A. A., 2, by 2 feet; W. Chase, N. Y. A. 
Ci, > b II dent: 7. McQueeney, Springheld (Mass.) A, 

iy ee Friesell, P. A. C., fell at the ninth hurdle 
and did not finish, being at ak, ros in fourth place. 
220-yard hurdle race; 10 oe each 2 feet 6 inches 
a. E. Kraenzlein, C. A. 258.; J. Buck, K. A. 
9 2s Ny FE ng ea hs Wes — in VAG C., 35 arc 
astien, N a... 

a walk—S. Liebword, “p. A. €.. — hg a3 
Fetterman, Jr., N.Y. A. C., 6m. 54 3 M. it'pe — 
van, N. | Me at by 100 yard sae Pires. j. & C., 
4; L. Liebgold, N ia: Ss 

1-mile bicycle race—I. A. Powell, N. Y. A. C.. 2 
23- 83 a Ripley, K. A. ; + 2, by 8 yards; Hm. Sisesioed. 
NI $ by 10 feet; F. C. Bremer, New West Side 

mt! 3 ork City, 0; we L. Darmer, N. J. A, C. 

W. rou Cro, K. A.C 0. 

Running high jump—I. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. C., 6ft. 
21-4in.; W.C. Carroll, N. Y. A. C., 6ft.; N. T. Leslie, 
N. ¥. A. C., sft; z1in.3 H.R ope, National Ye Brook- 
lyn, L. L, sft.9 1 4in.; J. T. Fitzgerald, K. yt C., sit. 

t-qin.; C. U. Powell, K. C., sft..9 1~¢ ins: F. C. 
Hrans. i Columbia A. C., Washington, D. C., sft. 6 1-4 in.; 
D. Reuss, K. A. C., sit. 61-4in. Rope passed at stt. 
roin. and sft. riin., and failed at 6ft. 

Running broad ‘jump—E B. Bloss, N.Y. A: C., asft. 
1o 1-2in.; L. E. Bennett, " Boston (Mass. ) A. A.) orft. 
10iN.; N. H. Friesell, PLA C., 21ft. gin.; M. Prinstein, 
Syracuse (N. waa "A., arft. 43°4in.; W:B. Rogers, N. 
jJ. A. C.,-20ft. 10 3-4 in.: J. T. 1: ee A. C., roft. 

L. Hurlburt, jr., N. ¥Y. A.C.; O. B 


90% 


Pole vault—J. 


Smith, K. A. ee C. T. Van Winkle, \. ™ he Ce BS 
Franz, C. A.C and R. S. Wilder, N. Y. A. C., tied fcr 
first place at roft. 6in. Sa vaulting-off Hasivurt wou 


at rrft. rin., 


leaving four. still tied for second place at 
toft. 6in. 


In the next round Smith won second place at 


roft. 10in., leaving three stilltied for third place at roft. 
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8in. After some further competition with no result, 
Wilder and Franz withdrew, which gave Van Winkle 
third place. D. Reuss, K. A. C., 10ft.; C. F. Hamilton, 
N, J. C., roft.; S. K. Thomas, K. A. C., 10ft.; J. F. 
Powers, St. Paul’s Lyceum, Worcester, Mass., oft: 6 in. 

Throwing the discus, weighing 4 1-2 lbs., froma T 
feet circle, without follow—C. Hennemann, a eS 
qe gin.; J S. Mitchell, P. A. C., ro6ft. 8 1-2in.; J. Her- 

,N.W.S. A.C., ro2ft. 6 1-2in.; C. Chadwick, N. V.A. 

. o8ft. sin.; ; M. O'Sullivan, Xavier is New York 
City. o7ft. 3 1-2in.; E. W. White, K. A. C. . oft. rin.; D. 
O'Connell, N. W. S A.C; o4ft. 7in.; C. J. Dieges, P. A. 
C., g2ft. 7 1-2in.; A. W. Johnson. Cc. A. C., 88ft. 3 1 2in.; 
W. Hamilton, N. Y. A.C., 83ft. 6 1-2in. -4: Flanagan, N. 
Y. A. C., 80ft. 6 1-2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot from a % -feet circle, without fol- 
low—C. Hennemann, C. A. A., 4eft. 7 34 in.; F. Beck, 
N. J. A. Cy gaft. 6 rain J Herty, NW Ae C., qstt. 
10 3-4in.; J. Flanagan, N. Y. A. C., 3oft. 1” 4in.; R. W. 
Edgren, K. A. C., 37ft.; J. S. Mitchell, Pp. A.C. +» 36ft. 
1 3-4in. 

Throwing the hammer ; total weight of complete 
implement not less than 6lbs. ; total length of com- 
plete implement not more than 4 feet ; thrown froma 
7-feet circle, without follow—J. Flanagan, NN: Ws wy A 
148ft. sin.; C. Chadwick, N. Y. A. C., rarft. 8in.; J. 
Mitchell, P. A. C., 299ft. gin.; R. W. Ed ren, K. ‘A-C.. 
134ft. gin. Edgren made a foul throw o r4eft. gee 
Flanagan cleared rs2ft. 2 1-2in. ina throw which was 
foul by hardly an inch. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight, with one or both hands, 
ons 7-feet circle, without follow—J. S. Mitchell, P. 

2ft. 2in.; C. Hennemann, c A. A., 31ft. 2 1-2in.; 
e w. ’ Fdgren, K. A.C. ., 27ft. 1in.; J. Flanagan, N.Y. A. 
C., 26ft. rrin.; C. Chadwick, N. v.AC. esft. 3in.; C. J. 
Dieges, P. AC. 5 23ft. 9 1-2in.; O. W. Gardner, Young 
Men’s Christian ‘Association, New York City, arft. rin.; 
D. O’Connell, N. W. S.A. C., all throws foul; J. 
Larkin, N. Y. A. C., all throws foul. 


ST. GEORGE ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Their ninth annual open amateur games were 
given August 14th on their grounds, the St. 
George Oval, at Weehawken, N. J. 


roo-yard handicap run—Final heat. E. Zinn, New 
West Side Athletic Club, 6 yards, ros. 

300-yard handicap run—M. W. Long,New York A.C., 
1 1-2 yards, 32 2-ss.; T. E. Burke, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 
2, by 3 yards. 

600-yard run, novices—W. J. Elsesser, St. George A. 
C., 1m. 21 2-5s. 

80o-yard handicap run—J. F. Cregan, N. Y. A. C., 7 
yards, 1M. 59S. 

1-mile handicap run—R. S. Eaton, New Jersey A. C., 
1o yards, 4m. 42 1-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race, novices—F. C. Breen, N. W. S. A. 
C., 5m. 38 2-58. 

Running high jump, handicap—I. K. Baxter, N. Y. 
A. C., 1 inch, sft. roin. 


RIVERSIDE, N, J., ATHLETIC CLUB. 


At their summer games held August 21st, on 
their grounds, the track was in good condition, 
attendance sparse, and the competitions inter- 
esting. 

7s-yard handicap run—Final heat, B. J. Wefers, New 
York Athletic C!ub, scratch, 8s. 

75-yard invitation run—B. J. Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 
8 1-5s.; R. D. Hoffman, N. Y. A. C., second. 

220-yard handicap run—F og heat, J. Brown, Holy 
Cross College, 15 yards, 23 2- 

gag run, novice—W. G. "Messer, New York City, 


" skeyard handicap run—A. R. Tomlinson, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 25 yards, 2m. 2s, 
1-mile handicap run—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 
scratch, 4m. 36 2-55. 
1-mile invitation run—W. Reilly, Riverside A.C., 4m. 
44 3°58. 
NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB, 


Their annual Labor Day Carnival of Sport 
was held on September 6th, on the club’s beau- 
tiful grounds at Bayonne City, N. J. The 
weather was clear and hot, the track and 
grounds in good condition, the competitions 
interesting, and the attendance much larger 
than at the championship meeting, held eight 


days before. The entry-list included B. J. 
Waters, J. H. Maybury, and J. H. Rush, the 
fastest three amateur sprinters in America. T. 
E. Burke and J. Flanagan were also entered, 
but did not appear, and their absence was not 
accepted cheerfully by many spectators who 
had noticed their names in the advertisements 
and came purposely to see them compete. No- 
body was seriously injured in the bicycle races, 
although there were the full quota of falls 
which necessarily accompany cycling on an 
unbanked path. The shape and size of the 
track prevented record-breaking in the 300- 
yards run, but the veteran Hercules, J. S. 
Mitchell, surpassed all previous performances. 
in throwing the 56-pound weight tor height. 


too-yard handicap run—Final heat ; C. A. Sulzer, New 
Jersey Athletic Club, 4 1-2 yards, 10S.; ; M. Donohue, 
St. Agnes Athletic Association, 10 yards, 2. by 2 feet, 
j. a. “Maybury, Chicago (1I11.) A. A., pa by a few 
inches; E. E. Mayer, unattached, 1 yard, Maybury 
received from the handicapper half a yard start and 
used it in the trial heat, but in the final waived this ad- 

vantage and went back to scratch. B.J. Wefers, New 
York A. C., running from scratch. won his trial heat 
in ro 1-ss., but did not start in the final, pratesring to 
reserve himself for the 300-yard race, s. H. 
A. A., with half a yard start, ran unplaced in ms trial 
heat, finishing behind C. A. Sulzer, 4 1-2 yards, and W. 
es Karns, Knickerbocker A. C., 31-2 yards. Many 

ectators thought this decision wrong, and that Rush 

should have had a dead heat, if not the 7. 

3o0-yard run—B. J. Wefers, N. Y. . 318.3 J. H. 
Rush, C. A. A., 2, by 3 yards; J. Buck. kK ‘A. 
pe by H. Maybury,C. A. "A. .4. Neither ‘ker 
nor Rush was in first-class condition, as each suffered 
somewhat from the a of climate and malaria. 
Maybury could certainly have finished third, and pos- 


siblv second, but eased when he found it impossible to: 


beat Wefers. 

44o-vard handicap run—C. A. Sulzer, N. J. A. C., 20 
yards, 49 1-5s.; H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 5 yards, sec- 
ond, by 2 yards. 

880-y ard handicap run—C. T. Myers, N. J. A. C., 50 
yards. 1m. 57 2-58. 

Half-mile run—H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 1m. 58s. 

1-mile handicap run--P. H. Christianson, N. J. A. C., 
15 vards, 4m. 358. 

Quarter-mile medley race ; each competitor to run 


140 yards with a pail of water on his head, hop too: 


yards, meg 120 yards, and * 80 yards over hurdles— 
Final heat, J. Fitzpatrick, N. J. A.C., 1m. 17 

220-yard ¥ ah eset lead J. Buck, K. A. ie scratch, 
26 3-58. 

I- smile handicap walk—W. B. Fetterman, N. Y. A. C., 
scratch, 7m. 1 1-5s. 

1-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, W. Frank, Tran- 
sit Wheelmen, 80 yards, 2m. 23 2-58 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat, H. Hosford, N. J. A. 
C., scratch, 5m. 1 1-55. 

Pole vault—H. J. Pettit, me CN. ¥.) A. C., z0ft. 
roin.; J. L. Hurlburt, Ir., N . Y. A. C., the amateur 
champion, roft. 6in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—R. Edgren, K. A. C., r42ft. 

7%in.;C. Chadwick, N. Y. A.C., 134ft. 6%4in.; J. S. Mitch- 
Hs P. A. C., 132ft. ro%in. Mitchell threw 144ft. 7in. 
with his own hammer, which investigation proved to. 
be half a pound light, and his subsequent efforts with 
a full-weight implement fell more than 11 feet short. 

Throwing the 56-lb. weight for height—J.S. Mitchell, 
P.A.C., 15ft. 6 3-8in.; te Herty, N. W.S.A. C., 13ft 2in.; 
C. Chadwick, N° A C., 12ft. 6in. Mitchell's throw, 
1sft. 6 3-8in., now RoR the world’s best amateur 
record, supplanting rsft. 4%in., by Mitchell, at Chicago, 
Iil., September 16, 1893. 


In addition to the athletic programme there 
were several other contests: 


Association football—True Blue Football Club, Pat- 
erson, N. J., and Centreville(N. J.) Athletic Club played 
a tie, and Paterson won by a toss. 

eggs football—William Barry Association, Jersey 
City, Ny 4 goals; Young Ireland Football Club, 
Newark, J.,0. 

Boat race, about seven-eighths of a mile, in eight- 
oared shells with coxswains—Staten Island Boat Club, 
4m. 46s.; New Jersey Athletic Club, second, by 2% 


lengths. 
W. B. Curtis. 
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SWIMMING. 


THE CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP, - 


HE annual races 
of the Mon- 
treal (Ont.) 
Swimming 
Club were held 

August 21st, at their 
bathing grounds, St. 
Helen’s Island, in the 
St. Lawrence River, 
with fine weather, 
smooth water and an 
encouraging attend- 
ance. ‘he chief feat- 
ure of the programme 
was the 100-yard race 
for the amateur cham- 
pionship of Canada, 
which obtained entries 
from Montreal, Otta- 
wa and Scotland, 

50 yards ; boys under 12 years—C. Baddley, 1. 

100 yards; green boys, under 15 years—J. 
Wilson, 1m, 49s. 

100 yards; amateur championship of Can- 
ada—W. D. Lawless, Ottawa Swimming Club, 
Im 19 4-5s.; J. Lightbody, West of Scotland 
S$. C., 2; J. Pow, Montreal S. C , 3. 

220 yards; green, senior—P. N. Kayser, 3m. 
44 2-58. 

220 yards ; junior championship, boys under 
15 years—F, P, Lamb, 1. 

Diving competition ; a series of five dives, to 
consist of (1) from spring board at right angles 
with the wharf, (2) running from parallel spring 
board, (3) running from end of wharf, (4) high 
dive from top of rail, (5) high dive from mast— 
E. Erwin, 188 points ; Corcoran, 187 points; T. 
Logan, 185 points. 

Duck hunt—F. Irwin, 1. 


RACES IN GRAVESEND BAY, L, L. 


Col. E. C. M. Fitzgerald, of the Avoca Villa, 
Bath Beach, L. I., was, when a few years 
younger and several pounds lighter than at 
present, a sprinter and football player, still re- 
tains his fondness for manly sport, and neglects 
no opportunity of promoting legitimate compe- 
tition. His latest enterprise has been the for- 
mation of the Avoca Swimming Association, 
and the holding of an open amateur swimming 
tournament under the sanction of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. The four races attracted com- 
— from New York, Brooklyn, Sayville, 

ong Branch, Philadelphia and Chicago; and 
the list included Dr, Paul Neumann, formerly 
of Vienna, Austria, and now living in Chicago, 
who is the American amateur champion at 
half mile and one mile, and holds the American 
amateur record at one mile. 

The various courses were laid out in Graves- 
end Bay, in front of the Avoca Villa. In the 
100 yards the swimmers dived from the rail of 
a large yacht, anchored broadside on, and fin- 
ished by crossing a line drawn along the front 
of the huge bathing float, near the shore. In 
the 200 yards the swimmers dived from the 
float, touched the yacht and returned to the 
starting line. In the 300 yards the swimmers 
dived from the yacht, touched the float, re- 


turned to touch the yacht, and then finished at 
the float. In the half mile the swimmers dived 
from the float, touched a buoy anchored a 
quarter mile out in the bay, and returned to 
the starting line. 

The weather was clear and so uncomfortably 
hot that the sweltering spectators would will- 
ingly have changed places with the swimmers. 
The wind was trifling and the water fairly 
smooth, although there is usually at this end 
of the bay some swell, part of which eats its 
way in from the Atlantic around Norton’s 
Point, and the remainder is caused by passing 
steamers, There was also much driftwood on 
the water, but the swimmers escaped any dam- 
age or hindrance from this source. 

The first race was started about two hours 
after low water, and the fresh flood tide run- 
ning through the Bay on its way to the Nar- 
rows, swept at right angles across the course, 
quite perceptibly in the 100 yards but growing 
weaker and slower with each succeeding race. 

The prizes were handsome loving-cups of 
lacquered ware, and attracted much attention. 

Three of the entered competitors were pro- 
tested for sundry violations of the rules of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, admitted their guilt 
and withdrew. 

Dr. Neumann swims a peculiar stroke, which 
resembles somewhat the double overhand breast 
stroke, commonly known in New York City as 
the ‘‘ Battery stroke,” but the Battery swim- 
mers make a leg stroke with each arm stroke, 
while the doctor makes one leg stroke for each 
two arm strokes, and he buries his head under 
water and rolls his body from side to side with 
each arm stroke much more than does the Bat- 
tery boy. Until other persons perform well in 
this style, expert opinion will incline to the 
belief that the doctor wins races and makes 
records in spite of, rather than by, his unique 
method. 

The contestants in the 100 yards were not of 
high grade, and the time has frequently been 
beaten in novice races. Dr. Neumann is not 
ashortydistance swimmer, and made his records 
and his reputation at distances above a quarter 
mile. 

In the novice race the favorites finished far 
behind, and the winner covered his first 100 
yards 3 1-5s. faster than the time of the 1oo0- 
yards race, 

In the 300-yards race there was an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding. ‘The race was started 
eighteen minutes after the appointed time, 
with seven swimmers, but four other entered 
competitors were still absent, and reached 
the float just as the competitors were finish- 
ing their first hundred yards. Many persons 
shouted to the swimmers to stop, and they 
foolishly did so. If they had kept on, the first 
three would have won the prizes, but as all 
stopped nothing could be done but to give 
them a fresh start, and admit the laggards. 
Neumann took the lead 100 yards from home, 
and might have won easily, but steered far to 
the west of his proper course, saw his error 
when nearing the finish, made a sharp turn 
across the course to get back into line, and 
narrowly escaped defeat by Wenck, who made 
a fine effort in the final 20 yards. 
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The winner of the half-mile handicap swims 
in fine style, aclean, smooth, easy, steady over- 
arm side stroke, and deserved his prize. At 
300 yards Neumann had overtaken five of his 
seven opponents and worked into third place, 
but sheered sharply to the west, went 50 yards 
out of his way before he could be made to 
understand his error, touched the buoy in ad- 
vance of three of the competitors, and started 
off for the return journey, but stopped at 500 

ards and climbed into aboat. He stated that 

e was not accustomed to salt water, or to such 
an open course, that the salt water hurt his 
eyes and partially blinded him, and that he 
could not see the turning buoy. In this matter 
the doctor would have been the better for a 
little Yankee ingenuity and quick perception. 
It was a handicap race. The two men who 


finished first and second had 50 seconds start 
from the doctor, and he could not hope to catch 
them until somewhere on the way back from 
the turn, 


These men had pilot boats and 






AMATEUR TRACK RACING, 


T the National Cir- 
cuit Tournament, 
held on the Wa- 
verly, N. J., track, 
August 14th, under 

the auspices of the Atalanta Wheelmen, of 

Newark, several excellent amateur events were 

run, including the one-third mile amateur na- 

tional championship, the final of which was 

won by E. W. Peabody, of Chicago, with C. 

M. Ertz, of New York, second, and E. M. 

Blake, of Keene, N. H., third. In theone mile 

open, amateur, I. A, Powell beat his club mate, 

Ray Dawson, by inches, G. H. Collett finishing 

third. Summaries of the amateur events: 
Jne-mile handicap—Charles Schlee, 60 yards, first; 

W. L. Darner, 60 yards, second. Time. 2m. 11 3-55. 
Third mile national championship—First heat, E. C. 

Hausman, first; Ray Dawson, second. Time, 42 4-5s. 
Second heat—E. M. Blake, first; W. H. Fearing, Jr., 

second. Time, 42 1-5s. 

Third heat—G. H. Collett, first ; I. A. Powell, second. 

Time, 42 4-58. 

Fourth heat—E. W. Peabody, first ; C. M. Ertz, sec- 
ond. Time, 44 1-5s. 
Final—E. W. Peabody, first ; C. M. Ertz, second ; E. 

M. Blake, third. Time, 441 5s. 

One mile open—I. A. Powell, first ; Ray Dawson, sec- 
ond ; G. H. Collett, third. Time, 2m. 17 1-5s. 
Two-mile handicap—W. A. La Due, 60 yards, first ; 

W. F. Wahrenberger, 90 yds., second. Time, 4m. 42 1-5s. 
The annual meet of the Albany, N. Y., Bi- 

cycle Club was held at Ridgefield Athletic 

Club grounds, on August 21st, at which time 

two State amateur championships were de- 

cided. By a singular coincidence, Mr. C. M. 

Ertz, the amateur mile national champion, 

failed to finish first in any event in which he 

was entered. Summaries: 
Mile novice—G. A. Graves first ; Claud Whalen, sec- 

ond. Time, 2m. 20s. . 
Half mile open—W. A. LaDue, first ; George Reith, 

second ;C. M. Ertz, third. Time, 1m. 5s. 
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swam a straight course, and two of the other 
contestants swam on their breasts and of 
course made a straight cut for the buoy. Dr. 
Neumann did not need to worry himself about 
the course and the turning buoy. All that was 
necessary for him was to follow his leaders, 
swim as fast as he could, and trust to them to 
show him the right course. 


roo yards straightaway, across a slow tide—L. H. 
Parry, Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 1m. 19 1-ss.; P. 
Neumann, Chicago, IIl., Athletic Association, 2, by 8ft.; 
F. A. Wenck, New York Athletic Club, 3, by 4ft. 

200 yards, with one turn, novices—W. Reuss, K. A. C., 
3m. 5 3-58; J. Caffrey, St. Bartholomew Athletic Club, 
2, by 25 yds.; A. Newton, Sayville, L. I., 3, by 8 yds. 

300 yards, with. two turns; handicap—P. Neumann, 
C. A. A., scratch, 5m. 42s.; F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., 
5S., 2, by 2ft.; W. B. Kugler, National Swimming As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa., 8s., 3, by 10 7. 

Half-mile, with one turn; handicap—W. A. Christy, 
N. S. A., sos., 14m. 40 3-58 ; W. Reuss, K. A. C., 50s., 2, y 
6 yds.; F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., 108S., 3, by 40 yds.; P. 
Neumann, C. A. A., scratch, quit at 500 yds. 


W. B. Curtis. 


Third-mile State championship—Earl Rovee, first; 
G. C. Tunnicliffe, second ; George Reith, third. Time, 
47 2-58. 

Mile for track record—George Reith, first. Time, 
2m. 16 3-58. 

Mile open—Earl Rovee, first ; J. B. Speyers, second ; 
W. A. LaDue, third. Time, 2m. 14 2-5s. 

Two-thirds mile State championship—O. V. Babcock, 
first; C. M. Ertz, second; G. C. ‘Punnicliffe, third. 
Time, 1m. 29 1-55. 

Mile handicap—Bernard Schmidt, 70. yards, first ; 
D. S. Cooper, 110 yards, second. Time, 2m. 24s. 


The amateur competitions, at Willow Grove 
track, Philadelphia, on August 21st, resulted 
as follows : 


Mile novice—L. Brunner, first; Charles Liddle, sec- 
ond. Time, 2m. 26 1-ss. 

Mile Ly Krick, first ; A. Bateman, sec- 
ond; J. B. Clitt, third. Time, 2m. 33 1-5s. 

Mile ge mage a F. Chalfant, 60 yards, first ; G. B. 
Van Hest, 60 yards, second ; Hamilton Crisp, scratch, 
third. Time, 2m. 15 1-5s. 

Five-mile handicap—J. P. Rogers, 75 yards, first ; C. 
W. Krick, scratch, second; H. G. Gardiner, scratch, 
third. Time, 12m. 2ss. 


A feature of the afternoon’s sport was the ex- 
hibition mile of J. W. Parsons, the Australian 
champion, which, with fair pacing, was covered 
in Im. 47 4-5S. 


A number of events for amateurs were on 
the programme at the Buffalo, N. Y., Athletic 
Field, on August 24th, including the one- 
mile tandem championship of the city, with 
results as follows : 


Mile, 7s. Dennison, first; W. E. Temple, sec- 
ond; E. D. Stevens, third. Time, 2m. 10 3-5s. 

Half-mile handicap—A. A. Kaliska, if, ge first ; 
Ray Duer, 25 yards, second; R. A. Miller, scratch, 
third. Time, rm. 1 3-ss. 

Mile tandem, city championship—Goehler and Mill- 
er, first ; Duer and Finn, second ; Hayes and Kaliska, 
third, Time, 2m, 15 2-5s. 


At the Charles River track, Cambridge, 
Mass., on August 25th, these amateur events 
were contested : 


One-third mile open—J. Urquhart, first; C. M. Bly, 
second ; C. H. Drury, third. Time, 41 4-ss. 

Mile handicap—Dana Hanchette, 110 yards, first; H. 
B. Hills, scratch, second; John S. Johnson, scratch, 
third. Time, 2m. 10 2-5s. 

Mile tandem handicap— Edwards and Sanderson, 
go yards, first ; Clarke and Clarke, 45 yards, second ; 
Quinn and Jacobs, 110 yards, third. Rime, Im. 56 2-5S. 


For article on L. A. W. at Philadelphia, see page 3. 
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THE QUILL CLUB MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Quill Club Wheel- 
men, of New York, was held at the Manhattan 
Beach track on the afternoons of September 
4th and Gth (Labor Day). Several excellent 
amateur events were scheduled, including a 
‘‘pursuit race” between Buffalo and New 
York teams, which was won by the former in 
om. 11s, The summaries : 


One-mile open—I. A. Powell, New York, first; A. B. 
Goehler, Buftalo, second; C. J. Miller, Buffalo, third. 
Time, 2m. 12s. 

Half-mile handicap—George Reith, New York, 10 
yards. first; E. D. Stevens, Buffalo, scratch, second; 
A. B. Goehler, Buffalo, scratch, third. Time, 1m. 5 3-5s. 


Team Pursuit Race—Buffalo vs. New York—Ram- 
blers’ Bicycle Club, Buffalo, A. B. Goebler, C. J. Mil- 
ler and E. D. Stevens, first; Greater New York team, 
C. M. Ertg, I. A. Powell and O. V. Babcock, second. 
Time. rom. 11s. The Buffalo team caught the New 
Yorkers at 4 miles 1 1-2 laps. 

Quarter-mile dash—I, A. Powell, first; J. P. Hutcheon, 
second; F. W. Richt, third. Time, 34 4-5s. 


Mile handicap—J. P. Hutcheon, 15 yards, first; A. S. 
Jinking, 50 yards, second; B. L. Hunter, 4o yards, third. 
Time, 2m. 13s. 

Five-miles Metropolitan Championship--I. A. Pow- 
ell, first; F. W. Richt, second; J. Jasper, third. Time, 
11M. 26s. 


RACING-BOARD MATTERS, 


Racing men and meet-promoters, unfamiliar 
with the details of the rules governing cycle 
ccmpetition, should send to the Chairman of the 
Racing Board, Mr. Albert Mott, Park Heights, 
Baltimore, Md., for a printed copy of the rules. 
Especial attention should be given, by the 
amateur, to pages 34 and 35, wherein the limi- 
tations attached to ‘‘ match,” ‘‘ invitation” and 
‘* special” events generally are set forth. Any- 
thing other than an open competition, record 
trials included, requires the consent of the 
chairman in addition to the regular sanction for 
the meeting. A permit from a member of the 
board to exceed prize limits does not carry with 
it the consent of the chairman for the special 
event. Permits for such, or to exceed prize 
limits, will not be given when either conflicts in 
interest or date with the National Circuit ; the 
chairman to determine. Before engaging ina 
‘*special event,” racing men, for their own 
safety, should ask to be shown the special per- 
mit for it, and the prize connected with it. 
Every ‘‘special event” must be announced on 
the entry-blank, programme or score-card, and 
the prize therefor named or described. 

There has been considerable complaint from 
handicappers to the Racing Board that long- 
mark men, both in road and track events, fre- 
quently ride easily and do not take advantage 
of their handicaps. Handicappers and other 
race- meeting officials are directed to report 
such instances with names and addresses of 
the offenders, detailing all the circumstances. 
Already competitors have been disciplined for 
not ‘‘riding to win,” as they are expected to 
do, no matter from what mark they start. No 
one can be permitted to start in a handicap, not 
even on stratch, who has not been officially han- 
dicapped. Entries must contain some informa- 
tion to guide the handicapper ; and where the 
form is left blank, or in any way incomplete, 
and the handicapper has no knowledge of the 
ability of the entrant, he is instructed to throw 
out the entry altogether, 


It is the practice of the Racing Board not to 
allow permits for multicycle pacing in open 
competitions. In ‘‘match and ‘“ invitation” 
events, where the contestants dc not exceed 
four, it is customary to give permission for 
multicycle pacemaking when application is 
properly made. In trial heats, pacemakers 
cannot qualify for finals unless they start from 
scratch and finish over the tape. 

These amateur track records have been ac- 
cepted : 


One-third mile, competition, standing start, un- 
paced ; time, 404-ss., by J. G. Heil, Denver, Col., June 
19, 1897. 

One mile against time, flying start, unpaced ; time, 
mm. 46 3-5s., by H. M. Sidwell, Cincinnati, O., July 17, 
1897. 

Two miles, competition, standing start, unpaced ; 
time 4m. 06 1-5s., by D. W. Smith, Waltham, Mass., 
July 17, 1897. 

Mile tandem, competition, unpaced, standing start ; 
time, 2m. 2-5s., by Victor E. Ekberg and John T. Casey, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 23, 1897. 

Half-mile tandem, against time, flying start, un- 
pomes ; time, 55 3-5s., by Fred Carruthers and B. B. 

IcReynolds, Enidrado Springs, Col., July 1, 1897. 

One-third mile tandem, against time, flying start, 
unpaced ; time, 34 4-5s., by Carruthers and McReyn- 
olds, Colorado Springs, Col., July 1, 1897. 

Ten miles, against time, flying start, unpaced ; time, 
24m. 39 2-5S., by A. G. Kluefer, Racine, Wis., July 2, 
1897. 


MANY RAILROADS YIELD. 


The past summer was quite notable for a 
vast extension of the territory within which 
bicycles are carried free as baggage. There- 
tofore all of the principal lines south of the 
Potomac had charged for the machines of 
their passengers as excess baggage, and the 
measure before the Georgia legislature, call- 
ing for their free transportation, had failed of 
passage. The first important Southern sys- 
tem to yield was the Seaboard Air Line, which 
not only directed that bicycles should be 
checked without charge when no other bag- 
gage was presented, but cautioned its em- 
ployees to handle them with ‘‘ carefulness and 
precaution” as befitting a mechanism of deli- 
cate and fragile construction. This action 
was soon followed by similar action on the 
part of other Southern roads, particularly the 
connections of the Seaboard Air Line; and it 
is probable that the custom adopted by them 
will become general in the Atlantic Coast 
States before the end of the present year. 

By far the most important point in the 
classification of bicycles as baggage, however, 
was granted late in May, when the Passenger 
Committee of the Trunk Line Association 
decided to check the machines presented by 
passengers without extra charge whenever the 
beginning and end of the journey were in dif- 
ferent States. THE PROWLER. 


BICYCLE COASTING CONTEST. 

The second annual coasting contest held 
under the auspices of the Associated Cycli 
Clubs of New York, occurred at Cedar Grove, 
N. J., on Saturday, August 28th. The course 
was down hill for about a mile on the Pompton 
turnpike, from a point just south of the Cedar 
Grove Centre post office. A short level stretch 
and an abrupt rise in the road toward the end 
of the route formed an obstacle which was 
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W. A. SHOCKLEY COASTING 


»467 FEET. 


insurmountable by quite a number of the con- 
testants. The competition attracted consider- 
ably over a thousand cyclists from New York 
City and vicinity, who lined up on both sides of 
the road and cheered the competitors as they 
glided down the long hill, The conditions of 
the contest differed materially from those which 
have heretofore governed such affairs. Instead 
of the men starting off in batches of half-a- 
dozen or more, as formerly, on this occasion 
they were pushed off singly at intervals of one 
minute, the committee in charge deeming this 
arrangement safer on account of the narrowness 
of the road and the traffic thereon. The match 
was run off in three heats and a final, there 
being twenty-three starters in the first, twelve 
of whom qualified for the second, six men try- 
ing in the third, and three leaving the starter’s 
hands in the finalround. The longest distance 
covered was 6,476 feet, which was accomplished 
in the second heat by H. A. Woodward, cham- 
pion of the New York Athletic Club, and last 
year’s winner, who was expected to win again, 


FOR OCTOBER. 


but failed on account of a punctured tire in the 
final round. ‘The winner was W. A. Shockley, 
of the Boston Athletic Association, who nego- 
tiated 6,467 feet 1 inch, in the final, beating 
the second man, William Firman, by 25 feet. 

There was also a contest for tandems, but 
only two machines materialized, the winning . 
machine, ridden by W. A. Whelpley and Will- 
iam Holt, accomplishing only 5,388 feet, about 
1,000 feet behind the winning single wheel. In 
this connection it is of interest to note, that in 
last year’s contest the winning tandem coasted 
on the same hill 6,334.4 feet, and winning single 
machine (Woodward's) only 6,237 feet. The 
summary follows : 


First heat—Won by J. E. Whittlesey, of Brooklyn 
Bicycle Club, 6,449ft.; second, H. A. Woodward, N. Y. 
Athletic Club, 6,444ft.; third, William Firman, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Saastt. 

Second heat—Won by H. A. Woodward, 6,476ft.; sec- 
ond, W. A. Shockley, Boston A. A., 6,458ft.; third, J. A. 
Whittlesey, 6,45sft. 

Third heat—Won by H. A. Woodward, 6,461ft. 7in.; 
second, W. A. roe 6,443ft. 11in.; third, William 
Firman, Oxford Club, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 6,433ft.sin. 

Final heat—Won by W. A. Shockley, 6,467ft. 1in.; 
second, Wm. Firman, 6,442 feet; no third. H. A, 
Woodward, who started, punctured his tire a quarter 
mile from the start. 

Tandems—Won by W. A. Whelpley and Wm. Holt, 
of Greenwich Wheelmen, N. Y, 5,388ft.; second, Ed- 
mund and A. Frankenstein, of New York, 5,27oft. 


Dr. L. C. Harrison, of Riverside Wheelmen, 
was referee ; M. L. Bridgman, of Kings County 
Wheelmen, held the watch at the starting 
point ; Edward Gerbereus, Chairman of A. C, 
C. Race Committee, was starter; W. E. S. 
Edwards, Century Wheelmen, was _ scorer; 
Adolph Stahl, Greenwich Wheelmen, was clerk 
of the course, and G. R. Ball, of Quill Club 
Wheelmen, was official measurer. 

The following tabulated statement shows the 
weight of the riders who qualified for the sev- 
eral heats, the weight of wheels, gear, etc.; 
also the distances covered : 






































: Weight o, Weight o, Make of ~ First Second Third Final 

Name of Competitor. — Wheee” Wheel. Gear. | Heat. | Heat. | Heat. Heat. 
W. A. Shockley........... 171 lbs. 25 lbs, Victor | 97 6,441 6,458 6,443-1 6,467.1 
William Firman ........ 2ts lbs. 25 lbs. | Victor | 70 6,442 6,421 6.443 6,442 
H. A. Woodward......... 204 Ibs. 26 lbs. | Humber 78 6,444 6,476 6,461.7 eee 

. E. Whittlesev........... 154 lbs. 24 lbs. Victor 17 6,449 6,458 6,434 P 

Bb. P. Bent...cecsece-scccces 187 lbs. 24 Ibs. Victor 70 6,447 6.431-1 6,439.1 oe 
Tere 172 lbs. 24 lbs. | Victor 77% | 6,416 ane cae eens 
SO ae 187 lbs. 24 lbs. Victor 70 5)400.4 51452 voy ese 
Joseph Leach.... ........- | =< exes Stearns 80l4 | 5,302 55320.4 eeee esse 
EDMAN si vclaneesebeseen | is ee Victor 77 51294.8 5,402.1 ‘eae cae 
ere 148 Ibs. 24 lbs. | Rutherford! 73 5:257-9 | 5260.7 
J. L. Cunningham......... | 168 lbs. 24 lbs. Victor 70 5,259.6 5,301-9 








A. H. Goprrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C. P., Dowagiac.—The best place to get 
those canoes is St. John, New Brunswick. They 
can be got at Bar Harbor, but cost more extra 
there than the duty amounts to. A first-class 
one costs $30 in St. John. 

R. W. H., Hill City, Tenn.—Nobody keeps 
swimming records of 9-year-old girls. It is im- 


possible to give any useful opinion on the per- 
formances, because you did not state how fast 
the current was. Thereare many rivers in which 
the current runs more than 23/ miles in 55 
minutes, and, consequently, a person remaining 
in the water for 55 minutes would cover 23/ 
miles without swimming a stroke. 
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AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the 
dainty things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and 
bric-a-brac. With Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, 
but pleasant. It leaves the tenderest skin, just as it does 
the exquisitely polished or enamelled surface, smooth, 
brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. It is alkali 
that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


Any person wishing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, 
on receipt of which, we will send a copy (without printing) on enamel plate paper, 14x17 inches, 
a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Grand Oriental Cruise 
Express Steamer Ye” AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
of the 
Hamburg-American Line, 


leaving New York on January 27, 1898, and returning on April 6. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Alham- 
The itinerary bra), Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Bizerta 
A (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
includes: (Jerusalem, the Jordan and Dead Sea), Beyrouth (Da- 
mascus), Constantinople, Athens, Canea (Crete), 
: Palermo, Naples, and Genoa. 

Canea (Crete) will be of great interest, owing to its association with 

the recent Eastern troubles. Rates of passage from $450 upward. 
‘Lhere is mo way of reaching these places with greater comfort 
and safety, avoiding innumerable tranfers, customs inspections, 
etc. Passengers can extend their stay in Europe and returnto 
America later from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg. 
For descriptive pamphlets, rates, etc., etc., apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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Queen of Vacation Lands 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


Land-Gvangeline 


‘ ip , Healthful, Restful, Delightful—and the 
7 i Expense so Very Small. 

S Uf, 

A ly Nature made Nova Scotia especially for vacation pur- 
: poses. Its climate is delightfully bracing; its scenery ° 
enchanting—you should see the superb view from ‘*Look- 
Off,” and the wild South Shore. It’s a land of history, 
poetry, and romantic legend. There’s Annapolis—oldest 
town, except St. Augustine, in America; and Grand Pre, 
where Evangeline lived. 

There’s extraordinary fishing, too; streams and lakes 
every where—full of fish; and universal boating ; and the 
roads are grand for cycling, walking and driving. It’s 
—— a land of rest—as truly Acadian now as in 

vangeline’s time. And it is so inexpensive staying there 
—an important matter these hard times. Six, seven, eight 
dollars a week for good, wholesome, comfortable board. 
And the getting there! THE DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
VOYAGE! Only 17 hours, but enough to give you a good 
whiff of the Atlantic. You leave Boston at noon on the 
swift steel ‘‘ Boston” or ‘‘Yarmouth,”’ the fastest and 
finest steamers leaving Boston, and the next morning you 
5 ae in Yarmouth—a foreign city—and for so small 
a fare! 

A Handsome Illustrated Book, ‘*‘ BEAUTIFUL NOVA 
SCOTIA,” will be sent you on receipt of ten cents for 
postage. This is a new book, containing 60 pages_of 
entertaining description, and 35 half-tone pictures, For 
book, folders, or any information, write 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, 


Yarmouth Steamship Co., 
43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A.M., M. D., 


“ l d C : your muscular and nervous system 
Ul p ) by following the advice of an 
ractical 


Pp Craining 


Randolph Faries, 
for Athletics, Health and Pleasure. 









The knowledge acquired from twenty years’ associa- 
tion with athletes and athletic trainers is condensed 
into three hundred pages, full of practical lessons for 
men and women. 


who aspire to honors in 
Tt ete track athletics and feats of 


strength and agility on the 


we college campus, will find the following chapters inval- 
= ’ uable : 
Permission of the Sarony Pub. Co. RUNNING BROAD JUMP, 
RUNNING IN GENERAL, BICYCLE RACING, 
SPRINTING, FOOTBALL, 
THROWING THE HAMMER, MILE WALK, BASKET BALL, 
HURDLE RACING, RUNNING HIGH JUMP, 
POLE VAULTING, TRAINING IN GENERAL. 


Add this book to your library. Place it in the hands of your 


Parents sons and daughters. It will teach them how to attain the 


highest physical development and will fit them to cope with 
the many problems of life. 








INDORSEMENT “In discussing the various track events he describes in 
Camo» OF THE PRESS each case a system of training that. will at once command 
: the respect of experienced trainers,”.—Soston Herald. 

“The work of an athlete and physician who has per- “ Every phase of preparation for the highest and health- 

sonally proved the value of his theories in many a keen iest condition finds a place in this latest and best of books on 
contest.”—Brown Daily Herald. practical training.”— Bicycling World. 

** All desiring to know the best methods of attaining “It is designed not ay for those who wish to train for 

physical development should not be without the book.’’— _athletic contests, but for all who desire to keep themselves 


Gettysburgian, in glowing health.”—San Francisco Call, 





Price, $1.50. THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
POST-PAID. 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 






































‘* NursInG vs. Dosine,” a treatise on the care 
of dogs in health and disease, by S. T. Ham- 
mond (Shadow), comes with the imprint of 
fifty years’ experience of a practical dog man, 
who has long since come to the conclusion that 
careful nursing with simple harmless remedies, 
for the ordinary ailments that dogs are subject 
to, is all that is required to bring them safely 
through in alarge majority of cases. No course 
of conduct is advised, no treatment recom- 
mended, no remedy prescribed that has not 
been thoroughly tried and tested by the author, 
and found to be entirely trustworthy in every 
respect ‘There.is much satisfaction in such a 
statement, and Mr. Hammond's reputation is 
too well known to leave any doubt. 

[Forest & STREAM Pus, Co.] 


‘*FrIDTJOF NANSEN, His Lire AND ExXpLo- 
RATIONS,” by J. Arthur Bain, is an abridgment; 
it is nevertheless sufficiently comprehensive to 
give the reader a fair grasp of the events that 
have built up the reputation of the celebrated 
Arctic explorer. The period covered com- 
prises his school life and pastimes as well as 
his later explorations. The scientific attain- 
ments of Nansen differentiate him from almost 
all other explorers, and add a charm to his 
work, Mr. Bain’s book will probably whet the 
appetite, for the mysteries it leaves unsolved 
are apparently irresistible. 

[FLeminc H. REvE.t Co., N. Y.] 


‘“Sport Roya,” by Thomas Martindale, is 
the record of many pleasant jaunts into the 
woods and by the waters of our favored land, 
where game abounds and right royal sport can 
be had, where nature reigns supreme and man 
may exclaim : 

‘* Begone my ¢ares! I give you to the winds!” 


‘THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL,” by J. Selwin 
Tait, will delight ‘‘our boys.’ It is lion talk 
and lion lore, @ 7a Kipling, in the sense that 
the lions do the talking. A prize for valor is 
the subject, and it is awarded to the golden 
deer as ‘‘ The bravest of them all.” The why 
and the wherefore of this and the moral on’t are 
best left to the interested reader to discover. 

[THE EskpaLeE Press, N.Y.] 


“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Sport” continues, 
as number by number issues from the press, 
to maintain the high standard of the earliest 
parts. ‘‘ Dogs” is specially concise, clear and 
full. When this Encyclopedia is complete, 
sportsmen will have in a concrete form a 
veritable alphabet of sport worthy of the sub- 
ject and invaluable as a book of constant refer- 
ence, [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N, Y.] 


**CRoQuET, ITs History, RULES AND SE- 
creETs,” by Arthur Lillie (Champion Grand Na- 
tional Croquet Club, 1872 ; Winner of the ‘‘ All 
Corners” championship, Maidstone, 1896), with 
illustrations and diagrams by Lucien Davis 
and others, will be somewhat of a surprise to 
American readers, inasmuch as its issue indi- 
cates the vigorous existence in England of a 
game that, while increasing in scientific playing, 
has gradually decreased in popularity here. To 
those experts who still tend the lamp of croquet 
in America, Mr. Lillie’s work will be welcome. 
It is historically and practically valuable, and the 
illustrations by Lucien Davis are beyond praise. 
He, almost alone of modern book illustrators, 
knows how to depict *‘ a Lady” in pastimes. 

[Loncmans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


‘©THE CHEVALIER D’'Auriac,” by S. Levett 
Yeats, is commendable, insomuch, zzfer alia, 
it eschews any pretense to be written with any 
mission, save ‘‘ to enable the reader to pass a 
dull hour,” an expression of the author’s, by 
the by, that is belied by the text; for the 
reader will not pass a dull hour in perusing the 
stirring story of the duels, battles and intrigues 
of that most melodramatic period of French 
history when Henry of Navarre was king of 
France, especially as they are embellished by 
the romantic fancy of Mr. Yeats. ‘‘ Henry of 
Navarre” has been a mine of wealth to the 
writers of romance, from the period when the 
elder Dumas reveled in the glitter, pomp and 
circumstance of his period, In reading Mr. 
Levitt Yeats’s narrative, one is wont to specu- 
late upon what the wizard of romance would 
have made out of the plots and counterplots, 
and of De Gomeron, whose death is one of Mr. 
Levitt Yeats’s most powerful passages. On the 
whole, we do not think he would have much 
bettered his pupil and literary follower. 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co.,N. Y.] 


‘©O_p Cotony Days,” by May Alden Ward, 
is in effect five historical sketches of New Eng- 
land. The first, on William Bradford, the 
Father of American History, is timely and well 
told. ‘‘ The Early Autocrat” and ‘‘ An Old-time 
Magistrate ” are pen-pictures of force, and in- 
structive. Perhaps the most novel of the quin- 
tette is ‘‘ A Group of Puritan Poets,” for to 
most of us the words Puritan and poetry seem 
antagonistic. ‘True, the field was narrow, but 
the instinct will rise above restrictions and 
prejudices, and the quotations from these early 
authors will repay more than a perusal; they 
are worthy a study. 

[Roperts BroTHERs, Boston.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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THE BICYCLIST’S ALPHABET. 


A is the Amateur learning to ride, 
B is the Bicycle he gets astride, 
C is the Cropper he takes with a thud, 
D isthe Ditch where he lands in the mud. 
E is the Evening he selects to depart, 
F is the Friend who gives him a start. 
is the Gearing he talks for a week, 
is the Hope that the record he’ll beat. 
is the Injury he will receive, 
is the Pater who laughs in his sleeve, 
is the Kicking he does at his fall, 
is the Loss of his temper, that’s all. 
the Machine with world-renowned fame, 
is the Name that endorses the same, 
O the Opinion of all of his friends. 
P is the Puncture that all pleasure ends. 
Q is the Question of ‘‘ How did you do it?” 
R the Remark of his friend that ‘‘ he knew it.” 
S is the Scorcher that he emulated, 
T is the Tack that the trouble created. 
U the Uncertainty found on sharp turns, 
V the Velocity for which he yearns. 
W is the Wish that by this time is waning, 
X is the Xyst where he’ll now do his training. 
Y is the Year he goes for his spins, 
Z is for Zero, the races he wins. 
CuHarLes N. DAty. 


Zar Aa ZO 


THE BICYCLE, BY ONE WHO FAILED. 
(With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling.) 
Of all the vile inventions, misbegotten by mis- 


take, 

The thing they call the bicycle does surely take 
the cake, 

’E’s ugly an’ ’e’s vulgar, and ’e’s dangerous to 


ride, 
An’ ’e fills the man as rides ’im with a sort of 
beastly pride. 


Oh, the bike! oh, the bike! oh, the scarin’, 


tarin’ bike ! 
’E’s just a ’oly terror going scorchin’ down the 
road, 


With a grinnin’ idiot clingin’ to the ’andles 
monkey-like, 

"Is shoulders ’unched above ’im like a ’umpy 
sort o’ toad. 


You thinks you'll learn to ride ’im coz it don’t 
look ’ard at all, 





But you’ve got to get acquainted just with 
every kind of fall ; ** 

You've got to learn ’ow gravel feels a-stickin’ 
in your jaw, 

And what it is to ’ave your knees and knuckles 
always raw. 


An’ when you've tearnt to ride a bit, and thinks 
afield to roam, 

The awkward thing collapses "bout twenty 
miles from ’ome, 

With ’is silly bellers busted, or maybe some- 
thing wuss, 

An’ you ’as to wheel 'im ’ome again an’ then 
your wounds you nuss. 


They say it's lovely hexercise ; you'll think so 
pretty soon— 

Same as a railway haccident, a hearthquake or 
typhoon— 

When you turn a slippery corner, an’’e slides 
and falls down dead, 

And you finds you’re takin’ hexercise a-standin’ 
on your ’ead. 


The ’orse ’e goes by rein an’ bit; the coster’s 
moke’s a moke ; 

The ’ansom cab’s a daisy, and the rickshaw’s 
just a joke ; 

But the bike’s a’orrid mixture, as on ’is face 
’e shows, 

Of a treadmill an’ a ’brellar frame and a length 
of garden ’ose ! 

’E takes the bit between ’is teeth a-goin’ down 
a ill, 

And you loses both your treadles an’ you comes 
a hawful spill, 

An’ you breaks your knees and nose, and wi’ 
luck you break your neck, 

And that there hawful bicycle’s a ’ideous, 
tangled wreck. 


Oh, the bike! oh, the bike! oh, the lanky, 
cranky bike! 

‘E’s twenty ways of fallin’ down, an’ can’t 
stand up alone. 

If there’s a stone within a mile youcan be sure 
’e’ll strike ; 

*E tumbles down and chucks you, and it’s odds 
you breaks a bone. 


—Humors of Cycling. 
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' “Ase Care 
in your 
—Sclection” 


when making additions to your library. 









P\ Do not fill your shelves with volumes 
that you never intend to read, and you 
could not enjoy if you should read them. 


NOW 
READY. 


Full of enjoyable reading and information, a digest of the noteworthy 
events in the.athletic and sporting world for the past six months, with a host of 
entertaining stories and well-told tales of big game, exciting cruises, long rides, 
baskets full of the finest fish and seas dotted with the fleetest boats, travel in 
lands afar and camping near to nature’s heart. 


be bound volume of Outing is an ornament 
2 to any library and cannot well be omitted 
from the bookshelves of the sporting enthusiast. 











Price, $2.00 


bound in full cloth with gold lettering. With 
a year’s subscription to OuTING, 


$3.50. 


For $1.00 we will exchange the unbound 
numbers for the corresponding volume 
bound. Transportation both ways to be paid 
by the sender. 


Che Outing Publishing Co., 239 Firth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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LEARN EASILY 


f ; 
i ; ve PRAIR SAILORS 
a 






J THE TRICKS 
/ OF 
A ff j WIND AND 
ff TIDE, 


J Fd 7 / WITH 
Captain 

ral A. J. Keneaiy’s 

PA / Book, 


ege ‘aes 
ailing, "yee 
AS THEIR GUIDE. 


A Second Edition necessary within the year of its launching, 





IF YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHER-EYE OPEN 


You will waste no time in ordering a Copy. 


Captain Kenealy has been a devoted son of Neptune ever since he 
was high enough to look over the gunwale of a skiff, and, in this book, 
he lays down the laws of navigation in a way which, as he says, smooths 
; out the rough seas for the learner. y 
é 














A FEW OF THE POINTS DISCUSSED : ‘ 


Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; Rigging 
and Sails ; Hints and Recipes; Rules of the Road; The Compass, 
Charts, Weather Wrinkles; Laying up for the Winter; Fitting 
out for a Cruise, and a handy Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 


The book has 182 pages and is fully illustrated. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, IN BOARDS; IN CLOTH. $1.00. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


~~ —— 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MM ANA , 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 









































OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


HE season of 1897-’98 has opened with 
more than the usual enterprise in new 
fields, and the lovers of the historical 
sentimental turn with assurance to the 

Lyceum, as to a faithful and trusted exponent. 
Nor will their expectations be disappointed, for 
‘‘Change Alley,” by Louis N, Parker and Mur- 
tay Carson (whose ‘‘ Rosemary” will be re- 
membered), deals with history and sentiment 
dramatically. The period, the early days of 
the first George, lends itself to most picturesque 
treatment, both in the scenery and costumes; 
and few more beautiful scenes have ever been 
reproduced than the garden scenes, the Ports- 
mouth canteen, the manorial hall, and Change 
Alley, where the wild speculations which fol- 
lowed Law’s ambitious South Sea bubble had 
their fruition. Mr. Sothern bears the burden 
of the suddenly enriched young sailor with ease 
and spirit, and Miss Warren, the beautiful 
young wife, with sweetness and grace. They 
were supported efficiently, and ‘‘ Change 
Alley,” when smoothed by the experience 
which comes from reiteration, will charm and 
satisfy the instincts of those for whom the Ly- 
ceum caters. Following is the entire cast: 


Christopher Heartright........... scecseeeela. A. Sothern 
Sir Withering Linger........... ee cisuicenion C. P. Flockton 
Sir Barely Standing.....6.0.0..¢05000 Marshall Stedman 
ACK SPurway...ccccccsercesseces Vaseweewes Morton Selten 
Squire Fallowfield............sseeeee- -...Daniel Jarrett 
Parchment. ...ccccccccccccscccscccsccce Roydon Erlynne 
WOES? OC TMDIO. 6cocs sees vescccceevseass Owen Fawcett 
BPP, PROG 66s ccacesiincsresen sccecee George E. Bryant 
TROOP scsisesacistssess cee eenesns Arthur R. Lawrence 
One Hundred and One........ ....-Rowland Buckstone 
Stripes ...... Con eeveceveserceseeceseccese .-.Norman Parr 
PERM paises Wanianananadewvenae< wwaneeacaciene ah ohn J. Collins 
De caves vecesscies sncaisioinie “praia aa/dare since ully Marshall 
OS | rrr re Cor rrr cenniecawe Virginia Harned 
Madam Fallowfield......... sss. Kate Pattison-Selten 
Madam Moody..... .«. A er ee ... Blanche Weaver 
Araminta..... Sn eN Dien ee berries sient wetsine Edith Barker 
WEMUR: dene'siisanasasés; 4a00es oo ..«.»-Rebecca Warren 
PIBOPERS BOE VING occ ibsois cs ccsesccccveess Portia Knight 
Mistress DElACY...cccccevcccssocees ieeveiee Leila Bronson 


Tue author of ‘‘ What Happened wi agen 
has followed up his success in comedy with 
“The Wrong Mr. Wright” at the Bijou, in 
which Roland Reed appeared, as the first of 
along engagement there. Mr. Broadhurst has 
written nothing before so ingenious as the 
tribulations which befall the niggardly Sey- 
mour Stites, who, to save the expense of a 
regular detective agency, takes upon himself 
the trailing of a supposed robber. It is not 
possible nor would it be profitable to follow the 
scheme of this comedy, which is humorous 
without being exaggerated ; suffice to say that 
it is assured of such a run as will enable all to 
see it for themselves, and ‘it is to laugh” to 
do so. Roland Reed is most ably supported 
by Miss Isadore Rush as the female detective, 
and by the rest of the following cast : 





Seymour Sites.......... sea eaw esa easeene ss Roland Reed 
Wayland Clingstone............... . Sheridan Tupper 
Frederick Bonds.... ee ee Charles S. Abbe 
Lieutenant Crosby...... cman Reis WiDelew eeew we Earl Browne 
Lord Brazenface...... cae; apse walOanene sewer Bert Coote 
NPR VER CHOW sc viaaca sd ccseessecessavcesioce socks: B. Bricks 
Front ..... OYE aren weeale eae wesasioses Julian Reed 
=p Bonds........ . scsscccssoee-..---e Helen Keating 

MUM ME i pawekacaies dasa vaminecsvess. <e Maud White 
NE A NID 6 5.66.5 5.5 55:80:85 0s cacpsbees Mary Myers 
FACUPISTIM QUIVER 6iicccccse 30 cosarenaneusecs Isadore Rush 


MusicaL CoMEeDy may be said to be the 


creation of the Gaiety, and ‘‘In Towr at 
the Knickerbocker is the class that Gaiety com- 
panies have made us familiar with. It is from 
the joint pens of Adrian Ross and James T. 
Turner, whilst the music is by that somewhat 
too classical source, Dr. Osmond Carr. We 
miss somewhat the more tuneful airs with 
which Gilbert and Sullivan have regaied the 
ears and charged the memories of wellnigh a 
generation, but in all other respects ‘“‘ In Town” 
does yeoman duty. For plot, in the serious 
sense, no one looks in a Gaiety musical 
comedy, Its concomitants are hilarity and 
vivaciousness, Marie Studholme as Lady 
Gwendoline Kincaddie, agen Nesville, Maud 
Hobson, and particularly Claire Romaine as 
Shrimp, the call boy, assured to the full these 










attributes. The full cast is: 

Captain Arthur Coddington........ W. Louis Bradfield 
DURSG Of DUMSMIIG. . ccicicsacscsecedeceses Lawrence Caird 
MIO s cc ccecossnes sececeseges Florence Lloyd 
Samuel Hopkins, M. A... . Leedham Bantock 
FIOMMAN, 2266600000 eccee . ....-Fritz Rimma 
Benoli..... cocces Arthur Hope 
Shrimp.. Claire Romaine 
DIOR PIIB i600. 001550->0 E. G. Woodhouse 


Duchess of Duffshire...... 


.-Edmund Phelps 
Lady Gwendoline Kincadd 


Marie Studholme 





Kitty Hetherton ........ paeasidisetceaeeceea Minnie Hunt 
MAU PEOITORGOT soccccccciccrccvedseceses Maud Hobson 
DIG POMBE WO once c 5 csistesacncseetevereveuse Rosie Boote 
LOttie cccccoceses Masddisedccdetensvasenece Kittie Adams 
LAMM cccccccsvccccce: cocvccs soocvece voceMarjorie Pryor 
Ey ovis vdeo Sutin Oeiclics Weaie'ssleesias.aeseges Lottie Williams 
MORO S iecienss Oeeacan sup aeeetonedeecuscasaeen Dora Nelson 
Edith... ccccscccescocssccce Barer ee Violet Trelawny 

Mais dcisit Gale's bee cans o ee svlaies seveeeuenueee Daisy Jackson 
MRM a ec dAcssles cidcics'a0s cons seceeees «es eeeeNorma Whalley 
FUHSHS Bele ViINGsccccscccvcscsdccesiece Juliette Nesville 


Hoyt’s for fun is almost a proverb, and in 
the rollicking three-act farce, ‘‘ A Bachelor’s 
Honeymoon,” its patrons have a plenty. The 
Bachelor is a widower, with the patronymic 
‘‘ Bachelor,” who married secretly whilst his 
three daughters were away for the season. He 
is discovered ere yet his honeymoon has well 
begun, and the fun and complications com- 
mence, or rather go on, for they never end ex- 
cept with the fall of the curtain. If you want 
to be amused, see the ‘‘ Bachelor’s Honey- 
moon” at Hoyt’s. 

The entire cast comprised : 





Benjamin Bachelor.......c00. sscoces ...M. A. Kennedy 
WOME UR és ccscacticesdecn's Veieviens ... Isabel Waldron 
Amaryllis......ccccceses oe ecccececcccce Louise Galloway 
CE aioe ciside:cccswuidsictivediacaccecwees Helen Douglas 
PAYINGsiccecccs § :cncscsaceevce aie sine sisiejeria Clara Hunter 
BRRTIBENG io. cecesiedssscniee.cce occ wdaseee Eleonora Allen 
MROIea i iari'oigiasisigisinieicr ‘sis: eWeeind kaa’ nies'e <cine’y Jacques Martin 
NE caulg Carne aca cecae wena ciedisaaee ...Morgan E. Coman 
SISDHEN TIO WStON: «oc occ ciccceceecscveoes W. J. Ferguson 
LUG Wig SCHWAPtZ..ccccccccceccesccecces Albert Bruning 
Anthony Gumbug,....ccccccccccccccces.seo Max Figman 
BSS ATDUCKIC. 0006000 scccecccess cous Berenice Wheeler 


THE ‘‘ Secret Service ” company has returned 
adorned with the laurels ungrudgingly be 
stowed upon it by the London playgoers. It 
bids fair to more than equal its former popu- 
larity here. 


HERBERT KeEtcey and Effie Shannon were 
auspiciously launched as stars, leading their 
own company, at Wallack’s, on the 13th Sep- 
tember, in ‘‘ A Coat of Many Colors ”"—a native 
comedy, of sterling wit and merit, by Madeline 
Lucette Ryley. 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


UTUMN brings, each year, its corps of 
satisfied pilgrims, on whose reports 
the future is dependent. Few bring 
back more enticing stories of summer 
rambles enjoyed than those who chose 

the heart of the Green Mountains via the Rut- 
land Railroad. 

Quebec is symbolic of the stress of a northern 
winter, but, by the irony of fate, the Quebec 
Steamship Company is the channel through 
which that season can be turned to balmiest 
spring. ‘To conduct its patrons to the tropical 
winter of Bermuda, the West Indies, and the 
Spanish main is the special mission of its mag- 
nificent fleet of steamships, 

Bermuda, protected from the winds of the 
north, lapped into tropical luxuriance by the 
Gulf Stream, and made a perpetual springtime, 
without the touch of winter that too often 
lingers in less favored resorts, has become the 
chosen home of thousands of Americans, and 
‘*the Hamilton Hotel” is the Mecca of a well- 
satisfied c/zenté/e. 

In the beauty, speed and comfort of its river 
and inland-water steamers America stands in 
the forefront of the world; take, for instance, 
the Providence Line—what other two great 
capitals have command of such a means of 
communication? You take the boat at night 


in one busy centre, dine, saunter the evening 
away in the sublime beauty of moonlight on 
the Sound, enjoy a full night’s sleep, and, 
presto! are at your journey’s end with the 
morning, prepared to speed thence, refreshed 


and invigorated, east, west, north, or south, 
wherever business or pleasure may call. The 
Providence Line is the most convenient be- 
tween Boston and New York. 

‘‘Open from December to May,” stamps the 
announcement of the Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 
with a trade-mark. For twelve seasons this 
elegant and spacious hotel, facing the beautiful 
harbor of Hamilton, has opened its doors to an 
ever-increasing circle, who find therein all the 
comforts of home. 


A FinE head is worth sending to a good taxi- 
dermist. The work of W. W. Hart & Co., of 5 
West Third street, New York, is uniformly ex- 
cellent and lifelike. The firm’s loan exhibit of 
big game at the new Brooklyn Institute has 
won great praise from the best judges in this 
country. 


THE Union Metallic Cartridge Company has 
published the game laws in a most compact 
and convenient form. Copies will be sent upon 
application. The work, like everything bear- 
ing the name of this progressive company, will 
be appreciated by sportsmen. 

A 200L, sweet smoke begets pleasant thoughts 
anu fosters delightful reveries. Yale Mixture 
has won its right to a pocket in every shooting- 
coat. 


TuE name of the Ithaca Gun Company upon 
a weapon signifies that the gun is built of the 
best materials, by the best workmen and for 
the best judges. The guns are u:ard, reliable 
shooters, intended for years of service, and 
every one is guaranteed. See advertisement. 


SporTsMEN have found the ‘‘ Syracuse gun,” 
manufactured by the Syracuse Arms Company, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., to make good every claim 
advanced by its builders. A close, hard shooter, 
for field and trap use, it also has an ejector, a 
lock and a breech which are not surpassed. 

THE popular Erie Railroad traverses a su- 
perb panorama of mountain, forest, lake and 
stream, chief features of which are the valleys 
of the Delaware and the Susquehanna, Shohcla 
Glen, Parker’s Glen, and other masterpieces of 
the picturesque. Superbly equipped, safe, and 
with every attention paid to patrons, the Erie 
has no difficulty in securing a generous share 
of first-class business. 

To PHILADELPHIA, Washington, Gettysburg, 
the caverns of Luray, and to points west, by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, means delightful 
pilgrimages, during which the traveler enjoys 
accommodations which cause him to forget his 
first-class hotel. Picturesque scenery and good 
game regions lie beside this favorite line. 

THE next exposition of the Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Madison Square Garden, 
March 12 to 19, 1898. 

‘‘Go away from home to hear news” is a 
proverb that can be turned into an experience 
on board nearly all the ocean, coast, sound, 
lake and river steamers, and most of the fast 
trains by consulting Ayer’s Newspaper Annual. 

Ponp’s Extract, long pre-eminent as an em- 
brocation for athletes, has proved its title to 
the same position as a veterinary remedy. It 
is a stimulant to the muscles, making them 
active and supple for use, and a preventive 
of tenderness after extreme exertion. Pond’s 
Extract, specially made up for veterinary use 
(amber color, i label), should be in the 
hands of every horseman, driver, and stock- 
breeder. There is nothing equal to it. Itis 
quickly applied, always ready and never fails 
in its beneficent effects. 

ALL experience teaches how soon a pleasant 
excursion afield, afoot, or awheel, a cruise by 
canoe or yacht can be marred, or a contest of 
skill and endurance can be lost by ill-selected, 
ill-fitting, and inappropriate clothing. Go to 
the best makers and by preference to special- 
ists like James McCreery & Co., of New York, 
for all your outfit; and you will not only get 
the best the market supplies for bicycling, golf- 
ing, foot-ball, walking, driving, and cruising, 
but you will get the advantage of their experts’ 
judgment and advice. 

ScIENCE is ever extending her helping-hand 
to the sportsman, and in the Megaphone 
has added a capacity to the human voice and 
ear hitherto undreamed of. By the aid of this 
simple cone, camper can call to camper, and 
hear his reply over distances which would hith- 
erto have baffled sound, and made a long de- 
tour necessary to deliver a message. The 
megaphone is, in fact, the telephone of the 
woods, plains and waters. Its principle has 
been extended in the mooseaphone so as to 
assist in cal/ing the moose, and in this re- 
gard it will prove itself invaluable by enabling 
the most inexperienced to call with unfailing 
accuracy, 








